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ployment, when another revolution burst forth with far more 
tremendous violence; during the progress of which his name 
was adduced by anarchists as a sanction for their practices, 
and his authority quoted by dreaming theorists in support of 
their visionary projects. Whether, therefore, the publication 
of his Memoirs and other papers, amidst sucl: a scene of per- 
turbation, would have been conducive to the desirable ends of 
peace, may be a matter of question; but at all events the sober 
and inquisitive part of mankind can have no cause to regret 
the suspension of what might have suffered from the pervert- 
ed talents of designing partizans and infuriated zealots. It 
may fairly be observed, that the writings of Dr. Frankiin 
are calculated to serve a far more important purpose than 
that of ministering to the views of party, and keeping alive 
national divisions, which, however necessitated by circumstan- 
ces, ought to cease with the occasion, and yield to the spirit 
of philanthropy. Even amidst the din of war and the conten- 
tion of faction, it was the constant aim of this excellent man, 
to promote a conciliatory disposition, and to correct the acer- 
bity of controversy. Though no one could feel more sensibly 
for the wrongs of his country, or have more enlarged ideas 
on the subject of general liberty, his powerful efforts to re- 
dress the one and extend the other, were always connected 
with the paramount object of social improvement, in the re- 
commendation of those habits which tend most effectually to 
unite men together in the bonds of amity. Happening, how- 
ever, to live himself in a turbulent period, and called upon to 
take a leading part in those scenes which produced a new em- 
pire in the western world; much of his latter memoirs and 
correspondence will be found to exhibit his undisguised 
thoughts upon the public men and occurrences of his day. 
These sketches, anecdotes, and reflections will now be read 
by men of opposite sentiments, without awakening painful 
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recollections, or rekindling the dying embers of animosity: 
while the historian and the moralist may learn from them the 
. secret springs of public events, and the folly of being carried 
away by political prejudice. 

While, therefore, som@ contracted minds in different coun- 
tries may be querulously disposed to censure. the delay that 
has taken place in the publication of these posthumous papers, 
it is presumed that the more considerate and liberal on either 
side of the Atlantic, will approve of the motives which have 
operated for the procrastination, even though the period has 
so far exceeded the nonum prematur annum, assigned by Ho- 
race, the oldest and best of critics, for the appearance of a 
finished performance. 

The Editor, in offering this justificatory plea to the public, 
and taking credit for having exercised so much discretion as 
to keep these relics in his private custody, till the return of 
halcyon days and a brightened horison, when their true value 
might be best appreciated, feels that he has, discharged his 
duty in that manner which the venerable writer himself would 
have prescribed, could he have anticipated the disorders which 
have ravaged the most polished and enlightened states since 
his removal from this scene of pride end weakness; where. 
nations as well as individuals have their periods of infancy 
and decrepitude, of moral vigor and wild derangement. 

Shortly after the’ death of Dr. Franklin there were not 
wanting the usual train of Literary Speculators to exercise 
their industry in collecting his avowed productions, together 
with those which public rumor ascribed to his pen. ‘These 
miscellanies were printed in various forms both in England 
and America, greatly to the advantage of the publishers; nor 
did the possessor of the originals avail himself of the general 
avidity and the celebrity of his ancestor, to deprive those per- 
sons of the profits which they continued to reap from repeated 
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editions of papers that had cost them nothing. When, howe- 
ver, they had reason to apprehend that the genuine memoirs. 
and other’ works of Franklin, as written and corrected by 
himself, would be brought forward in a manner suitable to 
their importance, and the dignified rank of the author, in the 
political and literary world, invidious reports were sent abroad, 
and circulated with uncommon diligence, asserting that all the 
literary remains of Dr. Franklin had been purchased at an 
enormous rate by the British ministry, who (mirabile dictu) 
it seems were more afraid of this arsenal of paper than of the 
power of France, with all her numerous resources and auxi- 
liaries. This convenient tale, absurd as it was, found report- 
ers both in Europe and in the United States, who bruited it 
about with so much art, as to make many who were unac- 
quainted with the legatee of. the manuscripts, believe it to be 
true, and to lament feelingly, that such inestimable produc- 
tions should be suppressed, and lost for ever, through the cu- 
pidity of the person to whom they were bequeathed. Provok- 
ing as the story was, the party whom it most affected, and 
whose interests it was designed to injure, felt too much of the 
conscia mens recti to do otherwise than treat the ridiculous in- 
‘ vention with contempt, from a persuasion that the refutation 
of an improbable falschood is beneath the dignity of truth. 
He therefore endured the opprobrium without complaint, and 
even suffered it to be repeated without being goaded into an 
explanation; contentedly waiting for the time when he might 
best fulfil his duty, and shame bis calumniators. That period 
has at length arrived, and the world will now see whether an 
enlightened government could be weak enough to be frighten- 
ed by the posthumous works of a philosopher; or whether.a 
man of integrity, bred under Franklin, bearing his name, and 
entrusted with his confidence, could be bribed into an act of 
treachery to his memory. 
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‘Of the present collection it remains to be observed, that the 
only portion which has hitherto appeared in any form, is the 
first fasciculus of the Memoirs of Dr. Franklin, extending 
from his birth to the year 1757, forming one hundred and se- 
venty-five pages only of the present volume. But even what. 
has formerly been printed of this part, can scarcely lay any 
claim to originality, since the English edition is no more than 
a translation from the French, which of itself is a profess. — 
ed version of a transcription; so that the metamorphoses of 
this interesting piece of biography, may be said to resemble 
the fate of Milton’s epic poem, which a French Abbé para- 
phrased into inflated prose, and which an English writer, ig- 
norant of its origin, turned back again under the same double 
disguise into its native language. 

Admitting, however, that the small portion of the memoir 
given to the world, is substantially correct in the materials 
of the narrative, the present publication of it must be infinitely | 
more estimable by being printed literally from the original 
autograph. | 

It is much to be regretted, that Dr. Franklin was not ena- 
bled, by his numerous avocations and the infirmities of old 
age, to complete the narrative of his life in his own inimita- 
ble manner. That he intended to have done this is certain, 
from his correspondence, as well as from the parts in contin- 
uation of the memoir which are now for the first time commu- 
-nicated to the world. But the convulsed state of things during 
the American revolution, the lively concern which he had in 
that event, and his multiplied public engagements, after con- 
tributing to the establishment of the independence of his coun- 
try, prevented him from indulging his own inclinations and 
complying with the earnest desire of his numerous friends. 

Upon the Editor, therefore, has devolved the task of filling 
up the chasms in the best manner that he could, from the let- 
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ters and other papers of his revered relative; and where these 
documents failed, in giving adequate information, by supply- — 
ing the deficiencies from StusER’s CoNTINUATION OF THE 
Lire oF Dr. FraNKLIN, and other sources, upon the fidelity 
of which any dependence could be placed for the accuracy of 
what they imparted. In executing this part of his trust, the 
Editor is sensible how much reason he has to solicit the indul- 
gence of the reader; but though fully conscious that-no talent 
short of Dr. FranKLiIn’s own could render his private and 
public history equally instructive and entertaining with what 
he drew up himself; yet he may justly claim the merit of hav- 
ing scrupulously adhered to the verity of what he has'related, 
and of endeavoring to keep as closely as possible in that track 
of simplicity which was the distinguished characteristic of this 
truly moral and political Philosopher. | 
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anent to his father and mother,-11----Dislikes the business of a taltow: 
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ing to seduce his son govertior Franklin from his allegiance to the 
king, 197---Returns to Philadelphia, 198---Writes a pamphlet entitled 
“ Cool Thoughts,” 202---Loses his seat in the Pennsylvania assembly, 
203---Reinstated, and again visits Great Britain, 203---Examined before 
the house of commons respecting the Stamp Act, 207---Caricature pub- 


Jishedon the occasion, JVofe, 208---Visits Holland, Germany,.and Paris, 


209---Introduced to Louis XV.; his electrical experiments are repeated. 
in the presence of Louis XV.; and by count de Buffon, &c. 210---Oppo- 
sition to the act making paper money legal tenders, 219---Publishes a 
work, “‘ The Cause of the American, Discontent,” 220--His account of the 
affair of Hutchinson’s Letters, 225---The dispute betwixt Whately and 
Temple stated, 251---Is involved in a chancery suit, 259---Reflections. 
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on Hutchinson’s affair, and vindication of himself, 255---Is dimissed 
from the office of deputy post-mater, 260---Controversy with Dean 
Tucker, 261---Reflections on that controversy, 267---Invents and uses 
an emblematical design, 270---Receives private information of the in- 
tention of the British government to arrest him, 274---Determines on 
and quits England, 274---On his passage home writes an account of his 
efforts to negotiate betwixt Great Britain and America, 274----Mrs. 
Howe sister of lord Howe, makes an acquaintance with Dr. F. 279-- 
Hints for terms of union with Great Britain, 283---Energetic letter to 
lord Dartmouth, 366---Interview with lord Howe, 303,-309,-314---Memo- 
rial addressed to lord Dartmouth, 296---Experiments on the waters of 
the ocean. Reflection on navigation, 248---Arrival in America. The 
state thereof, 351---Proposes the adoption of paper money in America, 
357---Visits the American camp, 358---Sent ona mission to Canada, 358 
---Writes to Holland for assistance, 358---Correspondence with lord 
Howe, 360--Protest against equal voting in congress, 369---Is appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of France, 372---Sets off for France, 
375---Experiments during the voyage, on sea-water, 875---Is chased by 
cruisers. Takes two prizes, 376--Journey to Nantes, thence to Paris, 
577---State of American politics. Account of his mission te France, in 
a letter to Dr. Ingenhausz, 373---Grants letters of marque to American 
privateers, 380---Is presented to the king, 384---Letter to the count d? 
Aranda, 385---Letter on Wilson’s claiming the discovery of lightning 
conductors, 394.--Epigram on lightning conductors, Wote, 395---Letter 
to Mr. Hutton the Moravian, 398---Receives a present of Cooke’s voy- 
ages from the British government, 399---Private journal, 400---Requests 
leave to retire from the court of France on account of his age, 400--- 
The congress refuse his resignation, 402---Curious letter to a friend on 
that account, 403---Account of general Arnold’s treachery, in a letter 
to general la Fayette, 403---Amuses himself in printing at a private 
press in his own house, 412---Singular deceptions practised by him, 412 
fac simile of a newspaper 412---Political communications with sir Wil- 
liam Jones, 413---Negotiates for a peace at Paris, 423-.-Opens negotia- 
tion with the Swedish court, 430---The treaty of friendship with Sweden 
signed, 430:--Communicates to congress. the request of the Baron de 
Stael, for Mr. Temple Franklin, to be sent as envoy to the Swedish 
court, 430--Again renews his request to congress to be recalled and. 


his grandson employed, 431---Extracts from. his private journal, 437--- | 


Is nominated by the king of France to examine the properties of ani- 
mal magnetism, 446---Several letters on the same subject, 446-.-Signs 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 449...Proposed improvement in 
the law of nations, 449---Leaves Passy on his return home; arrives 
at Havre, 451---Crosses the British channel and arrives at South. 
ampton, 452---Is visited by. persons of distinction, 457---Private jour- 
nal of his tour from Passy to Havre and Southampton, 456---Arrives 


ee 
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at Philadelphia, 450---Congratulatory addresses on his arrival, .459.. 
Chosen a member of the council, 463---Notes, remarks, and speeches 
in that assembly, 464---Queries and remarks on constitution of go- 
“vernment, 463---Speech on Salaries, 469---Speech on representation 
and votes, 471---Motion for prayers in the convention, 474---Senti- 
ments on the new constitution of America, 476---Retires from - public 
affairs, 480---Is dissatisfied with the treatment of the American govern- 
ment, 482---Sketch of his services, 483---His plan for improving the 
condition of free blacks, 486---Writes against the slave trade, 488--- 
Elected a member of the imperial academy of St. Petersburg, 501--- 
Last illness, death, and funeral, 504---Congress of America, and the 
national assembly of France order mourning, 505---Oration occasioned 
by his death, 507---His statue in front of the library, Philadelphia, in- 
scription thereon, 505---His character, 506---Extracts from his will and 
codicil, 410---Epitaph written by himself. 

Franklin, William (Dr. F.’s son), appointed governor of New Jersey; 196. 

Franklin, W. Temple, preface by, ili---Baron de Staél’s letter relative to 
him, 430---Recommended by Dr. Fr anklin, 431. 

Fothergill, doctor, character of, 133---Letters to Dr. Franklin, 261-Meet. 
ing with him and Barclay, 335---Another meeting, 345. 

French, colonel, attention to Franklin, 29, 

French government first take interest in the dispute betwixt Great Bri- 

tain and America, 219. 


G 


Galloway, Joseph, engaged in politics, 201---His speech published with 
a preface by Franklin, 201. 

Gates, general, defeats the British troops, 382. 

Georgia, appoints Franklin agent in England, 209. 

Germany, Franklin travels into, 209. 

Gerard, monsicur, goes as envoy to America, 383. 

Gnadenhutten, Franklin sent in military command to, 153---Indians burn 
that place, 153---Constructs. military works there, 154---His military 
police, 156---Apopthegm scour the anchor,---Grog before prayers, incen- 
tive to piety, 157. 

Godfrey, Thomas, inventor of Hadley’s quadrant, 63. 

a= Mrs., projects a marriage for Franklin, 72. 

Gold Medal, awarded to Franklin, 165. 

Government, Franklin’s system of, eulogized by the duke de la Rochefou- 
cault, 477. 

Grace’s, Robert, liberality to Franklin, 68. 

Gunpowder, as grain comprehended with wheat, &c.,:121. 

Guerchy, the French ambassador, attentive to Franklin, 219. 
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H 

Hadley’s quadrant, so called, invented by Thomas Godfrey, 63: 

Hall, Mr. David, a partner in business with Franklin, 126. 

Hamilton, Mr. Andrew, account of, 41,-70. 

Harry, David, history of, 71. 

Hariley, David, esq., employed to negotiate with Franklin, 432. 

Hemphill, parson, first settles in Philadelphia, 104. 

Henly and Nairne, verify Franklin’s electric system, 593. 

Hereditary legislators and mathematicians, $24. ' 

Milsborough, lord, made secretary of state for America, 921.--His resige 
nation, 222. 

Hints, for negotiation, 983---Arguments on, 283. 

-- on further propositions, 334. | 

Hotties Review, opinion of various writers on ee 167. 

History, observations on reading, 99. 

Hiolland and Germany, Franklin travels into, 1766, 209. 

Holmes, Mr., brother-in-law to Franklin, 28. 

Hospital, Pennsylvania, established, 128. 

Hostilities commence betwixt Great Britain and France, 384. 

House of Commons, Franklin’s examination before the, 207. 

Howe, Mrs., conference with Franklin, 279---letters to Franklin, 312 334, 
340,-344. 

Howe, lord, courts an acquaintance fi Franklin, 303---meets him by 
appointment, 336€---letter to Franklin, 337---another meeting, 344---ap- 
pointed to command the British fleet in North America, asia oe 
pondence with Franklin, 362. ; 

Hutchinson, lieutenant-governor, disputes with, 225---his letters, Franklin’s 
account of, 230. | 

Hutton, Mr., the Moravian, account of, 398---Letter to, 411. 

Hyde, lord, his interview with Franklin, 336. 


z P 
Ingenhausz’s, Dr., detection of Wilson’s deceptive experiments relative 
to Franklin’s lightning conductors, and pretended improvements of his 
own, 394. 
Indian method of concealing fires, 156. 


Indians, he is appointed a commissioner to, 197---the Indian orator’ 8 apole- 
gy for rum, 128. 


Innis, the messenger, some account of him, 169. 
Intelligence from Pennsylvania, politieal papers, “effect of, 182. 


J 
James, Abel, letter to Franklin, requesting him to contiue his memoirs, 76. 


Jay, John, esq., sent minister to the court of Spain, $86---Arrives at Paris 
to negotiate for peace, 423. 
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Johnstone, Carlisle, and Eden, commissioners, 383. 

Justice of peace, Franklin chosen for ten successive year's, 127. 

Jones, John Paul, pretended letter from him, 412. 

——- sir William, account of an attempt to negotiate for a peace with 
Franklin, 413---His supposed translation of “ A Fragment of Polybius,” 
416---His sentiments respecting America, 421. 

Judges made independent in Massachusetts, 225. 

Junto, account of a literary one formed by Franklin, 62----Its sphere en- 
larged, 107. 


K 

Keimer first employs Franklin as a printer, 97---Proposes to Franklin to 
establish a new religious sect, 37---Quarrels with him and parts, 57--- 
Goes to Barbadoes, 56. 

Keith, sir William, proposes to establish Franklin as a printer, 29---Prac- 
tises the grossest fraud on Franklin, 35. 

Kippis, Dr., a calumny of his respecting Franklin corrected, 398. 

GL 

Lamps, improvement thereof, 133. 

Languages; began to study, 105. 

Law of Nations, proposed improvement thereof, 449. 

Lee, Arthur, petition of, with Bollan and Franklin, 331. 

Legal tender of paper money, he opposes, 178. 

Legislators and mathematicians, hereditary, 324. 

Library, the first established in Philadelphia, 83. 

Lighting and Paving of Philadelphia set on foot by Franklin, 133. 

Lightning, drawn from the clouds, 164—theory of conductors, 165. 

Legan, Mr., account of, 120. 

Loudon, lord, arrives in Philadelphia, 167-—His mode of dispatching bu- 
siness, 168—-His ideas of public service, 172--Cause of his removal, 
172, 

Loughborough, lord, his abuse of Franklin before the privy council, 227, 

Lmtwich, captain, account of his fast-sailing packet, 173. 

Lyons, Dy., encourages Franklin to write on religious subjects, 44. 


M 

Magnetism, animal, 446. 

Mahon, lord, refutes Mr. Wilson’s attack of Franklin’s system of light- 
ning conductors, 322. 

Mandeville’s, Dr., friendship for Franklin, 44. 

Marbois, Barbé, his secret letter on American affairs, Vote. 426. 

Massachusetts, appoints Franklin agent in England, 209---the colony of, a 
sketch of the importance of, 224---their judges made independent, 225 
-«Dispute with governors Bernard and Hutchinson, 225---Report of their 
house of representatives on Hutchinson’s letters, 226. 
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Medal, a gold one awarded to Franklin, 165. 
Meeting-house, how to obtain a subscription for, 131. 
Memorial to the King, 331. 
Meredith, enters into partnership with Franklin, 58. 
Method, importance of, 94. 
Meyrick, an army agent, his letter to general Arnold, ‘MGenan account 
of the 5000/. paid him for his treachery, 407- 
Mickle, anecdote of Mr. Samuel, 62. 
Military spirit, excited by Franklin, 116. 
Militia, writes in favor of, 153---His magnanity on the occasion, 117. 
Militia Bills, governor refuses to ratify, 200. 
WMirabeau, proposes to the national assembly of France a Buble mourns 
ing for Franklin, 507. 
7 Moravians, account of the, 154,-159. 
Morris, James, anecdote of, 139---returns from England, 161. 


N 

Nuairne and Henly, verify Franklin’s theory, 393. 

Neate, Mr. W., letter to Franklin, 302. 

New England Courant begun by the Franklins 18. 

New Jersey, first issues paper money, 44---William Franklin, the doctor’s 
son, appointed governor of, 196,---appoints Frankjin agent in England, 
209. ‘ 

Newspaper, mode of conducting, 102---Newspapers English he writes in, 
184---Effects of, 186. 

Noalles, marquis, quits London, 383. 

Nollet, the abbé, opposes Franklin’s system of electricity, 163--claims 
the discovery of the theory of lightning, 164. 

North’s, lord, motion in the house of commons respecting America, 339. 

WVotes, for discourse with lord Chatham, 320. 


0 
Office, public, Franklin’s maxim concerning, 118. 
Onslow, Arthur, esq., Franklin’s Historical Review dedicated to him, 184, 
Orme, captain, anecdote of, 150. 
Oswald, Mr., is succeeded by David Hartley, esq., as minister from Great 
Britain, 432. 
Oxford University confers the degree of UL. L. D. on Franklin, 196, 


P 
Paine’s pamphlet, Common Sense,” effects of, in America, 359. 
Paper currency proposed by, 70—Legal tender opposed, 178, 
Parliament, British, arguments against its right to tax the American C02 
lonies, 222. K 
Partnerships, advice in, 115. 
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Paving and lighting of Philadelphia, set on foot by Dr. Franklin, 132. 

Paxton murders, account of the, 198. 

Pemberton, Dr., an early friend of Franklin, 44. 

Penn, William, anecdote of 120---Bxacts quit rents, 121---Character of, 
192---Attaches himself to James the Second, 192---deprived of his au- 
thority i in Pennsylvania, 192---is reinstated, 193. 

Pennsylvania, Library, an account of the, 83---state of the province of in 
1757, 178---First royal charter granted to the colony, 188---First cause 
of dispute with the colony of, 198---Petition from, to the king, 200. 

Petition of W. Bollan, B. Franklin, and Arthur Lee, 330. 

Petition to the king from congress, in 1774, 273,-296---The last to the 
king, 352. " 

Philadelphia Library first established by Franklin, 83---Plan for cleansing 
and paving the streets, 131. 

Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, proposed by Frankiin, 116. 

- Piguet, M. La Mothe, captures 22 sail of British merchant vessels, 409. 

Pitt, Wm., earl of Chatham, consults Franklin respecting Canada, 194. 

Plain truth published, 116. 

Plan of Union at Albany in 1754, 137---Adopted by assembly, rejected by 
the British government, 142. 

Plan of permanent union, 328. 

Polybius, supposed translation of a Fragment of, by sir William Jones, 416. 

Poor Richard’s almanac first published, 101. 

Postmaster, he is appointed in 1753, 136, 

Pownall, governor, anecdote of, 141,-305. 

Prayers, Franklin’s motion for, 474. 

Preaching, anecdotes of, 104. 

‘Preface by W. T. Franklin, iv. 

Priestley’s, Dr., testimony of the merits of Franklin’s discoveries in elec- 
tricity, 210---His account of Franklin’s demeanor before the privy 
council, 227. 

Privateering, proposes to put an end to, 449. 

Privy council discuss the Massachusetts’ petition. Mr. Wecaerburn’s 
abuse of Franklin, 227. 

Project, an extensive one, 98. 

Proprietary, refuse to*tax their estates for public defence, 174---Remon- 
strance against, 179---The disputes with great influence on forming 
character of Franklin, and on the revolution, 182---disputes with, 199. 

Protest, an eloquent one by Franklin, 346. 

Purchase of Dr. Franklin’s writings by British Widisiers confuted, vi,-viil. 

Public affairs, Franklin first turns attention to, 109. 


Quakers’ meeting, the first house Franklin entered at Philadelphia after 
his arrival, 25---Anecdote of the, 119---Take an active part in opposing 
the rioters denominated Paxton Boys, 198. 
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R 
Raiph, the historian, curious anecdote of, 37---becomes schoolmaster, 44 
---obtains a pension for political writing, 167. an 
Read, Mr., father of Franklin’s wife, 28. 
Religion, a new one proposed to be established, 27. 
Religious creed of Franklin, 76. 
Remarks, on propositions for reconciliation, 333. 
Remonstrance, drawn up against the selfishness of proprietary, 479. 
Resolution of congress, proposed introduction to, 
Richard’s, poor, almanac, 101. 
Riehmann, professor, introduces Franklin’s electrical discoveries into Russ 
sia, 216. 
Right of British parliament to tax America, 222. 
Rochefoucault’s eulogium on Franklin’s system of government, 477. 
Roy, Mons. Le, refutes the abbé Nollet, 162. 
Royal Society of London, Franklin chosen a member thereof, 165. 
Rum, Indian orator’s apology for drinking, 127. 
Rutledge, Franklin, and Adams, meet lord Howe, 361. 


5 

Salaries, Franklin’s speech thereon, 469. 

Sandwich, lord, attributes lord Chatham’s motion te Franklin, 323. 

Scotland, Franklin visits, 195. 

Shelburn, American business taken from lord, 221. 

Shirley, general, anecdote of, 172. 

Slave Trade, 486. 

Sloane’s, sir Hans, visit to Franklin, 44. 

Smith, Dr., pronounces a funeral oration for Franklin, 505. ae 

Spangenbers, bishop, some account of, 154. ti 

Species, the animosity of the English lords leads them to say Americans 
are of different species from Englishmen, 346. 

Spotswood, colonel, governor of Virginia, 108. 

Staé/, the Baron de, letter on the peace with Sweden and requnstali Mr, 
Temple Franklin to be employed at the Swedish court, 430. _ 

Stamp Act, origin of, 204---caricature occasioned thereby, 208-~-disture 
bance in America, occasioned by passing the, 22---first objects of, 268, 
~-its repeal, 269. 

Stanhope, lord, Franklin writes to, 318. 

Strahan, king’s printer, fac simile of a letter to, 356, 

Swimming, great feat in the art of, 51. 


Temperance, importance of, 95. 
Femple, Mr. John, his duel with Mr. Whately, 230, 
Hennent, Rey, Gilbert, account of, 130. | 
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‘Thomson, Charles, secretary to first congress, 1774, 2753. 

Treaty of alliance between France and America, 383. 

Tucker, dean, controversy with Franklin, 261---Reflections thereon, 267, 
Tumult at Boston, 225. 

Tyron on vegetable diet. Influence of, 116. 


Vv 
Virtue, art of, 98. 
Vaughan’s, Benjamin, letter to Franklin requesting him to continue his 
memoirs, 77. 
Vergennes, the count de, receives the American commissioners, 380. 
Vernon’s confidence in Franklin, 32, 
. en 
Union of the colonies, plan of, proposed at Albany, 137. 
fire company founded, 110. 7 
University, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, confers degree of M. A., 136. 


— Yale, Connecticut, do. 136. 
————-——. St. Andrews, Scotland, confers degree of L. L. D., 196. 
————— Edinburg, Scotland, do. 196. 
Oxford, England, do. 196. 
WwW 


Waipole, hon. Thomas, advises Franklin not to present his protest, 346--- 
letter to Franklin, 347---interview with, 348. 

Washington, general, letter of congratulation to -Bgankclin on his return 

to America, 463. 

Watch, the city, established by Franklin, 109. 

Watson, Dr., draws up an account of Franklin’s discoveries, which is 
read before the Royal Society of London, 164. 

Watts, printer, Franklin employed by, 43. 

Webb, George, anecdote of, 55—another 65. 

Wedderburn, (afterwards lord Loughborough) his abuse of Franklin be-. 
fore the privy council, 227. 

Whately’s duel with Mr. Temple of Boston, 250---their dispute stated, 252. 

Whitfield, Rev. George, arrives at Philadelphia, 111---departs for Georgia, 
builds an orphan house there, 112---His character vindicated, 113--- 
Traits of character, 114. 

Wilson’s, Mr., objections to Franklin’s lightning conductors, 392---his 
objections overthrown by Messrs. Henley and Nairne, 393. 

Woolaston’s religion of nature, writes a dissertation on, 44. 

Wright, Dr., introduces Franklin’s discoveries in philosophy to the Royal. 
Society of London, 164. 

Wyndham, sir William, is introduced to, 52. 


¥ 
Yale college, confers degree of M. A., 136. 


NOTES FOR THE BINDER. 


“The Emblematic Card to fold in at page 270. 
The Fac Simile newspaper to fold in, 412. 
There are two half sheets of the signature 3 M--the first is from 449 to 
456 the second 457 to 464. ‘ 
In the numbering of the pages, the printer, instead of numbering the first 
page of 3 Q, 489, has advanced to 499, whereby there appears to be 


an omission of ten pages, but there is no omission, the error is in the 


numbering. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


To William Franklin, Esq., Governor of New Jersey, 
North America. 
Twyford, at ihe Bishop of St. Asaph’s,* 1771. 
Dear Son, 

TUAVE ever had a pleasure in obtaining any little anec- 
dotes of my ancestors. You may remember the inquiries I 
made among the remains of my relations, when you were with 
me in England, and the journcy I undertook for that purpose. 
Imagining it may be equaily agreeable to you to learn the ciF- 
cumstances of my life, many of which you are unacquainted 
with, and expecting the enjoyment of a few weeks’ uninter- 
rupted leisure, I sit down to write them. Besides, there are 
some other inducements that excite me to this undertaking. 
From the poverty and obscurity in which I was born, and in 
which I passed my earliest years, Lhave raised myself to a 
state of affluence and some degree of celebrity in the world. 
As constant good fortune has accompanied me even to anad- 
vanced period of life, my posterity will perhaps be desirous 
of learning the means, which f employed, and which, thanks 
to Providence, so well succeeded with me. They may also 
deem them fit to be imitated, should any of them find them- 
a a 

a Dr. Shipley. 
mot. 1. Bb 
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selves in similar circumstances. This good fortune, when I 
reflect on it, which is frequently the case, has induced me 
sometimes to say, that if it were left to my choice, 1 should 
have no objection to go over the same life from its beginning 
to the end: requesting only the advantage authors have, of 
correcting in a second edition the faults of the first. So would 
I also wish to change some incidents of it for others more fa-. 
vorable. Notwithstanding, if this condition was denied, I 
should still accept the offer of re-commencing the same life. 
But as this repetition is not to be expected, that which resem- 
bles most living one’s life over again, seems to be to recall 
all the circumstances of it; and to render this remembrance 
more durable to record them in writing. In thus employing 
myself I shall yield to the inclination so natural to old men, 
of talking of themselves and their own actions; and I shall 
indulge it without being tiresome to those, who, from respect — 
to my age, might conceive themselves obliged to listen to me, 
since they will be always free to read me or not. And lastly 
(I may as well confess it, as the denial of it would be believ- 
ed by nebody) I shail perhaps not a little gratify my own 
vanity. Indeed, I never heard or saw the introductory words 
«« Without vanity 1 may say,” &c. but some vain thing imme- 
diately followed. Most people dislike vanity in others, what- 
ever share they have of it themselves, but I give it fair quar- 
ter, wherever I mect with it, being persuaded that it is often 
productive of good to the possessor, and to others who are 
within his sphere of action: and therefore, in many cases, it 
would not be altogether absurd, if a man were to thank God 
for his vanity among the cther comforts of life. ° ; 

And now I speak of thanking God, I desire with all hu- 
mility to acknowledge that I attribute the mentioned happi- 
ness of my past life to his. divine providence, which led me 
to the means I used, and gave the success. My belief of this 
induces me to hope, though I must not presume, that the same 
goodness will still be exercised towards me, in continuing that 
happiness or enabling me to bear a fatal reverse, which I may 
experience as others have done; the complexion of my future 
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fortune being known to him only, in whose power it is to 
bless us, even in our afflictions. 

Some notes, one of my uncles (who had the same curiosty 
in collecting family anecdotes) once put into my hands, fur- 
nished me with several particulars relative to our ancestors. 
From these notes I learnt that they lived in the same village, 
Kcton in Northamptonshire, on a freehold of about thirty 
acres, for at least three hundred years, and how much longer 
could not be ascertained.’ 

‘This small estate would not have sufficed for their mainte- 
nance without the business ofa smith, which had continued in 
the family down to my uncle’s time, the eldest son being 
always brought up to that employment; a custom which he 


» Perhaps from the time, when the name of Frankuin, which before 
was the name of an order of people, was assumed by them for a surname, 
when others took surnames all over the kingdom. 

As a proof that Franxxin was anciently the common name of an or- 
der or rank in England, see Judge Fortescue, De laudibus Legum Anglia, 
written about the year 1412, in which is the following passage, to show 
that good juries might easily be formed in any part of England. 

** Regio etiam illa, ita respersa refertaque est possessoribus terrarum, et 
agrorum, quod in ea, villula tam parva reperiri non poterit, in qua non 
est miles, armiger, vel pater-familias, qualis ibidem Frankleri vulgariter 
nuncupatur, magnis ditatus possessionibus, nec non libere tenentes et alii 
walecti plurimi, suis patrimoniis sufficientes ad faciendum juratam, in for- 
ma prenotata. 

** Moreover, the same country is so filled and reprenished with landed 
menne, that therein so small a thorpe cannot be found wherein dweleth 
not a knight, an esquire, or such a householder, as is there commonly 
called a Franklin, enriched with great possessions; and also other free- 
holders and many yeemen able for their livelihoodes to a faaie a jury in 
form aforementioned.”——-( Old Translation.) 

Chaucer too calls his country gentleman, a Franklin); and after describe 
ing his good housekeeping, thus characterises him: 

‘This worthy Franklin bore a purse of silk, 
Fix’d to his girdle, white as morning milk. 
Knight of the Shire, first Justice at th’ Assize, 
To help the poor, the doubtful to advise. 

In all employments, generous, just, he proved; 
Renown’d for courtesy, by all beloved. 
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and my father followed with regard to their eldest sons. 
When I searched the registers at Ecton, 1 found an acceunt 
of their marriages and burials fronr the year 1555 only, as 
the registers kept did not commence previous thereto. Thow- 
ever learnt from it, that I was the youngest son of the young- 
est son for five generations back. My grandfather Thomas, 
who was born 1598 lived at Ecton, till he was too old to con- 
tinue his business, when he retired to Banbury in Oxford- 
’ shire, to the house of his son John, with whom my father 
served an apprenticeship. ‘There my uncle died and lies ba- 
ried. We saw his grave-stone in 1758. His eldest son Thomas 
lived in the house at Ecton, and left it with the land to his 
only daughter, who with her husband, ene Fisher of Welling- 
borough, sold it to Mr. Isted now lord of the manor there. 
My grandfather had four sons, who grew up; viz. ‘Thomas, 
John, Benjamin, and Josiah. Being at a distance from my 
papers, I will give ‘you what account I can of them from 
memory: and if my papers are not lost in my absence, you 
will find among them many more particulars.° 


SSS 


© The following is a copy of an original letter, which is in the hands of 
the publisher in Philadelphia; it is a curious relique, and was found 
among the wreck of Dr. Franklin’s papers, several years ago. , 


From Josiah to B. Franklin. 


Lovinc Son. 

AS to the original of our name there is various opinions; some say 
that it came from a sort of title of which a book, that you bought when 
here, gives a lively account. Some think we are of a French extract, 
which was formerly called Franks; some of a free line; a line free from 
that vassalage which was common to subjects in days of old: some from 
a bird of long red legs. Your uncle Benjamin made inquiry of one skilled 
in heraldry, who told him there is two coats of armour, one belonging to 
the Franklins of the north, and one to the Franklins of the west. How- 
ever our circumstances have been such as that it hath hardly been worth 
while to concern ourselves much about these things, any farther than to 
tickle the fancy a little. 

The first that I can give account of, is my great grand father, as it was 
a custom in those days among young men too many times to goe to seek 
their fortune, and in his travels he went upon liking to a taylor; but he 
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Thomas, my eldest uncle, was bred a smith under his fa- 
ther, but being ingenious, and encouraged in learning, (as 
all my brothers were) by an esquire Palmer, then the princi- 
"pal inhabitant of that parish, he qualified himself for the bar, 
and became a considerable man in the county; was chief 


— 


kept such a stingy house, that he left him and travelled farther, and 
came to a smith’s house, and coming on a fasting day, being in popish 
times, he did not like there the first day; the next morning the servant 
was called up at five in the morning, but after a little time came a good 
toast and good beer, and he found good housekeeping there; he served 
and learned the trade of a smith. 

In queen Mary’s days, either his wife, or my grandmother, by father’s 
side, informed my father that they kept their bible fastened under the top 
of a joint-stool that they might turn up the book and read in the bible, 
that when any bedy came to the dore they turned up the stool for fear of 
the aparitor, for if it was discovered, they would be in hazard of their 
lives. My grandfather was a smith also, and settled at Eton in Northamp- 
tonshire, and he was imprisoned a year and a day on suspicion of his be- 
ing the author of some poetry that touched the character of some great 
man. He had only one son and one daughter; my grandfather’s name was 
Henry, my father’s name was Thomas, my mother’s name was Jane. My 
father was born at Ecton or Eton, Northamptonshire, on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1598; married to Miss Jane White, niece to,Coll White, of Banbu- 
ry, and died in the 84th year of his age. There was nine children'of us 
who were happy in our parents, who took great care by their instructions 
and pious example to breed us up in a religious way. My eldest brother 
had but one child, which was married to one Mr. Fisher, at Wallingbo- 
rough, in Northamptonshire. The town was lately burnt down, and whether 
she was a sufferer or not I cannot tell, or whether she be living or not, 
Her father dyed worth fifteen hundred pounds, but what her circum- 
stances are now I know not. She hath no child. If you by the freedom of 
your office, makes it more likely to convey a letter to her, it would be 

acceptable to me. There is also children of brother John and sister Mor- 
ris, but I hear nothing from them, and they write not to me, so that I know 
not where to find them. Ihave been again to about SCCING wseeeceeree but 
have mist of being informed. We received yours, and are glad to hear 
poor Jammy is recovered so well. Son John received the letter, but is so 
busy just now that he cannot write you an answer, but will do the best he 
can. 

Now with hearty love to, and prayer for you all, I rest your affection- 
ate father..- 

Boston, May 26, 1739. JOSTAETL FRANKLIN. 
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mover of all public-spirited enterprizes for the county or 
town of Northampton, as well as of his own village, of which 
many instances were related of him: and he was much taken 
notice of, and patronized by lord Halifax. He died in 1702, 
the 6th of January; four years to a day before I was born. 
The recital which some elderly persons made ‘to us of his 
character, I remember, struck you as something extraordi- 
nary, from its similarity with what you knew of me. « Had 
he died,” said you, «four years later, on the same day, one 
might have supposed a transmigration.” John, my next un- 
cle, was bred a dyer, I believe of wool. Benjamin was bred 
a silk dyer, serving an apprenticeship in London. He was 
an ingenious man. I remember, when I was a boy, he came 
to my father’s in Boston, and resided in»the house with us 
for several ‘years. There was always a particular affection 
between my father and him, and I was his godson. He lived | 
toa great age. He left behind him two quarto volumes of 
manuscript, of his own poetry, consisting of fugitive pieces 
addressed to his friends. He had invented a short-hand of his 
own, which he taught me, but not having practised it, I have 
now forgotten it. He was very pious, and an assiduous atten- 
dant at the sermons of the best preachers, which he reduced 
to writing according to his method, and had thus collected — 
several volumes of them. He was also a good deal of a poli- 
tician; too much so, perhaps for his station. There fell lately — 
into my hands in London, a collection he made of all the prin- 
cipal political pamphlets relating to public affairs, from the 
year 1641 to 17175 many of the volumes are wanting, as ap- 
pears by their numbering, but there still remains eight vo- 
Jumes in folio, and twenty in quarto and in octavo. A dealer 
in old books had met with them, and knowing me by name, 
having bought books of him, he brought them to me. It would 
appear that my uncle must have left them here, when he went 
to America, which was about fifty years ago. I found several 
of his notes in the margins. His grandson, Samuel Franklin, 
is still living in Boston. 

Our humble family early embraced the pofarbied religion, 
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Our forefathers continued Protestants through the reign of 
Mary, when they were sometimes in danger of persecution, 
on account of their zeal against popery. They had an Eng- 
lish bible, and to conceal it, and place it in safety, it was fas- 
tened open with tapes under and within the cover of a joint 
stool. When my great grandfather wished to ‘read it to his 
family, he placed the joint stool on his knees, and then turn- 
ed over the leaves under the tapes. One of the children stood 
at the door to give notice if he saw the apparitor coming, 
who was an officer of the spiritual court. In that case the 
stool was turned down again upon its feet, when the bible re- 
mained concealed under it as before. This anecdote I had 
from uncle Benjamin. The family continued all of the church 
of England, till about the end of Charles II. reign, when 
some of the ministers that had been outed for their noncon- 
formity, holding conventicles in Northamptonshire, my uncle 
Benjamin and my father Josiah adhered to them, and so con- 
tinued all their lives: the rest of the family remained with 
the episcopal church. | 

My father married young, and carried his wife with three 
children to New England, about 1682, The conventicles be- 
ing at that time forbidden by law, and frequently disturbed 
in their meetings, some considerable men of his acquaintance 
determined to go to that country, and he was prevailed with 
_ to accompany them thither, where they expected to enjoy the 
exercise of their religion with freedom. By the same wife 
my father had four children more born there, and by a second 
wife ten others; in all seventeen; of which I remember to 
have seen thirteen sitting together at his table, who all grew 
up to years of maturity, and were married: I was the young- 
est son, and the youngest of all except two daughters. I was 
born in Boston in New England. My mother, the second 
_ wife of my father, was Abiah Folger, daughter of Peter Fol- 
ger, one of the first settlers of New England; of whom hon- 
orable mention is made by Cotton Mather, in his ecclesiasti- 
cal history of that country, entitled Magnalia Christi Ameri- 
cand, as *a goodly and learned Englishman,” if I remem- 
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ber the words rightly. I was informed he wrote several small 
occasional works, but only one of them was printed, which I 
remember to have seen several years since. It was written in 
1675. It was in familiar verse, according to the taste of the 
times and people; and addressed to the government there. It 
asserts the liberty of conscience, in behalf of the Anabap- 
tists, the Quakers, and other sectarians, that had been perse- 
cuted. He attributes to this persecution the Indian wars, and 
other calamities that had befallen the country; regarding 
them as so many judgments of God, to punish so hemous an 
offence, so contrary to charity "This piece appeared to me as 
written with manly freedom and a pleasing simplicity. ‘The 
six last lines I remember, but have forgotten the preceding 
‘ones of the stanza; the purpose of them was, that his cen- 
sures proceeded from good will, and therefore he would be 
known to be the author. 

| Because to be a libeller (said he) } = 

I hate it with my heart; 

From Sherburne® town, where no I dwell, 
My name I do put here; 

Without offence, your real friend,— 
It is Peter Folgier. 

My elder brothers were all put apprentices to different 
trades. I was put to the grammar school at eight years of 
age, my father intending to devote me, as the tythe of his 
sons, to the service of the church. My early readiness in 
learning to read (which must have been very early, and I do 
not remember when I could not read) and the opinion of all 
my friends, that I should certainly make a good scholar, en- 
couraged him in this purpose of his. My uncle Benjamin, too, 
approved of it, and proposed to give me his short-hand 
volumes of sermons to set up with, if I would learn short- 
hand. 

TE continued however at the grammar school rather less 
than a year, though in that time I had risen gradually from 


® Sherburne in the island of Nantucket: 
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the middle of the class of that year, to be at the head of the 
same class, and was removed into the next class, whence I 
was to be placed in the third at the end of the year. But my 
father, burthened with a numerous family, was unable, with- 
out inconvenience, to support the expense of a college educa- 
tion; considering moreover, as he said to one of his friends 
in my presence, the little encouragement that line of life af- 
forded to those educated for it, he gave up his first intentions, 
took me from the grammar school, and sent me to a school 
for writing and arithmetic, kept by a then famous man, Mr. 
George Brownwell. He was a skilful master, and successful 
in his profession, employing the mildest and most encourag- 

ing methods. Under him I learnt to write a good hand pretty 
soon, but failed entirely in arithmetic. At ten years old, I 
‘was taken to help my father in his business of a tallow-chan- 
dler and soap-boiler, a business to which he was not bred, 
but had assumed on his arrival in New England, because 
he found that his dying trade, being in little request, would 
not maintain his family. Accordingly, I was employed in cut- 
ting the wick for the candles, filling the molds for cast can- 
dles, attending the shop, going of errands, &c. 

I disliked the trade, and had a strong inclination to go to 
sea, but my father declared against it; but residing near the 
water, I was much in it and on it. I learnt to swim well, and 
to manage boats; and when embarked with other boys, I was 
commcnly allowed to govern, especially in any case of dilli- 
culty; and upon other occasions, I was generally the leader 
among the boys, and sometimes led them ito scrapes, of 
which I will mention an instance, as it shews an early pro- 
jecting public spirit, though not then justly conducted. 

There was a salt marsh which bounded part of the mill- 
pond, on the edge of which at high water we used to stand to 
fish for minnows; by much trampling we had made it a mere 
quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharf there for us to 
stand upon, and I shewed my comrades a large heap of stones, 
which were intended for a new house near the marsh, and 
which would very well suit our purpose. Accordingly, in the 

won. 4s, C 
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evening, when the workmen were gone home, I assembled a 
number of my playfellows, and we worked diligently like so 
many emmets, sometimes two or three to a stone, till we - 
had brought them all to make our little wharf. The next 
morning the workmen were surprised, on missing the stones 
which formed our wharf; inquiry was made after the authors 
of this transfer, we were discovered, complained of, and cor- 
rected by our fathers; and though I demonstrated the utility 
of our work, mine convinced me that, that which was not 
truly honest could not be truly useful. 

I suppose you may like to know what kind of a man | my 
father was. He had an excellent constitution, was of a mid- 
dle stature, well set, and very strong: he could draw pretti- 
ly, was a little skilled in music; his voice was sonorous and 
agreeable, so that when he played on his violin and sung 
withal, as he was accustomed to do after the business of the 
day was over, it was extremely agreeable to hear. He had 
some knowledge of mechanics, and on occasion was very 
handy with other tradesmen’s tools; but his great excellence 
was his sound understanding and solid judgment in pruden- 
tial matters, both in private and public affairs. It is true he 
was never employed in the latter, the numerous family he 
had to educate, and the strictness of his circumstances keep- 
ing him close to his trade: but I remember well his being 
frequently visited by leading men, who consulted him for his 
opinion in public affairs, and those of the church he belonged 
to, and who shewed great respect for his judgment and ad- 
vice: he was also much consulted by private persons about 
their affairs, when any difliculty occurred; and frequently 
chosen an arbitrator between contending parties. At his table 
he liked to have, as often as he could, some sensible friend 
or neighbor to converse with, and always took care to start 
some ingenious or useful topic for discourse, which might 
tend to improve the minds of his children. By this means he 
turned our attention to what was good, just, and prudent, i in 
the conduct of lifes and little or no notice was ever taken of 
what related to the victuals on the table, MER it was well 
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or ill dressed, in or out of season, of good or bad flavor, 
preferable or inferior to this or that other thing of the kind, 
so that I was brought up in such a perfect inattention to those 
matters, as to be quite indifferent as to what kind of food was 
set before me. Indeed I am so unobservant of it, that to this 
day I can scarce tell a few hours after dinner of what dishes 
it consisted. This has been a great convenience to me in tra- 
velling, where my companions have been sometimes very un- 
happy for want of a suitable gratification of their more deli- 
cate because better instructed tastes and appetites. 

My mother had likewise an excellent constitution: she 
suckled all her ten children. I never knew either my father 
or mother to have any sickness, but that of which they died— 
he at 89 and she at 85 years of age. They lie buried together: 
at Boston, where I some years since placed a marble over 
their grave, with this inscription: 


Josiah Franklin 
and 
Abiah his wife 
lie here interred. 
They lived lovingly together in wedlock 
fifty-five years. 

And without an estate, or any gainful employment 
By constant labor and honest industry, 
maintained a large family comfortably, 

And brought up thirteen children and seven grandchildren 
_respectably. 
From this instance, reader, 
Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling, 
And distrust not Providence. 

He was a pious and prudent man; 
She a discreet and virtuous woman. 
Their youngest son, 

In filial regard to their memory, 

Places this stone. 
J. F. born 1655, died 1744, tas 89. 
Aus Fr. emusiat 1667, meme 1752, -praent 85. 


‘By. my rambling digressions, I perceive myself to be © 
grown old. I ysed to write more methodically. But one daes 
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not dress for private company ¢ as fora public ball. wir 
it is only negligence. 

To return: I continued thus employed in my father’ Ss. in 
ness for two years, that is till I was twelve years old; and 
my brother John, who was bred to that business, ich left 
my father, married and set up for himself at Rhode Island, 
there was every appearance that I was destined to supply his 
place, and become a tallow-chandler. But my dislike to the 
trade continuing: my father had apprehensions, that if. he did 
not put me to one more agreeable, I should break loose and 
go to sea, as my brother Josiah had done, to his great vexa- 
tion. In consequence he took me to walk with him, and see 
joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, &e. at their work, that 
he might observe my inclination, and endeavor to fix it on some — 
trade or profession that would keep me on land. It has ever 
since been a pleasure to me to see good workmen handle their 
tools; and it has been often useful to me to have learnt so 
much by it as to be able to do some trifling jobs in the house, 
when a workman was not at hand, and to construct little ma- 
chines for my experiments, at the moment when the inten- 
tion of making them was warm in my mind. My father 
determined at last for the cutler’s trade, and placed me for 
some days on trial with Samuel, son to my uncle Benjamin, 
who was bred to that trade in London, and had just establish- 
ed himself in Boston. But the sum he exacted as a fee for 
my apprenticeship displeased my father, and I was taken 
home again. From my infancy I was passionately fond of 
reading, and all the money that came into my hands was laid 
out in the purchasing of books. I was very fond of voyages. 
My first acquisition was Bunyan’s works ‘in separate little 
volumes. I afterwards sold them to enable me to buy R. Bur- 
ton’s Historical Collections ; they were small chapmen’s books, 
and cheap, 40 volumes in all. My father’s little library con- 
sisted chiefly of books in polemic divinity, most of which I 
read. I have often regretted, that at a time when I had such 
a thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not fallen into 
my way, since it was resolved I should not be bred to divini- 
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ty; there was among them Plutarch’s lives, which I read 
abundantly, and I still think that time spent to great advan- 
tage. There was also a book of De Foe’s, called an Essay on 
Projects, and another of Dr. Mather’s, called an Essay to do 
good, which perhaps gave me a turn of thinking that had an 
influence on some of the principal future events of my life.» 
This bookish inclination at length determined my father to 
make me a printer though he had already one son (James) 
of that profession. In 1717 my brother James returned from 
England with a press and letters to set up his business in 
Boston. I liked it much better-than that of my father, but 
still had an hankering for the sea. To prevent the apprehend- 
ed effect of such an inclination, my father was impatient to 
have me bound to my brother. I stood out some time, but at 
last was persuaded, and signed the indentures when I was 
yet but:twelve years old. I was to serve as an apprentice till 
I was twenty-one years of age, only I was to be allowed jour- 
neyman’s wages during the last year. In a little time I made 
a great progress in the business, and became a useful hand to 
my brother. I now had access to better books. An acquaint- 
ance with the apprentices of booksellers, enabled me some- 
times to borrow a small one, which I was careful to return 
soon and clean. Often I sat up in my chamber the greatest 
‘part of the night, when the book was borrowed in the evening 
to be returned in the morning, lest it shonld be found missing. 
- After some time a merchant, an ingenious sensible man, Mr. 
Matthew Adams, who had a pretty collection of books, fre- 
quented our printing office, took notice of me, and invited me 
to see his library, and very kindly proposed to lend me such 
books as I chose to read. I now took a strong inclination for 
poetry, and wrote some little pieces; my brother supposing it 
might turn to account, encouraged me, and induced me to 
compose two occasional ballads. One was called the Light- 
house tragedy, and contained an account of the shipwreck of 
captain Worthilake, with his two daughters: the other was a 
sailor’s song, on the taking of the famous Teach (or Black- 
beard) the pirate. They were wretched stuff, in street ballad 
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style; and whicn they were printed, my brother sent me about 
the town to sell them. The first sold prodigtously, the event 
being recent, and having made a great noise. This success 
flattered my vanity, but my father discouraged me, by criti- 
cisine my performances, and telling me, verse makers were 
generally beggars. Thus I escaped being a poet, a afd proba-- 
bly a very bad one: but as prose writing has been of great 
use to me in the course of my life, and was a principal means 
of my advancement, I shall tell you how in such a situation, 
I acquired what little ability I may be supposed to have in 
that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, John bins, 
by name, with whom I was intimately acquainted. We some- 
times disputed, and very fond we were of argument, and 
very desirous of confuting one another, which disputatious 
turn, by the way, is apt to become a very bad habit, making 
people often extremely disagreeable in company, by the con- 
tradiction that is necessary to bring it into practice; and 
thence besides souring and spoiling the conversation, if 1s 
productive of disgusts and perhaps enmities with coe who 
may have occasion for friendship. I had caught this by read- 
ing my father’s books of disputes on religion. Persons of good 
sense, I have since observed, seldom fall into it, except law- 
yers, university men, and generally men of all sorts who — 
have been bred at Edinhure. A question was once some how 
or other started, between Collins and me, on the propriety of 
educating the female sex in learning, and their abilities for 
study. He was of opinion that it was improper, and that they 
were naturally unequal to it. I took the contrary side, per- 
haps for dispute sake. He was naturally more eloquent, havy- 
ing a greater plenty of words; and sometimes as I thought I 
was vanquished more by his fluency than by the strength of 
his reasons. As we parted without settling the point, and — 
were not to see one another again for some time, I sat down 
to put my arguments in writing, which I copied fair and sent 
to him. He answered, and I replied. Three or four letters on 
aside had passed, when my father happened to find my pa- 
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pers and read them. Without entering into the subject in dis- 
putes, he took occasion to talk to me about my manner of 
writing; observed that though I had the advantage of my an- 
tagonist in correct spelling and pointing, (which he attributed 
to the printing house) I fell far short in elegance of expres- 
sion, in method, and perspicuity, of which he convinced me 
by several instances. I saw the justice of his remarks, and 
thence grew more attentive to my manner of writing, and 
determined to endeavor to improve my style. 

About this time I met with an odd volume of the Specta- 
tor.. I had never before seen any of them. I bought it, read 
it over and over, and was much delighted with it. I thought 
the writing excellent, and wished if possible to imitate it. 
With that view I took some. of the papers, and making short 
hints of the sentiments in each sentence, laid them by a few 
days, and then without looking at the book, tried to complete 
the papers again, by expressing each hinted sentiment at 
length and as fully as it had been expressed before in any 
suitable words that should occur to me. Then I compared 
my Spectator with the original, discovered some of my faults, 
and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, 
or a readiness in recoliecting and using them, which I thought 
I should have acquired before that time, if I had gone on mak- 
ing verses; since the continual search for words of the same 
import, but of different lengths, to suit the measure, or of 
different sounds for the rhyme, would have laid me under a 
constant necessity of searching for variety, and also have 
tended to fix that variety in- my mind, and make me master 
of it. Therefore I took some of the tales in the Spectater, and 
turned them into verse: and after a time, when I bad pretty 
_well forgotten the prose, turned them back again. Lalso some- 
times jumbled my collection of hints into confusion, and after 
some weeks endeavored to reduce them into the best order, 
before I began to form the full sentences and complete the 
subject. This was to teach me method in the arrangement of 
the thoughts. By comparing my work with the original, I dis- 
eovered many faults and corrected them; but I sometimes had 
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the pleasure to fancy, that in particulars of small consequence 
I had been fortunate enough to improve the method or the 
language, and this encouraged me to think, that I might in 
time come to be a tolerable English writer, of which I was ex- 
tremely ambitious. The time I alloted for writing exercises 
and for reading, was at night, or before work began in the 
morning, or on Sunday, when I contrived to be in the print- 
ing house, avoiding as much as I could, the constant atten- 
dance at public worship, which my father used to exact from 
me when E was under his care, and which I still continued to 
consider as a duty, though I could not afford time to prac- 
tise it. 

When about on, years of age, I happened to meet with 
another book, written by one ‘Tryon recommending a vegeta- 
ble diet. I determined to go into it. My brother being yet 
unmarried, did not keep house, but boarded himself and his 
apprentices in another family. My refusing to eat flesh occa- 
sioned an inconvenience, and I was frequently chid for my 
singularity. [ made myself acquainted with Tryon’s manner 
of preparing some of his dishes, such as boiling potatoes or 
rice, making hasty pudding, and a few others, and then pro- 
posed to my brother, if he would give me weekly half the 
money he paid for my board, I would board myself. He in- 
stantly agreed to it, and I presently found that I could save 
half what he paid me. 

This was an additional fund for buying of bocks. But I 
had another advantage in it. My brother and the rest going 
from the printing office to their meals, I remained there alone; 
and dispatching presently my light repast, which was often 
no more than a biscuit, or a slice of bread and a handful of 
raisins, a tart from the pastry cook’s, and a glass of water, had. 
the rest of the time till their return for study, in which I 
made the greater progress, from that greater clearness of 
head and quick apprehension, which generally attends: tem- 
perance in eating and drinking. | 

Now it was, that being on some occasion made daa of 
my ignorance in figures, which I had twice failed learning 
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when at school. I took Cocker’s book on arithmetic, and went 
through the whole by myself with the greatest ease. I also 
read Sellers and Sturny’s book on navigation, which made 
me acquainted with the little geometry it contained; but I 
never proceeded far in that science. I read about this time 
Locke on the Human Understanding, and the .irt of Thinking 
by Messrs. du Port Royal. 

While I was intent on improving my language, I met with 
an English grammar, (I think it was Greenwood’s) having 
at the end of it two little sketches, on the arts of rhetoric 
and logic, the latter finishing with a dispute in the Socratic 
method; and soon after 1 procured Xenophon’s Memorable 
things of Socrates, wherein there are many examples of the 
same method. I was charmed by it, adopted it, dropt my ab- 
rupt contradiction and positive argumentation, and put on the 
humble inquirer; and being then, from reading Shaftesbury 
and Collins, made a doubter, as Talready was in many points 
of our religious doctrines, I found this method the safest for 
myself and very embarrassing to those against whom I used 
‘it; therefore I took delight in it, practised it continually, and 
grew very artful and expert in drawing people, even of su- 
perior knowledge, into concessions. the consequences of which 
they did not foresee; entangling them in difficulties, out of 
which they could not extricate themselves, and so obtaining 
victories, that neither myself nor my cause always deserved. 
I continued this method some few years, but gradually left it, 
retaining only the habit of expressing myself in terms of 
modest diffidence; never using, when I advanced any thing 
that may possibly be disputed, the word certainly—undoubiedly, 
or any other that gave the air of positiveness to an opinion; 
but rather say I conceive, or apprehend a thing to be so and so; 
it appears to me; or Lshould not think it so, for such and such 
reasons; or I imagine it to be so; or it is so, if Lam not mis- 
taken. This habit I believe has been of great advantage to 
me, when I have had occasion to inculcate my opinions, and 
persuade men into measures that I have been from time to 
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time engaged in promoting; and as the chief ends of conver- 
sation are to inform, or to be informed, to please or to persuades 
I wish well meaning and sensible men would not lessen their 
power of doing good by a positive assuming manner that sel- 
dom fails to disgust, tends to create opposition, and to defeat 
most of those purposes for which speech was given to us. 

In fact if you wish to instruct others, a positive and dog- 
matical manner in advancing your sentiments may occasion 
opposition and prevent a candid attention. If you desire im- 
provement from others you should not at the same time express 
yourself fixed in your present opinions; modest and sensible 
men who do not love disputation will leave you undisturbed in 
the possession of your errors. In adopting such a manner, 
you can seldom expect to please your hearers, or obtain the 
concurrence you desire. Pope judiciously observes, | 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
_ And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
He also recommends it to us, 
To speak tho’ sure, with seeming diffidence. 
And he might have joined with this line, that which he has 
coupled with another, I think less properly, 
For want of modesty is want of sense, 
If you ask, why less properly, I must repeat the lines, 
Immodest words admit of no defence, ) 
For want of modesty is want of sense. 
Now is not the want of sense (where a man is so unfortunate 
as to want it) some apology for his want of modesty? and. 
would not the lines stand more justly thus? 
Immodest words admit but this defence, 
That want of modesty is want of sense. 


This however, I should submit to better judgments. 


My brother had in 1720-or 21, began to print a newspaper. 
It was the second that appeared in America, and was called’ 
the Mew England Courant. The only one before it, was. the 
Boston News Letier. I remember his being dissuaded by some 
of his friends from the undertaking, as not likely to. succeed, 
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one newspaper being in their judgment, enough for America. 
At this time (1771) there are not less than five-and-twenty.4 
He went on however, with the undertaking; I was employed 
_to carry the papers to the customers, after having worked in 
composing the types and printing off the sheets. He had some 
ingenious men among his friends, who amused themselves by 
writing little pieces for this paper, which gained it credit, 
and made it more in demand, and these gentlemen often visit- 
ed us. j ; 

Hearing their conversations and their accounts of the ap- 
probation their papers were received with, I was excited to 
try my hand among them: but being still a boy, and sus- 
pecting that my brother would object to printing any thing 
of mine in his paper, if he knew it to be mine, I contrived to 
disguise my hand, and writing an anonymous paper, I put it 
at night under the door of the printing house. It was found 
in the morning, and communicated to his writing friends, 
when they called in as usual. They read it, commented on it 
in my hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure of finding it 
had met with their approbation, and that in their different 
guesses at the author, none were named but men of some cha- 
racter among us for learning and ingenuity. I suppose that 
I was rather lucky in my judges, and they were not really 
so very good as I then belicved them to be. 

Encouraged however by this attempt I wrote and sent in 
the same way to the press several other pieces, that were 
equally approved; and I kept my secret till all my fund of 
sense for such performances was exhausted, and then disco- 
vered it, when I began to be considered with a little more at- 
tention by my brother’s acquaintance. However, that did not 
quite please him, as he thought it tended to make me too vain. 
This might be one occasion of the differences we began to 
have about this time. Though a brother, he considered him- 
self as my master, and me as his apprentice, and accordingly 
expected the same services from me as he would from another, 
while I thought he degraded me too much in some he required 
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of me, who from a brother required more indulgence. Gur 
disputes were often brought before our father, and I fancy I 
was cither generally in the right or else a better pleader, be- 
cause the judgment was generally in my favor. But my bro- . 
ther was passionate and had often beaten me, which 1 took 
extremely amiss; and thinking my apprenticeship very tedi- 
ous, I was continually wishing for some opportunity of short- 
ening it, which at length offered in a manner unexpected.. 

Perhaps the harsh and tyrannical treatment of me, might 
be a means of impressing me with the aversion to arbitrary 
power, that has stuck to me through my whole life. 

One of the pieces in our newspaper, on some political point, 
which I have now forgotten, gave offence to the assembly. 
He was taken up, censured, and imprisoned for a month, by 
the speaker’s warrant, I suppose because he would not disco- 
ver the author. I too was taken up and examined before the 
council; but though I did not give them any satisfaction, 

hey contented themselves with admonishing me and dismiss- 
ed me, considering me perhaps as an apprentice, who was 
bound to keep his master’s secrets. 

During my brother’s confinement, which I resenea a on 
deal, notwithstanding our differences, I had the management 
of the paper; and I made bold to give our rulers some rubs 
in it, which my brother took very kindly, while others began 
to consider me in an unfavorable light, as a youth that had a 
turn for libelling and satire. My brother’s discharge was-ac- 
companied with an order (and a very odd one) that « James 
Franklin should no longer print the newspaper called the 
New England Courant.” | 

On a consultation held in our printing office amongst his 
friends, what he should do in this. conjuncture, it was pro- 
posed to elude the order, by changing the name of the paper; 
but my brother seeing inconveniences in this, came to a con- . 
clusion, as a better way, to let the paper in future be printed 
in the name of Benzamin Franxuin: and in order to avoid: 
the censure of the assembly that might fall on him, as still 
printing it by his apprentice, he contrived and consented that 
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my old indenture should be returned to me, with a discharge 
on the back of it, to show in case of necessity, and in order 
to secure to him the benefit of my service, I should sign new 
indentures for the remainder of my time, which was to be 
kept private. A very flimsy scheme it was; however, it was 
immediately executed, and the paper was printed accordingly 
under my name for several months. At length a fresh differ- 
ence arising between my brother and me, I took upon me to 
assert my freedom; presuming that he would not venture to 
produce the new indentures. It was not fair in me to take 
this advantage, and this I therefore reckon as one of the first. 
errata of my life; but the unfairness of it weighed little with 
me, when under the impressions of resentment for the blows 
his passion too often urged him to bestow upon me: though 
he was otherwise not an illnatured man: perhaps I was too 
saucy and provoking. 

When he found I would leave him, he took care to prevent 
my getting employment in any other printing house in town, 
by going round and speaking to every master, who accord- 
ingly refused to give me work. I then thought of going to 
New York, as the nearest place where there was a printer; 
and I was rather inclined to leave Boston, when I reflected 
that I had already made myself a little obnoxious to the go- 
verning party, and from the arbitrary proceedings of the as- 
sembly in my brother’s case, it was likely I might, if I staid, 
soon bring myself into scrapes; and further that my indiscreet 
disputation’ about religion began to make me pointed at 
with horror, by good people, as an infidel or atheist. I con- 
cluded therefore to remove to New York; but my father now 
siding with my brother, I was sensible that if I attempted to 
go openly, means would be used to prevent me. My friend. 
Collins, therefore undertook to manage my flight. He agreed 
with the captain of a New York sloop to take me, under pre- 
tence of my being a young man of his acquaintance that 

had an intrigue with a girl of bad character, whose parents 
would compel me to marry hers and that I could neither ap- 
pear or come away publicly. I sold my books to raise a little 
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money, was taken on board the sloop privately, had a fair 
wind, and in three days, found myself at New York, near 
three hundred miles from my home, at the age of seventeen; 
without the least recommendation, or knowledge of any per- 
son in the place, and very little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had felt for the sea was by this time done 
away, or I might now have gratified it. But having another pro- 
fession, and conceiving myself a pretty good workman, I offer- 
ed my services to a printer of the place, old Mr. W. Brad- 
ford, who had been the first printer in Pennsylvania, but had 
removed thence, in consequence of a quarrel with the gover- 
nor, general Keith. He could give me no employment, having 
little to do, and hands enough already. But he said, « my son 
«‘at Philadelphia, has lately lost his principal hand, Aquilla 
«6 Rose, by death; if you go thither, I believe he may employ 
«‘ you.” Philadelphia was one hundred miles farther; I set out 
however, ina boat for Amboy, leaving my chest and things to 
follow me round by sea. In crossing the bay we met with a 
squall that tore our rotten sails to pieces, prevented our getting 
into the kill, and drove us upon Long Island. In our way, a 
drunken Dutchman, who was a passenger too, fell over board; 
when he was sinking, I reached through the water to his 
shock pate, and drew him up, so that we got him in again. 
Hlis ducking sobered him alittle and he went to sleep, taking 
first out of his pocket a book, which he desired L.would dry 
for him. It proved to be my old favorite author, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, in Datch, finely printed on good paper, 
copper cuts, a dress better than I had ever seen it wear in its 
own language. I have since found that it has been translated 
into most of the languages of Europe, and suppose it has 
been more generally read than any other book, except per-— 
haps the Bible. Honest John was the first that I know of, 
who mixed narration and dialogue; a method of writing very . 
engaging to the reader, who in the most interesting parts 
finds himself, as it were, admitted into the company and pre- 
sent at the conversation. De Foe has imitated him success- 
fully in his Robinson Crusoe, in his Moll Flanders, and 
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_ other pieces; and Richardson has done the same in his Pa- 
mela, &c. 

On approaching the island, we found it was in a place 
where there could be no landing, there being a great surf on 
the stony beach. So we dropped anchor, and swung out our 
cable towards the shore. Some people came down to the shore, 
_and hallooed us, as we did to them, but the wind was so high, 
and the surf so loud, that we could not understand each other. 
"There were some small boats near the shore, and we made 
signs, and called to them to fetch us; but they either did not 
comprehend us, or it was impracticable, so they went off. 
Night approaching, we had no remedy but to have patience 
till the wind abated, and in the mean time the boatmen and 
myself concluded to sleep if we could; and so we crowded 
into the hatches, where we joined the Dutchman, who was 
still wet, and the spray breaking over the head of our boat, 
leaked through to us, so that we were soon almost as wet as 
he. In this manner we lay all night with very little rest; but 
the wind abating the next day, we made a shift to reach Am- 
boy before night; having been thirty hours on the water, 
without victuals, or any drink but a bottle of filthy rum: the 
water we sailed on being salt. 

In the evening I found myself very feverish, and went to 
bed: but having read somewhere that cold water drank plen- 
tifully was good for a fever, I followed the prescription; and 
sweat plentifully most of the night: my fever left me, and in 
the morning, crossing the ferry, I proceeded on my journey 
on foot, having fifty miles to Burlington, where I was told I 
should find boats that would carry me the rest of the way to 
Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day, I was thoroughly soaked, , 
and by noon a good deal tired, so I stopt at a poor inn, where 
I stayed all night; beginning now to wish I had never left 
home. I made so miserable a figure too, that I found by the 
questions asked me, I was suspected to be some runaway in- 
dentured servant, and in danger of being taken up on that 
suspicion. However, I proceeded next day, and got in the 
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‘evening to an inn, within eight or ten miles of Burlington, 
kept by one Dr. Brown. He entered into conversation with 
me, while { took seme refreshment, and finding I had read 
a little, became very obliging and friendly. Our acquaintance 
continued all the rest of his iife. He had been, I imagine, an 
ambulatory quack doctor, for there was no town in England, 
or any country in Europe, of which he could not give a very 
particular account. He had some letters, and was ingenious, 
but he was an infidel, and wickedly undertook some years 
after to turn the Bible into doggrel verse; as Cotten had for- 
merly done with Virgil. By this means he set many facts in 
a ridiculous light, and might have done mischief with weak 
minds, if his work had been published; but it never was. At 
his house I lay that night, and arrived the next morning at 
Burlington; but had the mortification to find, that the regu- 
lar boats had gone a little before, and no other expected to 
go before Tuesday, this being Saturday. Wherefore I return- 
ed to an old woman in the town, of whom I had bought some 


; ® # . 
gingerbread to eat on the water, and asked her advice: she 


proposed to lodge me, till a passage by some other boat oc- 
curred. ‘I accepted her offer, being much fatigued by travel- 
ling on foot. Understanding I was a printer, she wonid ite 
had me remain in that town and follow my business; being 
ignorant what stock was necessary to begin with. She was 
very hospitable, gave me a dinner of ox cheek with’ great 
good-will, accepting only of a pot of ale in return; and I 
thought myself fixed till Tuesday should come. However, 
walking in the evening by the side of the river, a boat came 
by, which I found was going towards Philadelphia with seve- 
ral people in her. They took mein, and as there was no 
wind, we rowed all the way; and about midnight, not having: 
yet seen the city, some of the company were confident we 
must have passed it, and would row no further; the others 
knew not where we were, so we put towards the shore, got 
into a creck, landed near an old fence, with the rails of which 
we made a fire, the night being cold, in October, and there 
we remained till daylight. Then one of the company knew 
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the place to be Cooper’s creek, a little above Philadelphia, 
Which we saw as soon as we got out of the creek, and arriv- 
ed there about eight or nine o’clock, on the Sunday morning, 
and landed at Market-street wharf : 

I have been the more particular in this description of my 
journey, and shall be so of my first entry into that city, that 
you may in your mind compare such unlikely beginnings, 
with the figure I have since made there. I was in my work- 
ing dress, my best clothes coming round by sea. I was dirty, 
from my being so long in the boat: n:y pockets were stuffed 
out with shirts and stockings, and I knew no one, nor where 
to look for lodging. Fatigued with walking, rowing, and the 
want of sleep, [ was very hungry; and my whole stock of 
cash consisted in a single dollar, and about a shilling In cop- 
per coin, which I gave to the boatmen for my passage. At first 
they refused it, on account of my having rowed, but I insist- 
ed on their taking it. Bian is sometimes move generous when 
he has little money, than when he has plenty ; perhaps to pre- 
vent his being thought to have but little. I walked towards 
the top of the street, gazing about still in Market-street, 
where I met a boy with bread. I had often made a meal of 
dry bread, and inquirimg where he had bought it, I went 
immediately to the baker’s he directed me to. I asked for 
biscuits, meaning such as we had at Boston: that sort, if 
seems, was not made in Philadelphia. I then asked for a threc- 
penny loaf, and was told they had none. Not knowing the 
different prices, nor the names of the different sorts of bread, 
I told him to give me three-penny worth of any sort. He » 
gave me accordingly three great puffy rolls. I was surprised 
at the quantity, but took it, and having no room in my pock- 
ets, walked off with a roll under each arm, and eating the. 
other. Thus I went up Market-street as far as Fourth-street, 
passing by the door of Mr. Read, my future wife’s father; 
when she, standing at the door, saw me, and thought I made, 
as I certainly did, a most awkward ridiculous appearance. 
Then I turned and went down Chestnut-street and part of 
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Walnut-street, eating my roll all the way, and coming round 
found myself again at Market-strect wharf, near the boat I 
came in, to which L went fora draught of the river water’; 
and being filled with one of my rolls gave the other two to a 
woman and her child that came down the river inthe boat 
with us, and were waiting to go farther. Thus refreshed, I 
walked again up the street, which by this time had many 
clean-dressed people in it, who were all walking the same 
way: I joined them and thereby was led into the great meet- 
ing house of the Quakers near the market. I sat down among 


them, and after looking round awhile, and hearing nothing ~ 


said, being very drowsy, through labor and want of rest the 
preceding night, I fell fast asleep, and continued so till the 


meeting broke up, when some one was kind enough to reuse _ 


me. This therefore was the first house I was in, or slept in, 
in Philadelphia. . 

I then walked down towards the river, and looking in the 
faces of every one, I met a young Quaker man whose coun- 
tenance pleased me, and accosting him, requested he would 
tell me where a stranger could get a lodging. We were then 
near the sign of the Three Mariners. « Here,” said he, is 
a house where they receive strangers, but it is not a reputa- 
ble one; if thou wilt walk with me, I ’ll shew thee a better 
one;”’ and he conducted me to the Crooked Billet in Water- 
street. There I got a dinner; and while I was eating, several 
questions were asked me; as from my youth and appearance 
I was suspected of being a runaway. After dinner my host 
having shewn me to a bed, I lay myself on it, without un- 
dressing, and slept till six in the evening, when I was called 

to supper. I went to bed again very early, and slept very 
soundly till next morning. Then I dressed myself as neat as 
I could, and went to Andrew Bradford, the printer’s. I found 
in the shop the old man his father, whom I had seen at 
New York, and who, travelling on horseback, had got to Phi- 
ladelphia before me. He introduced me to his son, who receiy- 
ed me civilly, gave me a breakfast, but told me he did not at 
present want a hand, being lately supplied with one: but there 
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was another printer in town lately set up, one Keimer, who 
perhaps might employ me: if not, I should be welcome to 
lodge at his house, and he would give me a little work to do 
‘now and then till fuller business should offer. 

' The old gentleman said he would go with me to the new 
printer; and when we found him, « Neighbor,’ said Brad- 
ford, «I have brought to see you, a young man of your busi- 
ness; perhaps you may want such a one.”? He asked me a 
few questions, put a composing stick in my hand to see how 
I worked, and then said he would employ me soon, though he 
had just then nothing for me to do; and taking old Bradford, 
whom he had never seen before, to be one of the town’ peo- 
ple that had a good will for him, entered inte a conversation 
~ on his present undertaking and prospects; while Bradford, 
(not discovering that he was the other printer’s father,) on 
Keimer’s saying he expected soon to get the greatest part of 
the business into his own hands; drew him on by artful ques- 
tions, and starting little doubts, to explain all his views, what 
influence he relied on,.and in what manner he intended to pro- 
ceed. TE who stood by and heard all, saw immediately, that 
one was a crafty old sophister, and the other a true novice. 
Bradford left me with Keimer, who was greatly surprised 
when I told him who the old man was. | 

The printing house, I found, consisted of an old damaged 
press and a small worn-out fount of English types, which he 
was using himself, composing an elegy on Aquilla Rose, be- 
forementioned; an ingenious young man, of excellent charac- 
ter, much respected in the town, secretary to the assembly, 
and a pretty poet. Keimer made verses too, but very indiffe- 
rently. He could not be said to write them, for his method 
was to compose them in the types directly out of his head; 
there being no copy, but one pair of cases, and the elegy 
probably requiring all the letter, no one could help him. I 
endeavored to ptt his press (which be had not yet used, 
and of which he understood nothing) into order to be work- 
ed with; and promising to come and print off his clegy as 
soon as he should have got it ready, I returned to Bradford's, 
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who gaye me a little job to do for the present, and there I 
lodged and dicted. A few days after Keimer sent for me to 
print off the elegy. And now he had got another pair of 

cases, and a pamphlet to reprint, on which he set me to work. 

‘These two printers I found poorly qualified for their busi- 
ness. Bradford had not been bred to it, and was very illite- 
rate; and Keimer, though something of a scholar, was a mere 
compositor, knowing nothing of press-work. He had been 
ene of the French prophets, and could act their enthusiastic 
agitations. At this time he did not profess any particular re- 
ligion, but something of. all: on occasion; was very ignorant 
of the world, and had, as I afterwards found, a good deal of 
the knave in his ‘composition. He did not like my lodging at 
Bradford’s while I worked with him. He had a house indeed, 
but without furniture, so he could not lodge me; but he got 
mie a lodging at Mr. Read’s, beforementioned, who was the 
owner of his house: and my.chest of clothes being come by 
this time, I made rather a more respectable appearance in the 
cyes of Miss Read, than I had done when she first happened 
to see me cating my roll in the street. 

I began now to have some acquaintance among the young 
people of the town, that were lovers of reading, with whom. 
spent my evenings very pleasantly; and gained money by my 
industry and frugality. I lived very contented, and forgot 
Boston as much as I could, and did not wish it should be — 
Known where I resided, except to my friend Collins, who was 
in the secret, and kept it faithfully. At length, however, an 
incident happened, that occasioned my return home much 
sooner than I had intended. IT had a brother-in-law, Robert 
Holmes, master of a sloop that traded between Boston and 
Delaware. He being at New Castle, forty miles below Phila- 
delphia, and hearing of me, wrote me a letter, mentioning the 
grief of my relations and friends in Boston, at my abrupt de- _ 
parture, assuring me of their good will to mé, and that every. 
thing would be accommodated to my mind if I would return; 
to which he intreated me earnestly. I wrote an answer to his 
Tetter, thanked him for his advice, but stated my reasons for 
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quitting Boston, so fully and in such a light, as to convince 
him, that 1 was not so much in the wrong as he had appre- 
hended. | 

_ Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was then at 
New Castle, and captain Holmes, happening to be in compa- 
ny with him, when my letter came to hand, spoke to him of 
me, and shewed him the letter. The governor read it, and 
seemed surprised when he was told my age. He said I appear- 
ed a young man of promising parts, and therefore should be 
encouraged: the printers at Philadelphia were wretched ones, 
and if I would set up there, he made no doubt I should succeed ; 
for his part he would procure me the public business, and do 
me every other service in his power. This my brother-in-law 
Holmes afterwards told me in Boston: but I knew as yet no- 
thing of it; when one day Keimer and I being at work together 
near the window we saw the governor and another gentleman, 
(who proved to be col. French of New Castle, in the province 
of Delaware) finely dressed, come directly across the street 
to our house, and heard them at the door. Keimer ran down 
immediately, thinking it a visit to him: but the governor in- 
quired for me, came up, and with a condescension and polite- 
ness I had been quite unused to, made me many compliments, 
desired to be acquainted with me; blamed me kindly for not hav- 
ing made myself known to him, when I first came to the place, 
and would have me away with him to the tavern, where he 
was going with colonel French to taste, as he said, some ex- 
cellent Madeira. I was not a little surprised, and Keimer 
stared with astonishment. I went however with the governor 
and colonel French to a tavern the corner of Vhird-street, 
and over the Madeira he proposed my setting up my business. 
He stated the probabilities of my success, and beth he and 
colonel French assured me I should have their interest and 
influence to obtain for me the public business of both govern- 
ments. And as I expressed doubts that my father would assist 
me in it, sir William said he would give me a letter to him, 
in which he would set forth the advantages, and he did 
not doubt, he should determine him to comply. So it was con- 
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cluded I should return to Boston by the first vessel, with the. 


governor’s letter to my father. In the mean time it was to be 
kept a secret, and I went on working with Keimer as usual. 
The governor sent for me now and then to dine with him, 
which I considered a great honor, more particularly as he 


conversed with me in the most affable, familiar, and friendly — 
* ’ “ 


manner. i 
About the end of April, 1724, a little vessel offered for. 

Boston. I took leave of Keimer, as going to see my friends. 

The governor gave me an ample letter, saying many flatter- 


ing things of me to my father, and strongly recommending 


the project of my setting up at Philadelphia, as a thing that 
would make my fortune. We struck on ashoal in going down 
the bay, and sprung a leak; we had a blustering time at sea, 
and were obliged to pump almost continually, at which I took 
my turn. We arrived safe, however, at Boston in abouta fort- 
night. I had been absent seven months, and my friends had 


heard nothing of me; for my brother Holmes was not yet re- | 


turned, and had not written about me. My unexpected ap- 

pearance surprised the family; all were, however, very glad 

to see me, and made me welcome, except my brother: I went 
3 aay 


to see him at his printing house. I was better dressed than ever — 


while in his service, having a genteel new suit from head to 


foot, a watch, and iy pockets lined with near five pounds z 
sterling in silver. He received me not very frankly, looked 


me all over, and turned to his work again. The journeymen 
were inquisitive where I had been, what sort of a country it 
was, and how I liked it? I praised it much, and the happy 
life I led in it, expressing strongly my intention of returning 
toit; and one of them asking what kind of money we had 
there, I produced an handful of silver, and spread it before 
them, which was a kind of raree-show they liad not been used 


to, paper being the money of Boston. Then I took an oppor- - 


tunity of letting them see my watch; and lastly (my brother 
still grum and sullen) gave them a dollar to drink and took 
my leave. This visit of mine offended him extremely. For 
when my mother sometime after spoke to him of a reconcili- 
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ation, and of her wish to see us on good terms together, and 
that we might live for the future as brothers; he said i had 
insulted him in such a manner before his people, that he 
could never forget or forgive it. In this, however, he was 
mistaken. | oy 
My father received the governor’s letter with some sur- 
prise; but said Jittle of it to me for some time. Captain 
Holmes returning, he shewed it to him, and asked him if he 
knew sir William Keith, and what kind of a man he was; 
adding that he must be of small discretion, to think of setting 
a youth up in business, who wanted three years to arrive at 
man’s estate. Holmes said what he could in favor of the 
project, but'my father was decidedly against it, and at last 
gave a flat denial. He wrote a civil letter to sir William, 
thanking him for the patronage lie had so kindly offered me, 
and declining to assist me as yet in setting up, I being in his 
opinion too young to be trusted with the management of an 
undertaking so important, and for which the preparation re- 
quired a considerable expenditure. Sel 
My old companion Collins, who was a clerk in the Post 
Office, pleased with the account I gave him of my new coun- 
_ try, determined to go thither also: and while I waited for my 
father’s determination, he set out before me by land to Rhode- 
Island, leaving his books, which were a pretty collection in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, to come with mine and 
me to New York; where he proposed to wait fer me. 
» My father though he did not approve sir William’s pro- 
position, was yet pleased that IThad been able to obtain so 
advantageous a character from a person of such note where 
I had resided; and that I had been so industrious and care- 
ful as to equip myself so handsomely in. so short a time; 
therefore seeing no prospect of an accommodation between 
my brother and me, he gave his consent to my returning 
again to Philadelphia, advised me to behave respectfully to 
the people there, endeavor to obtain the general esteem, and 
avoid lampooning and libelling, to which he thought I had 
too much inclination; telling me, that by steady industry and 
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pradent parsimony, I might save enough by the time I was 
one-and-twenty, to set me up; and that if I came near the 
matter he would Lelp me out with the rest. This was all I 
could obtain except some small gifts as tokens of his and my 
mother’s love when I embarked again for New York, now 
with their approbation and their blessing. The sloop putting 
in at Newport, Rhode Island, I visited my brother John, 
who had been married and settled there some years. He re- 
ceived me very affectionately, for he always loved me. A 
{yiend of his, one Vernon, having some money due him ina 
Pennsylvania (about thirty-five pounds currency) desired I 
would recover it for him, and keep. it till L had his directions 
what to employ it in. Accordingly he gave me«an order to 
receive it. This business afterwards ncbasinedl me a good 
deal of uncasiness. | 7 

At Newport we took in a number of passengers, amongst 
which were too young women travelling together, and a sen- 
sible matron-like quaker lady, with her servants. I had 
shewn an obliging disposition to render her some little ser- 
vices, Which probably impressed her with sentiments of good — 
will towards me; for when she witnessed the daily growing 
familiarity between the young women and myself, which they 
appeared to encourage; she took me aside, and said, «* Young 
man, I am concerned for thee, as thou hast no friend with 
thee, and seems’t not to know much of the world, or of the 
snares youth is exposed to: depend upon it these are very bad 
women; I can see it by all their actions; and if thou art nof 
upon thy guard, they will draw thee into some danger: they 
ave stvangers to thee, and I advise thee, in a friendly concern 
for thy welfare, to have no acquaintance with them.” As I 
seemed at first not to think so ill of them as she did, she men- 
tioned some things she had observed and heard that had esca- 
ped my notice, but now convinced me she was right. I thank- 
ed her for her kind advice, and promised to follow it. When 
we arrived at New York, they told me where they lived, and 
invited me to come and see them, but I avoided it, and it was 
well I did. For the next day the captain missed a gjlver 
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spson and some other things that had been taken out of his 
cabin, and knowing that these were a couple of strumpets, 
he got a warrant to search their lodgings, found the stolen 
goods, and had the thieves punished. So though we had es- 
caped a sunken rock, which we scraped upon in the passage, 
I thought this escape of rather more importance to me. 

At New York I found my friend Collins, who had arrived 
there some time before me. We had been intimate from chil- 
dren, and had read the same books together: but he had the 
advantage of more time for reading and studying, and a 
wonderful genius for mathematical learning, in which he far 
outstript me. While I lived in Boston, most of my hours of 
leisure for conversation were spent with him, and he continu- 
ed a sober as well as industrious lad; was much respected for 
his learning by several of the clergy and other gentlemen, and 
seemed to promise making a good figure in life. But during 
my absence he had acquired a habit of drinking of brandy, 
and I found by his own account, as well as that of others, that 
he had been drunk every day since his arrival at New York, 
and behaved himself in a very extravagant manner. He had 
gamed too, and lost his money, so that I was obliged to dis- 
charge his lodgings, and defray his expenses on the road, and 
at Philadelphia; which proved a great burden to me. The 
then governor of New York, Burnet, (son of bishop Burnet,) 
hearing from the captain, that one of the passengers had a 
great many books on board, desired him to bring me to see 
him, I waited on him, and should have taken Collins with 
me had he been sober. The governor received me with great 
civility, shewed me his library, which was a considerable one, 
and we had a good deal of conversation relative to books and 
authors. This was the second governor who had done me the 
honor to take notice of me; and for a poor boy like me, was 
very pleasing. We proceeded to Philadelphia, I received in 
the way Vernon’s money, without which we could hardly have 
finished our journey. Collins wished to be employed in some 
counting house; but whether they discovered his dram-drink- 
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ing by his breath or by his behavior, though he had some re- 
commendations, he met with no success in any application, 
and continued lodging and boarding at the same house with 
me, and at my expense. Knowing that T had that money of 
Vernon’s he was continually borrowing of me, still promis- 
ing repayment, as soon as he should be in business. At length 
he had got so much of it, that I was distressed to think what 
I should do, incase of being called on to remit it. His drink- 
| ing continued, about which we sometimes quarrelled: for when 
a little intoxicated, he was very irritable. Once in a boat on 
the Delaware with some other young men, he refused to row 
in his turn: « I will be rowed home,”? said he: «« we will not 
row you,” said [; « you must,” said he, or stay all night on 
the water, just as you please.” The others said, «let us row, 
what signifies it?” But my mind being soured with his other 
conduct, [ continued to refuse. So he swore he would make 
me row, or throw me over-board; and coming along stepping 
on the thwarts towards me, when he came up and struck at 
me, I clapt my hand under his thighs, and rising, pitched 
him head foremost into the river. I knew he was a good 
swimmer, and so was under little concern about him; but be- 
fore he could get round to lay hold of the boat, we had with 
a few strokes pulled her out of his reach: and whenever he 
drew near the boat, we asked him if he would row, striking 
a few strokes to slide her away from him. He was ready to 
stifle with vexation, and obstinately would not promise to row. 
Finding him at last beginning to tire we drew him into the 
boat, and brought him home dripping wet. We hardly ex- 
changed a civil word after this adventure. At length a West 
India captain, who had a commission to procure a preceptor 
for the sons of a gentleman at Barbadoes, met with him, and 
proposed to carry him thither to fill that situation. He ac- 
cepted. and promised to remit me what he owed me out of 
the first money he shouid receive: but I never heard of him 
_ after. The violation of my trust, respecting Vernon’s money 
was one of the first great errata of my life; and this shewed 
that my father was not much out in his judgment, when he 
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considered me as too young to manage business. But sir 
William, on reading his letter, said he was too prudent, that 
there was a great difference in persons; and discretion did 
not always accompany years, nor was youth always without 
it. «* But since he will not set you up, I will do it myself. 
Give me an inventory of the things necessary to be had from 
England, and.I will send for them. You shall repay me when 
you are able; Lam resolved to have a good printer here, and 
I am sure you must succeed.” This was spoken with such an 
appearance of cordiality, that I had not the least doubt of his 
meaning what he said. I had hitherto kept the proposition of 
my setting up a secret in Philadelphia, and I still kept it. 
Had it been known that I depended on the governor, proba- 
bly some friend that knew him betier, would have advised me 
not to rely on him; as I afterwards heard it as his known 
character, to be liberal of promiscs which he never meant to 
keep. Yet unsolicited as he was by me, how could I think his 
generous offers insincere: I believed him one of the best men 
in the world. . 

I presented him an inventory of a little printing house, 
amounting by my computation to about one hundred pounds 
sterling. He liked it, but asked me if my being on the spot 
in England to choose the types, and see that every thing was 
good of the kind, might not be of some advantage; « then,” 
said he, *«* when there you may make acquaintance, and es- 
tablish correspondences in the bookselling and stationary 
way.” I agreed, that this might be advantageous. 'Then, said 
he, get yourself ready to go with Annis;’? which was the 
annual ship, and the only one at that time usually passing be- 
tween London and Philadelphia. But as it would be some 
months before Annis sailed, I continued working with Keimer, 
fretting extremely about the money Collins had got from me, 
and in great apprehensions of being called upon for it by 
Vernon; this however did not happen for some years after. 

TI believe I have omitted mentioning, that in my first voy- 
age from Boston to Philadelphia, being becalmed off Block 
Island, our crew employed themselves in catching cod, and 
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hauled up a great number. Till then I had stuck to my reso- 
lution to eat nothing that had had life; and on this occasion — 
I considered, according to my master Tryon, the taking every 
fish as akind of unprovoked murder, since none of them -had 
nor could do us any injury that might justify this massacre. 
All this seemed very reasonable. But I had been formerly a 
great lover of fish, and when it came out of the frying-pan it 
smelt admirably well. I balanced some time between princi- 
ple and inclination, till recollecting that when fish were open- — 
ed I saw smaller fish taken out of their stomachs; then 
thought I, «If you eat one another, I dont see why we may 
not eat you.” So I dined upon cod very heartily, and have 
since continued to eat as other people; returning only now 
and then occasionally to a vegetable diet. So convenient a 
thing it is to be a reasonable creature, since it enables one to 
find or make a reason for every thing one has a mind to do. 
Keimer and I lived on a pretty good familiar footing, and 
agreed tolerably well; for he suspected nothing of my setting 
up. He retained a great deal of his old enthusiasm, and loved 
argumentation. We therefore had many disputations. I used 
to work him so with my Socratic method, and had trepanned 
him so often by questions apparently so distant from any point 
we had in hand, yet by degress leading to the point, and 
bringing him into difficulties and contradictions, that at last 
he grew ridiculously cautious, and would hardly answer me. 
the most common question, without asking first, «« what do 
you intend to infer from that?’ However, it gave him so high 
an opinion of my abilities in the confuting way, that he seri- 
ously proposed my being his colleague in a project he had of 
setting up a new sect. He was to preach the doctrines, and I 
was to confound all opponents. When he came to explain 
with me upon the doctrines, I found several conundrums, 
which I objected to unless I might have my way a little too, 
and introduce some of mine. Keimer wore his beard at full 
length, because somewhere in the Mosaic law, it is said, 
Thou shalt not mar the corners of thy beard? He likewise 
kept the seventh day, Sabbath; and these two points were 
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essential with him. I disliked both; but agreed to them on 
condition of his adopting the doctrine of not using animal 
food. I doubt, said he, my constitution will not bear it. [as- 
sured him it would, and that he would be the better for it. 
He was usually a great eater, and I wished to give myself 
some diverson in half starving him. He consented to try the 
practice if I would keep him company: I did so, and we held 
it for three months. Our provisions were purchased, cooked, 
and brought to us regularly by a woonan in the neighborhood, 
who had from me a list of forty dishes, which she prepared 
for us at different times, in which there entered neither fish, 
flesh, or fowl. This whim suited me the better at this time, 
from the cheapness of it, not costing us above eighteen pence 
sterling each per week. I have since kept several lents most 
strictly, leaving the common diet for that and that for the com- 
mon, abruptly, without the least inconvenience. So that I 
think there is little in the advice of making those changes by 
easy gradations. I went on pleasantly, but poor Keimer suf- 
fered grievously, grew tired of the project, longed for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and ordered a roast pig. He invited me 
and too women friends to dine with him, but it being brought 
too soon upon table, he could not resist the temptation, and 
ate the whole before we came. 

I had made some courtship during this time to Miss Read: 
I had a great respect and affection for her, and had some rea- 
sons to believe she had the same for me: but as I was 
about to take a long voyage, and we were both very young, 
(only a little above eighteen,) it was thought most prudent 
by her mother, to prevent our going too far at present: as a 
marriage, if it was to take place, would be more convenient 
after my return, when I should be, as I hoped, set up in my 
business. Perhaps too she thought my expectations not so 
well founded as I imagined them to be. 

My chief acquaintances at this time were Charles Osborne, 
Joseph Watson, and James Ralph; all lovers of reading. 
The two first were clerks to an eminent scrivener or convey- 
ancer in the town, (Charles Brogden,) the other was a clerk 
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to a merchant. Watson was a pious, sensible young man, of 
great integrity: the others rather more lax in their princi- 
ples of religion; particularly Ralph, who as well as Collins 
had been unsettled by me; for which they both made me suf- 
fer. Osborne was sensible, candid, franks; sincere and affec- 
tionate to his friends; but in literary matters too fond of cri- 
ticism. Ralph was ingenuous, genteel in his manners, and ex- 
tremely eloquent; I think I never knew a prettier talker. Both 
were great admirers of poetry, and began to try their hands 
in little pieces. Many pleasant walks we have had together 
on Sundays in the woods on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
where we read to one another, and conferred on what we had 
read. Ralph was inclined to give himself up entirely to poe- 
try, not doubting but he might make great proficiency in it. 
and even make his fortune by it. He pretended that the great- 
est poets must, when they first began to write, have commit- 
ted as many faults as he did. Osborne endeavored to dissuade 
him, assured him he had no genius for poetry, and advised 
him to think of nothing beyond the business he was bred to; 
‘that in the mercantile way though he had no stock, he might 
by his diligence and punctuality recommend himself to em- 
ployment as a factor, and in time acquire wherewith to trade 
on his own account.” I approved for my part the amusing 
oneself with poetry now and then, so far as to improve one’s 
language, but no farther. On this it was proposed that we 
should each of us at our next meeting produce a piece of our 
own composing, in order to improve by our mutual observa- 
tions, criticisms, and corrections. As language and expression 
was what we had in view, we excluded all considerations of 
invention, by agreeing that the task should be a version of 
the eighteenth psalm, which describes the descent of a deity. 
When the time of our meeting drew nigh, Ralph called on me 
first, and let me know his piece was ready: I told him I had 
been busy, and having little inclination, had done nothing. 
He then shewed me his piece for my opinion, and I much 
approved it, as it appeared to me to have great merit. 
6 Now,” said he, «* Osborne never will allow the least merit 
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in any thing of mine, but makes a thousand criticisms out of 
mere envy: He is not so jealous of you: I wish therefore you 
would take this piece and produce it as yours; I will pretend 
not to have had time, and so produce nothing: we shall then 
hear what he will say to it.” It was agreed, and I immedi- 
ately transcribed it, that it might appear in my own hand. 
We met: Watson’s performance was read: there were some 
beauties in it, but many defects. Osborne’s was read: it was 
much better: Ralph did it justice; remarked some faults, but 
applauded the beauties. He himself had nothing to produce. 
I was backward, seemed desirous of being excused, had not 
had sufficient time to correct, &c. but no excuse could be ad- 
mitted; produce I must. It was read and repeated: Watson and 
Osborne gave up the contest; and joined in applauding it. 
Ralph only made some criticisms and proposed some amend- 
ments: but I defended my text. Osborne was severe against 
Ralph, and told me he was no better able to criticise than to 
compose verses. As these two were returning home, Osborne 
expressed himself still more strongly in favor of what he 
thought my production; having before refrained, as he said, 
lest I should think he meant to flatter me. * But who would 
have imagined,” said he, «that Franklin was capable of such 
a performance; such painting, such force, such fire! He has 
even improved on the original. In common conversation he 
seems to have no choice of words, he hesitates and blunders; 
and yet, good God, how he writes!’ When we next met, 
Ralph discovered the trick we had played, and Osborne was 
laughed at. This transaction fixed Ralph in his resolution of 
becoming a poet. I did all I could to dissuade him from it, . 
but he continued scribbling verses till Pope cured him-* He 
became however a pretty good prose writer. More of him 
hereafter. But as I may not have occasion to mention the 
other two, I shall just remark here, that Watson died in my 
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And makes night hideous:—answer him ye owls!” 
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arms a few years after, much lamented, being the best of our 
set. Osborne went to the West Indies, whcre he became an 
eminent lawyer and made money, but died young. He and I 
had made a serious agreement, that the one who happened 
first to die, should if possible make a friendly visit to the 
other, and acquaint him how he found things in that separate 
state. But he never fulfilled his promise. 

The governor seeming to like my company had me frequent- 
ly at his house, and his setting me up was always mentioned as 
a fixed thing. I was to take with me letters recommendatory 
to a number of his friends, besides the letter of credit to fur- 
nish me with the necessary money- for purchasing the press, 
types, paper, &c. For these letters I was appointed to call at 
different times, when they were to be ready, but a future time 
was still named. Thus we went on till the ship (whose depar- 
ture too had been several times postponed) was on the point 
of sailing. Then when I called to take my leave and receive 
the letters, his secretary, Dr. Baird, came out to me and said, | 
the governor was extremely busy in writing, but would be 
down at Newcastle before the ship, and then the letters would 
be delivered to me. 

Ralph, though married, and having one child, had deter- 
mined to accompany me in this voyage. It was thought he 
intended to establish a correspondence and obtain goods to 
sell on commission: but I found after, that having some cause 
of discontent with his wife’s relations, he proposed to leave 
her on their hands and never return to America. Having taken 
leave of my friends, and exchanged promises with Miss Read, 
I quitted Philadelphia, in the ship, which anchored at New- 
castle. The governor was there, but when I went to his lodg- 
ing, his secretary came to me from him with expressions of 
the greatest regret that he could not then see me, being en- 
gaged in business of importance; but that he would send the 
letters to me on board, wishing me heartily a good voyage 
and a speedy return, &c. I returned on board a tittle puz- 
zled, but still not doubting. | 
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Mr. Andrew Hamilton, a celebrated lawyer of Philadelphia, 
had taken his passage in tie same ship for himself and son, 
with Mr. Denham, a Quaker merchant, and Messrs. Oniam 
and Russel, (masters of an Iron Work in Maryland,) who 
had engaged the great cabin; so that Ralph and I were forced 
to take up with a birth in the steerage, and none on board 
knowing us, were considered as ordinary persons. But Mr. 
Hamilton and his son (it was James, since governor) returned 
from Newcastle to Piiladelphia; the father being recalled 
by a great fee to plead for a seized ship. And just before we 
sailed, colonel French coming on board, and shewing me 
great respect, 1 was more taken notice of; and with my friend 
Ralph invited by the other gentlemen to come into the cabin, 
there being now room: accordingly we removed thither. 

Understanding that colonel French had brought on beard 
the governor’s dispatches, [ asked the captain for those letters 
that were to be under my care: he said all were put into the 
bag together; and he could not then come at them: but before 
we landed in England I should have an opportunity of pick- 
ing them out, so I was satisfied for the present. and we pro- 
ceeded on our voyage. We had a sociable company in the 
cabin, and lived uncommonly well, having the addition of all 
Mr. Hamilton’s stores, who had laid in plentifully. In this 
passage Mr. Denham contracted a friendship for me, that 
continued during bis life. The voyage was otherwise not a 
pleasant one, as we had a great deal of bad weather. 

When we came into the Channel, the captain kept his 
word with me, and gave me an opportunity of examining the 
bag for the governor’s letters: I found some upon which my 
name was put, as under my care: I picked out six or sevens 
that by the hand-writing I thought might be the promised 
letters, especially as one of them was addressed to Basket, 
the king’s printer, and another to some stationer. We are 
rived in London the 24th December, 1724. I waited upon the 
_gtationer, who came first in my way, delivering the letter as 
from governor Keith. I dont know such a person, said he: 


but opening the letter, O! this is from Riddlesden, I-have ~ 
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lately found him to be a complete rascal, and I will have no- 
thing to do with him, nor receive any letters from him. So 
putting the letter into my hand he turned on his heel and left 
me to serve some customer. I was surprised to find these were 
not the governor’s letters: and after recollecting and compar- 
ing circumstances, I began to doubt his sincerity. I found my 
friend Denham, and opened the whole affair to him. He let 
me into Keith’s character, told me there was not the least pro- 
bability that he had. written any letters for me, that no one 
who knew him, had the smallest dependence on him; and he 
Jaughed at the idea of the governor’s giving me a letter cf 
credit, having, as he said, no credit to give. On my express- 
ing some concern about what I should do; he advised me to en- 
deavor getting séme employment, in the way of my business. 
Among the printers here, said he, you will improve yourself, 
and when you return to America, you will sct up to greater 
advantage. : 
We both of us happened to know, as well as the stationer, 
that Riddlesden, the attorney, was a very knave: he had 
half ruined Miss Read’s father, by persuading him to be 
bound for him: by his letter it appeared there was a secret 
scheme on foot to the prejudice of Mr. Hamilton, (supposed 
to be then coming over with us) that Keith was concerned in 
it, with Riddlesden. Denham, who was a friend of Hamilton’s, — 
thought he ought to be acquainted with it; so when he arrived 
in England, which was soon after, partly from resentment 
and ill will to Keith and Riddlesden, and partly from good 
will to him; I waited on him, and gave him the letter. He 
thanked me cordially, the information being of importance to 
him: and from that time he became my friend, greatly to my 
advantage afterwards on many occasions. hs 
But.what shall we think of a governor playing such pitiful 
tricks, and imposing so grossly upon a poor ignorant boy! 
It was a habit he had acquired. He wished to please every 
body; and having little to give, he gave expectations. He was 
otherwise an ingenious, sensible man, a pretty good writer, 
and a good governor for the people; though not for his con- 
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stituents the proprietaries, whose instructions he sometimes 
disregarded: several of our best laws were of his planning, 
and passed during his administration. 

Ralph and I were inseparable companions. We took lodg- 
ings together in Little Britain, at 3s. 6d. per week; as much 
as we could then afford. He found some relations, but they 
were poor, and unable to assist him. He now let me know his 
intentions of remaining in London, and that he never meant 
to return to Philadelphia. Ke had brought no money with 
him, the whole he could muster having been expended in pay- 
ing his passage. I had fifteen pistoles: so he borrowed occa- 
sionally of m» to subsist, while he was looking out for busi- 
ness. He first endeavored to get into the play-house, believing 
himself qualified for an actor; but Wilkes, to whom he ap- 
plied, advised him candidly not to think of that employment, 
as it was impossible he should succeed in it. Then he pro- 
posed to Roberts, a publisher in Pater-Noster-Row, to write 
for him a weekly paper like the Spectator, on certain condi- 
tions; which Roberts did not approve. Then he endeavored | 
to get employment as a hackney writer, to copy for the sta- 
tioners and lawyers about the Temple; but could not find a 
vacancy. | , 

For myself 1 immediately got into work at Palmer’s, a fa- 
mous printing house in Bartholomew Close, where I conti- 
nued near a year. I was pretty diligent, but [ spent with Ralph 
a good deal of my earnings, at plays and public amusements: 
we had nearly consumed all my pistoles, and now just rubbed 
on from hand to mouth. He seemed quite to have forgotten 
his wife and child; and I by degrees my engagements with 
Miss Read, to whom I never wrote more than one letter, and 
that was to let her know I was not likely soon to return. This 
was another of the great errata of my life which I could wish 
to correct, if I were to live it over again. In fact, by our ex- 
penses I was constantly kept unable to pay my passage. 

At Palmer’s I was employed in composing for the second 
edition of Woollaston’s Religion of Nature. Some of lis rea- 
sonings not appearing to me well-founded, I wrote a little me- 
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taphysical piece, in which I made remarks on them. It was 
intitled « 4 Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain.’ 1 inscribed it to my friend Ralph; I printed a 
small number. It occasioned my being more considered by 
Mr. Palmer, as a young man of some ingenuity, though he 
seriously expostulated with me upon the principles of my 
pamphlet, which to him appeared abominable. My printing 
this pamplilet was another erratum. While I lodged in Little 
Britain, I made acquaintance with one Wilcox, a bookseller, 
whose shop was next door. He had an immense collection of 
second-hand books. Circulating libraries were not then in use, 
but we agreed, that on certain reasonable terms (which I 
have now forgotten,) I might take, read, and return any. of 
his books: this I esteemed a great advantage, and I made as 
much use of it as I could. 

My pamphlet by some means falling into the hands of one 
Lyons, a surgeon, author of a book intitled « The Infallabi- 
, lity of Human Judgment ;” it occasioned an acquaintance be- 
tween us: he took great notice of me, called on me often to 
converse on those sub jects, carried me to the Horns, a pale ale 
house in lane, Cheapside, and introduced me to doctor 
Mandeville, author of the Fable of the Bees, who had a club 
there, of which he was the soul; being a most facetious, en- 
tertaining companion. Lyons too introduced me to doctor 
Pemberton,? at Ba ton’s coffee-house, who promised to give’ 
me an opportunity, some time or other, of seeing sir Isaac 
Newton, of which I was woud desirous; but this never 
happened. 

I had brought over a few curiosities, among which the prin- 
cipal was a purse made of the asbestos, which purifies by fire. 
Sir Hans Sloane heard of it, came to see me, and invited me 
to his house in Bloomsbury square, showed me all his curio- 
Sities, and persuaded me to add that to the number; for yaa 
he paid me handsomely. 


" 4YP. R.S. author of “A View of sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy,” ‘and 
“A Treatise on Chemistry;” died in 1771. ' 
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In our house lodged a young woman, a milliner, who, I 
think, had a shop in the cloisters: she had been genteelly 
bred, was sensible, lively, and of a most pleasing conversa- 
tion. Ralph read plays to her in the evenings, they grew in- 
timate, she took another lodging, and he followed her. They 
lived together some time, but he being still out of business, 
and her income not suflicient to maintain them with her child, 
he took a resolution of going from London, to try for a coun- 
try school, which he thought himself well qualified to under- 
take, as he wrote an excellent hand, and was a master of 
arithmetic and accounts. This however he deemed a business 
below him, and confident of future better fortune, when he 
should be unwilling to have it known that he once was so 
meanly employed, he changed his name, and did me the ho- 
nor to assume mine: for I soon after had a letter from him, 
acquainting me that he was settled in a small village in Berk- 
shire, (I think it was where he tauglit reading and writing to 
ten or a dozen boys, at 6d. each per week,) recommending 
Mrs. T.... to my care, and desiring me to write to him, di- 
recting for Mr. Franklin, schoolimaster, at such a place. He 
continued to write to me trequently, sending me large speci- 
mens of an epic poem, which he was then composing, and de- 
siring my remarks and corrections. These I gave bim from 
time to time, but endeavored rather to discourage his proceed- 
ing. One of Young’s satires was then just published: [ copied 
and sent him a great part of it, which set in a strong light the 
folly of pursuing the Muses.s All was in vain: sheets of the 


&* Th’ abandoned manners of our writing train 
May tempt mankind to think religion vain; 
But in their fate, their habit, an: their mein, 
That Gods there are, is evidently seen: 
Heav’n stands absolv’d by vengeance on their pen, 
And marks the murderers of fame from men: 
Through meagre jaws. they draw tleir venal breath, 
As ghastly as their brothers. in Macbeth: 
Their feet thro’ faithless leather meets the dirt, 
And oftener chang’d their principles than shirt: 
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poem continued to come by every post. In the mean time, 
Mrs. T...., having on his account lost her friends and busi- 


ness, was often in distresses, and used to send for me, and 
a | 
The transient vestments of these frugal men 
-Hasten to paper for our mirth again: 
Too soon (O merry, melancholy fate!) 
They beg in rhyme, and warble thro’ a grate; 
The man lampoon’d, forgets it at the sight; 
The friend thro’ pity gives, the foe thro’ spite; — 
And though full conscieus of his injur’d purse, 
Lintot relents, nor Curll can wish them worse.” 
2 $ ; 
** An author, ’tis a venerable name! 
How few deserve it and what numbers claim! 
Unbless’d with sense, above the peers refin’d, 
Who shall stand up, dictators to mankind? 
Nay, who dare shine, if not in virtue’s cause? 
That sole proprietor of just applause. 
**Ye restless men! who pant for letter’d praise, 
With whom would you consult to gain the bays? 
With those great authors whose fam’d works you read? 
*Tis well; go, then, consult the laurel’d shade, 
What answer will the laurel’d shade return? 
Hear it and tremble, he commands you burn 
The noblest works, his envy’d genius writ, 
That boasts of naught more excellent than wit. 
If this be true, as ’tis a truth most dread, 
Wo. to the page which has not that to plead! 
Fontaine and Chaucer dying, wish’d unwrote 
The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought: 
Sidney and Waller, brighest sons of fame, 
Condemn’d the charm of ages to the flame.” 
—— +e 
“Thus ends your courted fame—does lucre then, 
The sacred thirst of gold, betray your pen? 
In prose ’tis blameable, in verse ’tis worse, 
Provokes the Muse, extorts Apollo’s curse; 
His sacred influence never should be sold; 
*Tis arrant simony to sing for gold; 
Tis immortality should fire your mind, 
Scorn a less paymaster than all mankind.” 
Youns, Vol. £1. Epist. IT. p. 70. 
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borrow what money I could spare to help to alleviate them. - 
. I grew fond of her company, and being at that time under no 
religious restraint, and taking advantage of my importance 
to her, 1 attempted to take some liberties with her, (another 
. erratum) which she repulsed, with a proper degree of resent- 
ment. She wrote to Ralph and acquainted him with my con- 
duct; this occasioned a breach between us; and when he re- 
turned to London, he let me know he considered all the obli- 
gations he had been under to-me as annulled: from which I 
concluded I was never to éxpect his repaying me the money 
T had lent him, or that I had advanced for him. This howe- 
ver was of little consequence, as he was totally unable; and ° 
by the loss of his friendship, I found myself relieved from a 
heavy burden. I now began to think of getting a little before- 
hand, and expecting better employment, I left Palmer’s to 
work at Watts’s, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a still greater 
printing house: here I continued all the rest of my stay in 
London. 

At my first admission into the printing house I took to 
working at press, imagining I felt a want of the bodily exer- 
cise I had been used to in America, where presswork is mix- 
ed with the composing. [I drank only water; the other work- 
men, near fifty in number, were great drinkers of beer. On 
occasion I carried up and down stairs a large form of types 
in each hand, when others carried but one in both hands; they 
wondered to see from this and several instances, that the 
Water-American as they called me, was stronger than them- 
selves who drank strong beer! We had an alehouse boy, who 
attended always in the house to supply the workmen. My com- 
panion at the press drank every day a pint before breakfast, 
a pint at breakfast with his bread and cheese, a pint between 
breakfast and dinner; a pint at dinner; a pint in the after- 
noon about six o’clock, and another when he had done his day’s 
work. I thoug!t it a detestable custom; but it was necessary, 
he supposed, to drink strong beer that he might be strong to 
labor. I endeavored to convince him that the bodily strength 
afforded by beer, could only be in proportion to the grain or 
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flour of the barley dissolved in the water of which it was made; 
that there was more flour in a pennyworth of bread, and 
therefore if he could eat that with a pint of water, it would 
give him more strength than a quart of beer. He drank on 
however, and had four or five shillings to pay out of his wa- 
ges every Saturday night for that vile liquor; an expense I 
was free from: and thus these poor devils keep themselves 
always under. | 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have me in the come 

posing room, J ieft the pressmen; a new bien venu for drink, 
(being five shillings) was demanded of me by the composi- 
tors. I thought it an imposition, as I had paid one to the 
pressmen; the master thought so too, and forbad my paying 
it. I stood out two or three weeks, was accordingly consider- 
ed as an excommunicate, and lad so many little pieces of pri- 
vate malice practised on me, by mixing my sorts, transpos- 
ing and breaking my matter, &c. &c., if ever I stept out of 
the room; and all ascribed to the chapel ghost, which they 
said ever haunted those not regularly admitted; that notwith- 
standing the master’s protection, I found myself obliged to 
comply and pay the money; convinced of the folly of being 
on ill terms with those one is to live with continually. I was 
now on a fair footing with them, and soon acquired conside- 
rable influence. | proposed some reasonable alterations in their 
chapel» Jaws, and carried them against all opposition. From 
my example a great many of them left their muddling break- 
fast of beer, bread and cheese, finding they could with me 
be supplied from a neighboring house, with a large porrine | 


a  E 


6 A printing-house is always called a chapel, by the workmen; the ori- 
gin of which appears to have been, that printing was first carried on in 
England in an antient chapel converted into a printing house, and the title 
has been preserved by tradition. The den venu among the printers ane 
swers to the terms entrance and footing among mechanics; thus a journey- 
man, on entering a printing house, was accustomed to pay one or more 
gallons of beer for the good of the chapel: this custom was falling into dis- 


use thirty years ago~-it is very properly rejected entirely in the United 
States. 
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ger of hot water-gruel, sprinkled with pepper, crumbled with 
bread, and a bit of butter in it, for the price of a pint of beer 3 
viz. three halipence. This was a more coinfortable as well as 
a cheaper breakfast, and kept their heads clearer. Those who 
continued so.ting with their beer all day, were often, by not 
paying, out of credit at the alehouse, and used to make inte- 
‘rest with me to get beer, their light, as they phrased it, being 
out. I watched the pay-table on Saturday night, and collected 
what I stood engaged for them, having to pay sometimes near 
thirty shillings a week on their accounts. This and‘my being 
esteemed a pretty good rig-ite, that is a jocular verbal satyr- 
ist, supported ‘my consequence in the society. My constant 
attendance, (I never making a Si. Monday) recommended me 
to the master; and my uncommon quickness at composing 
occasioned my being put upon work of dispatch, which was. 
generally better paid: so I went on now very agreeably. 

My lodgings in Little Britain being too remote, I found 
another in Duke street, opposite to the Romish chapel. It was 
up three pair of stairs backwards, at an Italian warehouse. 
A widow lady kept the house; she had a daughter, and a ° 
maid servant, and a journeyman who attended the warehouse, 
bat lodged abroad. After sending to inquire. my character at 
the house where I last lodged, she agreed to take me in af 
the same rate, 3s. 6d. per week; cheaper, as she said, from 
the protection she expected in having a man to lodge in the 
house. She was a widow, an elderly woman; had been bred 
a Protestant, being a clergyman’s daughter, but was convert- 
ed to the Catholic religion by her husband, whose memory 
she much revered; had lived much among people of distinc- 
tion, and knew a thousand anecdotes of them, as far back as 
the times of Charles the Second. She was lame in her knees 
with the gout, and therefore seldom stirred out of her room; 
so sometimes wanted company; and hers was so highly 
amusing to me, that I was sure to spend an evening with 
her whenever she desired it. Our supper was only half an 
anchovy each, on a very little slice of bread and butter, and 

‘Vou, I. 5 
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half a pint of ale between us; but the entertainment was If 
her conversation. My always keeping good hours and giving 
little trouble in the family, made her unwilling to part with 
me; so that when I talked of a lodging I had heard of, nearer 
my business, for 2s. a week, which, intent as I was on saving 
money, made some difference, she bid me not think of it, for 
she would abate me 2s. a week for the future; so I remained 
with her at 1s. 6d. as long as I staid in London. 

In a garret of her house there lived a maiden lady of se- 
venty, in the most retired manner, of whom my landlady 
gave me this account; that she was a Roman Catholic, had 
been sent abroad when young, and lodged in a nunnery with 
an intent of becoming a nun; but the country not agreeing 
with her, she returned to England, where there being no 
nunnery, she had vowed to lead the life of a nun, as near as 
might be done in those circumstances. Accordingly, she had 
given all her estate to charitable purposes, reserving only 
twelve pounds a year to live on, and out of this sum she still 
gave a part in charity, living herself on water-gruel only, 
. and using no fire but to boil it. She had lived many years in 
that garret, being permitted to remain there gratis by suc- 
cessive Catholic tenants of the house below, as they deemed 
it a blessing to have her there. A priest visited her, to con- 
fess her every day: ‘from this I asked her,” said my land- 
lady, ** how she, as she lived, could possibly find so much em- 
ployment for a confessor ?”’ «+ Oh,” said she, « it is impossi- 
ble to avoid vain thoughts.’ Bwas permitted once to visit her: 
she was cheerful and polite, and conversed pleasantly. The. 
room was clean, but had no other furniture than a mattrass, 
a table with a crucifix, and a book, a stool which she gave 
me to sit on, and a picture over the chimney of St. Veronica 
displaying her handkerchief, with the miraculous figure of 
Christ’s bleeding face on it, which she explained to me with 
great seriousness. She looked pale, but was never sick, and 
I give it as another instance, on how small an income life | 
and health may be supported. oh 
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At Watts’s printing house, I contracted an acquaintance 
With an ingenious man, one Wygate, who having wealthy 
relations, had been better educated than most printers; was 
a tolerable Latinist, spoke French, and loved reading. I 
taught him and a friend of his to swim, at twice going into 
the river, and they soon became good swimmers, They in- 
troduced me to some gentlemen from the country, who went 
to Chelsea by water, to see the college and don Saltero’s cu- 
riosities. In our return, at the request of the company, whose 
curiosity Wygate had excited, I stripped and leaped into the 
river, and swam from near Chelsea to Biackfriars; perform- 
ing in the way many feats of activity both upon and under 
the water, that surprised and pleased those to whom they 
were novelties. I had from a child been delighted with this 
exercise, had studied and practised Thevenot’s motions and 
positions, added some of mine own; aiming at the graceful 
and easy, as well as the useful: all these I took this occasion 
of exhibiting to the company, and was much flattered by 
their admiration; and Wygate, who was desirous of become 
ing a master, grew more and more attached to me on that 
account, as well as from the similarity of our studies. He at 
length proposed to me travelling all over Europe together,. 
supporting ourselves every where by working at our business. 
I was once inclined to it; but mentioning it to my good friend 
Mr. Denham, with whom I often spent an hour when [ had 
leisure, he dissuaded me from it; advising me to think only 
of returning to Pennsylvania, which he was now about to do, 

I must record one trait of this good man’s character: he 
had formerly been in business at Bristol, but failed in debt to 
a nuinber of people, compounded and went to America: there 
by a close application to business as a merchant, he acquired 
a plentiful fortune in a few years. Returning to England in 
the ship with me, he invited his old creditors to an entertain- 
ment, at which he thanked them for the easy composition 
they had favored him with, and when they expected nothing 
but the treat, every man at the first remove found under his. 
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plate an order on a banker for the full amount of the unpaid 
remainder, with interest. _ | ? 
He now told me he was about to return to Philadelphia, . 
and should carry over a great quantity of goods in order to 
open a store there: he proposed to take me overas his clerk, 
to keep his books, (in which he would instruct me) copy. his 
letters, and attend the store: he added, that as soon as ¥ 
should be acquainted with mercantile business, he would pro- 
mote me, by sending me with a cargo of flour and bread, &c. 
to the West Indies, and procure me commissions from others, 
which would be profitable; and if 1 managed well would es- 
tablish me handsomely. The thing pleased me; for I was 
grown tired of London, remembered with pleasure the happy 
months I had spent in Pennsylvania, and wished again to see 
it; therefore I immediately agreed on the terms of fifty pounds 
a year Pennsylvania money; less indeed than my then pre- 
sent gettings as a compositor, but affording better prospects.. 
I now took leave of printing, as I thought, for ever, and. 
was daily employed in my new business, going about with 
Mr. Denham among the tradesmen to purchase various arti- 
eles, and sce them packed up, delivering messages, calling 
upon workmen to dispatch, &c., and when all was on board, 
I had a few days’ leisure. On one of these days, I was, to my. 
surprise, sent for by a great man, I knew only by name, (sir 
William Wyndham,) and I waited upon him:, he had heard 
by some means or other of my swimming from Chelsea.to. 
Blackfriars, and of my teaching Wygate and another young 
man to swim in a few hours: he had two sons, about to set 
out on their travels; he wished to have them first taught 
swimming, and proposed to gratify me handsomely if I would 
teach them. They were not yet come to town, and my stay 
was uncertain; so I could not undertake it; but from the in- 
cident I thought it likely, that if I were to remain in Eng- 
Jand and open a swimming school, I might get a good dealof, 
money; and it struck me so strongly, that had the overtur 
been made me sooner, probably I should not so soon have re- 
turned to America. Many years after, you and I had some- 
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thing of more importauce to do w'th one of those sons of sir 
William Wyndham, become earl of Egremont, which I shall 
mention in its place. 

Thus I passed about eighteen months i in London; most part 
of the time I worked hard at my business, and spent but lit- 
tle upon myself except in seeing plays, and in books, My 
friend Ralph had kept me poor; he owed me about twenty- 
seven pounds, which I was now never likely to receives; a 
great sum out-of my small earnings! I loved him notwith- 
standing, for he had many amijable qualities. I had improved 
my knowledge, however, though I had by no means improved 
my fortune: but I had made some very ingenious acquaint- 
ance, whose conversation was of great eee to me; and 
I had read considerably. . 

We sailed from Gravesend on the 23d of July, 1726. For 
the incidents of the voyage, I refer you to my journal, where 
you will find th m all minately related. Perhaps the most im- 
portant part of that journal is the plan* to be found in it, 
which I formed at sea for regulating the future conduct of my 
life. It is the more remarkable, as being formed when I was 
so young, and yet being pretty faithfully adhered to quite 
through to old age. 

We landed at Philadelphia the 11th of October, where I 
found sundry alterations. Keith was no longer governor, be- 
ing supersed d by major Gordon: I met him walking the 
streets as a common citizen: he seemed a little ashamed at 
seeing me, and passed without saying any thing. I should 
have been as much ashamed at seeing Miss Read, had 
not her friends, despairing with reason of my return, after 
the receipt of my letter, persuaded her to marry another, one 
Rogers, a potter, which was done in my absence. With him, 
however, she was never happy, and soon parted from him, 


| a ‘See Appendix. 


“ 8 This ; plan does not exist in the manuscript journal found among Dr. 


Franklin’s papers; which-appears, by a note thereon, to be a “copy made 


at Berne, (M. America,) the 2d Oct. 1787.” 
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refusing to cohabit with him, or bear his name, it being now . 
said he had another wife. He was a worthless fellow, though 
an excellent workman, which was the temptation to her 
friends: he got into debt, ran away in 1727 or 17283 went 
to the West Indies, and died there. Keimer had got a better 
house, a shop well supplied with stationary, plenty of new 
types, and a number of hands, though none good, and seem- 
ed to have a great deal of business. _ 

Mr. Denham took a store in Water street, where we open- 
ed our goods; I attended the business diligently, studied ac- 
counts, and grew ina little time expert at selling. We lodged 
and boarded together; he counselled me as a father, having a 
sincere regard for me: I -respected and loved him, and we 
might have gone on together very happily; but in the begin- 
ning of February, 1727, when I had just passed my twenty- 
first year, we both were taken ill. My distemper was a pleu- 
risy, Which very nearly carried me off; I suffered a good 
deal, gave up the point in my own mind, and was at the time 
rather disappointed when I found myself recovering; regret- 
ting in some degree, that [ must now some time or other, 
have all that disagreeable work to go over again. I forgot 
what Mr. Denham’s distemper was; it held him a long time, 
and ai length carried him off. He left me a small legacy in a 
nuncupative will, as a token of his kindness for me, and he 
left me once more to the wide world; for the store was taken 
into the care of his executors, and my employment. under 
him ended. My brother-in-law, Holmes, being now at Phila- 
delphia, advised my return to my business; and Keimer. 
tempted me with an offer of large wages by the year, to come 
and take the management of his printing house, that he might. 
better attend to his stationer’s shop. I had heard a bad char- 
acter of him in London, from his wife and her friends, and 
was not for having any more to do with him. I wished for 
employment as a merchant’s clerk, but not meeting witl 2s 
j closed again with Keimer. I found in his house these hands 
Hugh Meredith; a Welsh Pennsylvanian, thirty years ¢ of age, , 
bred to country work; he was honest, sensible, a man of 
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experience, and fond of reading, but addicted to drinking. 
Stephen Potts, a young countryman of full age, bred to the 
_ same, of uncommon natural parts, and great wit and humor; 
but a little idle. hese he had agreed with at extreme low 
wages per week, to be raised a shilling every three months, 
as they should deserve by improving in their business; and 
the expectation of these high wages to come on hereafter, 
was what he had drawn them in with. Meredith was to work 
at press, Potts at bookbinding, which he by agreement was 
to teach them, though he knew neither one nor the other. 
John Savage, an [rishisan, brought up to no business, whose 
service for four years Keimer had purchased from the cap- 
tain of a ship; he too was to be made a pressman. George 
Webb, an Oxtord scholar, whose time for four years he had 
likewise bought, intending him for a compositor (of whom 
more presently); and David Harry, a country boy, whom he 
had taken apprentice. 

I soon perceived that the intention of engaging me at wa- 
“ges, so much higher than he had been used to give, was to 
have these raw, cheap hands, formed through me; and as 
soon as I had instructed them, (they being all articled to him) 
he should be able to do without me. I went however very 
cheerfully, put his printing house in order, which had been 
in great confusion, and brought his hands by degrees to mind 
their business, and to do it better. 

It was an odd thing to find an Oxford scholar in the situa- 
tion of a bought servant; he was not more than eighteen years 
of age, and he gave me this account of himself: that he was 
born in Gloucester, educated at a grammar school, and had 
been distinguished among the scholars for some apparent su~ 
periority in performing his part, when they exhibited plays; 
belonged to. the Wit’s club there, and had written some pieces 
in prose and verse, which were printed in the Gloucester news- 
papers; thence was sent to Oxford; there he continued about 
a year, but not well satisfied; wishing of all things to see 
London, and become a player. At length receiving his quar- 
terly allowance of fifteen guineas, instead of discharging his 
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debts, he went out of town, hid his gown in a furze bush, 
and walked to London; where having no iriend-to advise him, 
he fell into bad company, scon spent his guineas, found no 
means of being introduced among the players, grew neces- 
sitous, pawned his clothes, and wanted bread. Walking the 
street very hungry, and not knowing what to do wiih himself, 
a crimp’s bill was put into his hand, offerimg immediate en- 
tertainment.and encouragement to such as would bind them- 
selves to serve in America: le went directly, signed tie in- 
dentures, was put into the ship and came over; never writing 
a line to his friends to acquaint them what was become of 
him: he was lively, witty, good-natured, and a pleasant 
companion; but idie, thoughtless, and ees to inact 
degree. . 

_ John, the Irishman, soon ran away; with the rest I ere 
to live very agreeably, for they all respected me the more, as 
they found Keimer incapable of instructing them, and that 
from me they learned something daily. My acquaintance 
with ingenious people in the town increased. We never work= 
ed on Saturday, that being Keimer’s Sabbath, so that I had 
two days for reading. Keimer himseli treated me with great 
civility and apparent regard, and nothing now made me un- 
easy but my debt to Vernon, which 1 was yet unable to pay, 
being hitherto but a poor economist: he however kindly made 
no demand of it. | 65 

Our printing house often wanted sorts, and there was no 
letter-foundery in America; Thad seen types cast at James’s 
in London, but without much attention to the manner: how- 
ever, £ now contrived a mould, and made use of the lettefs 

we had as puncheons, struck the matrices in lead, and thus 

supplied in a pretty tolerable way all deficiencies. I also en- 
graved several things on occasion; made the ink; 1 was ware- 
houseman, and in short quite a fac-totum. 

But however serviceable Pmight be, I found that my ser- 
vices became every day of less importance, as the other: hands 
improved in their business; and when Keimer paid me a se- 
cond quarter’s wages, he let me know that he felt them too 
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heavy, and thought I should make an abatement. He grew 
by degrees less civil, put on more the airs of master, fre- 
quently found fault, was captious, and seemed ready for an 
-out-breaking. I went on nevertheless with a good deal of pa- 
tience, thinking that his incuiubered circumstances were 
partly the cause. At length a trifle snapped our connexion; 
for a great noise happening near the court-house, I put my 
head out of the window to see what was the matter. Keimer 
being in the street looked up and saw me, called out to me 
in a lond voice and an angry tone, to mind my business; add- 
ing some reproachful words, that nettled me the more for 
their publicity; all the neighbors who were looking out on 
the same occasion being witnesses how I was treated. He 
came up immediately into the printing house, continued the 
quarrel; high words passed on both sides, he gave me the 
quarter’s warning we had stipulated, expressing a wish that 
he had not been obliged to so-long a warning. I told him his 
wish was unnecessary, for I would leave him that instant; 
and so taking my hat walked out of doors, desiring Mere- 
dith, whom I saw below, to take care of some things [I left, 
and bring them to my lodgings. | 

’ Meredith came accordingly in the evening, when we talked 
my affair over. He had conceived a great regard for me, and 
was very unwilling that T should leave the house while he re- 
mained in it. He dissuaded me from returning to my native 
country, Which I began to think of; he reminded me that 
- Keimer was in debt for all he possessed, that his creditors 
began to be uneasy; that he kept his shop miserably, sold 
often without a profit for ready money, and often trusted 
without keeping accounts: that he must therefore fail, which 
would make a vacancy I might profit of. I objected my want 
of money. He then Iet me know that his father had a high 
opinion of me, and from some discourse that had passed be- 
tween them, he was sure would advance money to set me 
up, if I would enter into partnership with him. My time, said 
he, will be out with Keimer in the spring; by that time we 
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may have our press and types in from London; I am sensi- 
ble fam no workman. If you like it, your skill in the busi- 
ness shall be set against the stock I furnish, and we will 
share the profits equally. The proposal was agreeable to me, 
and E consented: his father was in town and approved of it; 
the more as he said [ had great influence with his son, had 
prevailed on him to abstain long from dram-drinking, and 
he hoped might break him of that wretched habit entirely 
when we came to be so closely connected. I gave an inven- 
tory to the father, who carried it to a merchant: the things 
were sent for, the secret was to be kept till they should ar- 
rive, and in the mean time I was to get work, if I could, at 
the other printing house. But { found no vacancy there, and 
so remained idle a few days, when Keimer, on a prospect of 
being employed to print some paper-money in New Jerseys — 
which would require cuts and various types, that I only could 
supply, and apprehending Bradford might engage me and 
get the job from him, sent me a very civil message, that old 
friends should not part for a few words, the effect of sudden 
passion, and wishing me to return. Meredith persuaded me 
to comply, as it would give more opportinity for his improve- 
ment under my daily instructions; so I returned, and we 
went on more smoothly than for some time before. The New 
Jersey job was obtained, I contrived a copper-plate press 
for it, the first that had been seen in the country; I cut seve- 
ral ornaments and checks for the bills. We went together to 
Burlington, where I executed the whole to satisfaction; and 


he received so large a sum for the work as to be ehatied « ‘ 


thereby to keep himself longer from ruin. 

At Burlington I made an acquaintance with many princi- 
pal people of the province. Several of them had been ap- 
pointed by the assembly a committee to attend the press, and 

take care that no more bills were printed than the law direct- 
ed. They were therefore by turns constantly with us, and ge- 
nerally he who attended brought with him a friend or two 
for company. My mind having been much more improved by 
reading than Keimer’s, I suppose it was for that reason my 
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conversation seemed to be more valued. They had me to 
their houses, intreduced me to their friends, and shewed me 
much civility; while ie, though the master, was.a little neg- 
Jected. In truth, he was an odd creature; ignorant of com- 
mon life, fond of radely opposing received opinions; slovenly 
to extreme dirtiness; enthusiastic in some points of religion, 
and a little knavish withal. We continued there near three 
months; and by that time IE could reckon among my acquired 
friends, judge Allen, Samuel Bustill, the secretary of the 
province, Isaac Pearson, Joseph Cooper, and several of the 
Smiths, members of assembly, and Isaac Decow, the surveyor 
general, ‘The latter was a shrewd, sagacious old man, who 
told to that he began for himself when young, by wheeling 
clay for the brickmakers, learned to write after he was of 
age, carried the chain for surveyors, who taught him survey- 
ing, and he had now by his industry acquired a good estate ; 
and said he, I foresee that you will soon work this man out 
of his business, and make.a fortune in it at Philadelphia. He 
had then not the least intimation of my intention to set up 
there or any where. These friends were afterwards of great 
use to me, as I occasionally was to some of them. They all 
continued their regard for me as long as they lived. 

Before I enter upon my public appearance in business, it 
may be well to let you know the then state of my mind, with 
regard to my principles and morals, that you may see how 
{ar those influenced the future events of my life. My parents 
had early given me religious impressions, and brought me 
through my childhood piously in the dissenting way. But I 
was scarce fifteen, when after doubting by turns several points, 
as I found them disputed in the different books I read, I be- 
gan to doubt of the revelation itself. Some books against 


deism fell into my hands, they were said to be the substance 
_of the sermons which had been preached at Boyle’s lectures, 


It happened that they wrought an effect on me quite contrary 
to what was intended by them. For the arguments of tho 


Deists which were quoted to be refuted, appeared to me much 


stronger than the refutationss in short, I soon became a tho- 
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yough Deist. My arguments perverted some others, viavkien 
larly Collins and Ralph: but each of these having wronged 
me greatly without the least compunction; and recollecting 
Keith’s conduct towards me, (who was another freethinker) 
and my own towards Vernon and Miss Read, which at times 
gave me great troulle; I began to suspect that this doctrines 
though it might be true, was not very useful. My London 
pamphlet! (printed in 1725) which had for its motto, these 
lines of Dryden: 


——n———-——- * Whatever is, is right. Tho’ purblind man 
Sees but a part o’ the chain, the nearest link; 

His eye not carrying to that equal beam, 

‘That poises all above ib 


meer SED 


and which from the attributes of God, his infinite wisdom, 


id 


iDr. Franklin in a part of a letter to Mr. BR. Vaughan, dated Nov. 9, 
1779, gives a further account of this pamphlet, in these words. 

“It was addressed to Mr. I. R., that is, James Ralph, then a youth of 
about my age, and my intimate friend; afterwards a political writer and 
historian. The purport of it was to prove the doctrine of fate, from the 
supposed attributes of God; in some such manner as this: that in erect- 
ing and governing the world, as he was infinitely wise, he knew what 
would be best; infinitely good, he must be disposed, and infinitely powers 
ful, he must be able, to execute it: consequently all is right. 

“‘ There were only an hundred copies printed, of which I gave a ye 
to friends, and afterwards disliking the piece, as conceiving it might 
have an ill tendency, I burnt the rest, except one copy, the margin of 
which was filled with manuscript notes by Lyons, author of the Infalkbi- 
lity of Human Judgment, who was at that time another of my acquaint- 
ance in London. I was not nineteen years of age when it was written. In 
1730, I wrote a piece on the other side of the question, which began with 
Jaying for its foundation this fact; * That almost all men in all ages and.couu- 
tries, have at times made use of PRAYER. Thence I reasoned, that if all 
things are ordained, prayer must among the rest be ordained. But as 
prayer can procure no change in things that are ordained, praying must | 
then be useless, and an absurdity. God would therefore not ordain pray 
ing if every thing else was ordained. But praying exists, therefore all 
things are not ordained, &c. This pamphlet was never printed, and the © 
manuscript has been long lost. The great uncertainty I found in meta- 


physical reasonings disgusted me, and I quitted that kind of rag and 
study for others more gecretactonys, 
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goodness and power, concluded that nothing sou possibly 
be wrong in the world; and that vice and virtue were empty _ 
distinctions, no such things existing; appeared’ now not so 
clever a performance as I once thought it; and I doubted 
whether some error had net insinuated itself unperceived into 
my argument, so as to infect all that followed, as is common 
in metaphysical reasonings. I grew convinced that truth, sin- 
cerity, and integrity, in dealings between man and man, were 
of the utmost importance to the felicity of life; and I formed 
written resolutions (which still remain in my journal book) 
to practise them ever while Llived. Revelation had indeed no 
weight with meas such; but I entertained an opinion, that 
though certain actions might not be bad, because they were 
forbiddem by it, or good because it commanded them; yet proe- 
bably those actions might be forbidden because they were bad 
for us, or commanded because they were beneficial to us, in their 
own natures, all the circumstances of things considered. And 
this persuasion, with the kind hand of Providence, or some 
— guardian angel, or accidental favorable circumstances and 
situations, or all together, preserved me through this danger- 
ous time of youth and the hazardous situations [ was sometimes — 
in among strangers, remote from the eye and advice of my fa- 
ther; free from any wilful gross immorality or injustice, that 
might have been expected from my want of religion; I say 
wilful, because the instances I have mentioned had something 
of necessity in them, from my youth, inexperience, and the 
knavery of others: I had therefore a tolerable character to 
begin the world with; I valued it properly, and determined 
to preserve it. 

We had not been long returned to Philadelphia, before the 
new types arrived from London. We settled with Keimer, 
and left him by his consent before he heard of it. We found 
a house to hire near the market, and took it. To lessen the 
rent (which was then but twenty-four pounds a year, though 
I have since known it let for seventy) we took in Thomas 
Golfrey, a glazier, and his family, who were to pay a con- 
siderable part of it to us, and we to hoard with them. We 
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had scarce opened our letters and put our press in order, be- 
fore George House, an acquaintance of Dine, brought a coun- 
tryman to us,;whom he had met in the street, inquiring for a 
printer. All our cash» was now expended in the variety of 
particulars we had been obliged to*procure, and this country- 
man’s five shillings, being our first fruits, and coming so sea- _ 
sonably, gave me more pleasure than any crown I have since 
earned; and from the gratitude I felt towards House, has 
made me often more ready, than perhaps [ otherwise should 
have been, to assist young beginners. 

There are croakers in every country always boding its 
ruin. Such an one there lived in Philadelphia, a person of 
note, an elderly man, with a wise look and a very grave - 
manner of speaking; his name was Samuel Miele, This 
gentleman, astranger to me, stopped me one day at my door, 
and asked me if I was the young man who had lately opened a 
hew printing house? Being answered in the affirmative, he 
said he was sorry for me, because it was an expensive-under- _ 
taking, and the expense would be lost, for Philadelphia was a 
sinking place, the people already half bankrupts, or near be- 
ing so; all the appearances of the contrary, such as new 
buildings and the rise of rents being to his certain knowledge 
fallacious: for they were in fact among the things that would 
-ruinus. Then he gave me such a detail of misfortunes now 
existing, or that were soon to exist, that he left me half me- 
lancholy. Had I known him before I engaged in this business 
probably I never should have done it. This person continued 
to live in this decaying place, and to declaim in the same 
strain, refusing for many years to buy a house there, because 
all was going to destruction; and at last £ had the pleasure of 
seeing him give five-times as much for one as he might have 
bought it for when he first began croaking. — 3 * 

I should have mentioned before, that in the autumn of the 
preceding year, I had formed most of my ingenious acquain- 
tance into a club for mutual improvement, which we called the 
JUNTO; we met on Friday evenings. The rules that I drew 
up required that every member in his turn should produce 
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one or more queries on any point of morals, poiitics, or na- 
i tural philosophy, to be discussed by the company: and once 
in three montis produce and read an essay of his own writ- 
ing, on any subject he pleased. Our debates were to be under 
the direction of a president, and to be conducted in the sin- 
cere spirit of inquiry alter truth, without fondness for dis- 
pute, or desire of victory; and to prevent warmth, all expres- 
sions of positiveness in opinions, or dirsct contradiction, were 
alter some time made contraband, and prohibited under small 
pecuniary penalties. 

The first members were, Joseph Brientnal, a copyer of 
deeds for the scrivenerss; a good natured friendly middle-aged 
man, a great lover oi poctry, reading all he could meet with, 
and writing some that was tolerable; very ingenious in mak- 
ing little nicknack eries, and of sensible conversation. 

Thomas Godirey, a seli-taught mathematician, great in his 
way, and afterwards inventor of what is now called Hadley’s 
Quadrant. Bat he knew littie out of his way, and was not a 
pleasing companion; as, like most great mathematicians I 
have met with, he expected universal precision in every thing 
said, or was for ever denying or distinguishing upon trifles, 
to the disturbance of all conversation; he soon left us. 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, afterwards surveyor general, 
who loved books, and sometimes made a.few verses. 

William Parsons, bred a shoemaker, but loving reading, 
had acquired a considerable share of mathematics, which he 
first studied with a view to astrology, aud afterwards laughed 
at it: he also became surveyor general. 

William Maugridge, joiner, but a most exquisite mechanic, 
‘and a solid, sensible man. 

Hugh Meredith, Steplien Potts, and George Webb, I have 
characterised before. ) aN 

Robert Grace, a young gentleman of some fortune, gene- 
rous, lively, and witty; a lover of punning and of his friends. 

Lastly, William Coleman, then a merchant’s clerk, about 
my age, who had the coolest, clearest head, the best heart, 
and the exactest morals of almost any man J ever wet with. 
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He became afterwards a merchant of great note, and one of 
our provincial judges. Our friendship continued without in- 
terruption to his death, upwards of forty years; and the club 
continued almost as long, and was the best school of pliloso- 
phy, morality, and politics, that then existed in the province; 
for our queries, (which were read the week preceding their 
discussion) put us upon reading with attention on the several 
subjects, that we might speak more to the purpose: and here 
too, we acquired better habits of conversation, every thing 
being studied in our rules which might prevent our disgust- 
ing each other; hence the long continuance of the club, 
which I shall have frequent occasion to speak further of here- 
after. But my giving this account of it here, is to shew some- 
thing of the interest I had, every one of these exerting them- 
selves in recommending business to us. Brientnal particularly . 
procured us from the quakers, the printing of forty sheets of 
their history, the rest being to be done by Keimer; and upon 
these we worked exceeding hard, for the price was low. It was 
a folie, pro patria size, in pica, with long-primer notes. I’com- 
posed a sheet a day, and Meredith worked it off at press; it 
was often eleven at night, and sometimes later before I had 
finished my distribution for the next day’s work. For the lit- 
tle jobs sent in by our other friends now and then put us back. 
But so determined I was to continue doing a shect a day of 
the folio, that one night when having imposed my forms, I. 
thought my day’s work over, one of them by accident was 
broken, and two pages reduced to pie. | immediately distri- 
buted, and composed it over again before | went to bed: and 
this industry, visible to our neighbors, began to give us char- 
acter and credit; particulariy I was told, that mention being 
made of the new printing office, at the merchants? every- 
night club, the general opinion was that it must fail, there — 
being already two printers in the place, Keimer and Brad- 
ford; but Dr. Baird, (whom you and Isaw many years after 
at his native place, St. Andrew’s in Scotland) gave a contra- 
ry opinion; « For the industry of that Franklin,” said he, 
“is superior to any thing I ever saw of the kind; I see him 
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still at work when I go home from club, and he is at work 
again before his neighbors are out of hed.”? This struck the 
rest, and we soon after had offers from one of them to sup- 
piy us with stationary; but as yet we did not isi to en- 
gage in shop business. 

I mentioned this industry the more particularly and the 
more freely, though it seems to be talking in my own praise, 
that those of my posterity who shall read it, may know the 
use of that virtue, when they see its effects in my favor 
throughout this relation. 

George Webb, who had found a female friend that lent 
him wherewith to purchase his time of Keimer, now came to 
offer himself as a journeyman to us. We could not then em- 
ploy him, but I foolishly let him know as a secret, that I soon 
intended to begin a newspaper, and might then have work 
for him. My hopes of success, as I told him were founded on 
this ; that the then only newspaper printed by Bradford, was 
a paltry thing, wretchedly managed, no way entertaining, and 
yet was profitable to him; I therefore freely thought a good 
paper would scarcely fail of good encozragement. I request- 
ed Webb not to mention it, but he told it to Keimer, who im- 
mediately, to be beforehand with me, published proposals for 
one himself, on which Webb was to-be employed. I was vexed 
at this, and to counteract chem, not being able to commence 
our paper, I wrote several amusing pieces for Bradford’s pa- 
per, under the titlz of the Busy Bopy, which Breintnal con- 
tinued some munths. By this means the attention of the pub- 

lic was fixed on that paper, and Keimer’s proposals, which 
we burlesqued and ridiculed, were disregarded. He began his 
‘paper however, and before carrying it on three quarters of a 
year, with at most only ninety subscribers, he offered it me 
for a trifle; and I, having been ready some time to go on with 
it, took it in hand directly; and it proved in a few years ex- 
tremely profitable to me. 

I perceive that Iam apt to speak in the singular number, 
though our partnership still yi loca it may be that i in fact 
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the whole management of the business lay upon me. Mere- 
dith was no compositor, a poor pressman, and seldom sober. 
My friends lamented my connexion with him, but I was to 
make the best of it. 
Our first papers made quite a different appearance from 
any before in the province; a better type and better printed: 
but some remarks™ of my writing on the dispute then going 


r 


' ™ © His excellency governor Burnet, died unexpectedly about two days 
after the date of this reply to his last message; and it was thought the 
dispute would have ended with him, or at least have lain dormant till the 
arrival of a new governor from England, who possibly might or might 
not be inclined to enter too vigorously into the measures of his prede- 
cessor. But our last advices by the post acquaint us, that his honor the 
lieutenant-governor, (on whom the government immediately devolves up- 
on the death or absence of the commander-in-chief,) has vigorously re- 
newed the struggle on his own account, of which the particulars will be 
seen in our next. Pip 
“Perhaps some of our readers may not fully understand the original 
ground of this warm contest between the governor and assembly. It 
seems, that people have for these hundred years past, enjoyed the privi- 
lege of rewarding the governor for the time being, according to their 
sense of his merit and services; and few or none of their governors have 
complained, or had cause to complain, of a scanty allowance. When the 
late governor Burnet brought with him instructions to demand a settled 
salary of 1000 pounds sterling per annum, on him and all his successors, 
and the assembly were required to fix it lintnediately: he insisted on it 
strenuously to the last, and they as constantly refused it. It appears by 
their yotes and proceedings, that they thought it an tmposition, contrary 
to their own charter, and to Magna Charta; and they jidged that there 
should be a mutual dependence between the governor and gwerned; and 
that to make the governor independent would be dangerous ana destruc- 
tive to their liberties, and the ready way to establish tyranny. ‘They 
thought likewise that the province was not the less dependent on the 
crown of Great Britain, by the governor’s depending immediately on 
them, and his own good conduct, for an ample support; because all acts 
and laws, which he might be induced to pass, must nevertheless be con- 
stantly sent home for approbation, in erder to continue in force. Many 
other reasons were given, and arguments used in the course of the con- 


troversy, needless to particularise here, because all the material papers 
relating to it have been already given in our public news. 
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en between governor Burnet, and the Massachusetts assem- 
bly, struck the principal people, occasioned the paper and 
the manager of it to be much talked of, and in a few weeks 
brought them all to be our subscribers. 

Their example was followed by many, and our number 
went on growing continually. This was one of the first, good 
effects of my having learned a little to scribble; another was, 
that the leading men seeing a newspaper, now in the hands. 
of those who could also handle a pen, thought it convenient 
to oblige and encourage me. Bradford still printed the votes, 
and laws, and other public business. He had printed an ad- 
dress of the house to the governor, in a coarse, blandering 
manner: we reprinted it elegantly and correctly, and sent 
one to every member. They were sensible of the difference, 
it strengthened the hands of our friends in the house, and 
they voted us their printers for the year ensuing. 

Among my friends in the house, I must not forget Mr. 
Hamilton, before mentioned, who was then returned from 
England, and had a seat in it. He interested himself for me 


bs 


* Much deserved praise has the deceased governor received for his 
steady integrity in adhering to his instructions, notwithstanding the 
great difficulty and opposition he met with, and the strong temptations 
offered from time to time to induce him to give up the point. And yet, 
perhaps, something is due to the assembly, (as the love and zeal of that 
country for the present establishment is too well known to suffer any sus- 
picion of want of loyalty) who continue thus resolutely to abide by what 
they think their right, and that of the people they represent; maugre all 
the arts and menaces of a governor, famed for his cunning and politics, 
backed with instructions from home, and powerfully aided by the great 
advantage such an officer always has of engaging the principal men of a 
place in his party, by conferring where he pleases, so many posts of pro- 
fit and honor. Their happy mother country will perhaps observe, with 
pleasure, that though her gallant cocks and matchless dogs abate their 
natural fire and intrepidity, when transported to a foreign clime, (as this 
nation is) yet her sows in the remotest part of the earth, and even to the 
third and fourth descent, still retain that ardent spirit of liberty, and tha, 
undaunted courage, which has in every age so gloriously distinguished 
Britons and ENGLISHUMEN, from the rest of mankind.” 
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strongly in that instance, as he did in many others one 
continuing his patronage till his death. : 

Mr. Vernon, about this time, put me in mind of the debt I 
owed him, but did not press me. 1 wrote him an ingenuous 
letter of acknowledgment, craving his forbearance a little 
longer, which he allowed me; as soon as I was able, I paid 
the principal with the interest, and many thanks: so that’ er-. 
vatum was in some degree corrected. Y 

But now another difficulty came upon me, which I had ne- 
ver the least reason to expect. Mr. Meredith’s father, who 
was to have paid for our printing house, according to the ex- 
pectations given me, was able to advance only one hundred 
pounds currency, which had been paid; and a hundred more 
was due to the merchant, who grew impatient, and sued us 
all. We gave bail, but saw that if the money could not be 
raised in time, the suit must soon come to a judgment and 
execution, and our hopeful prospects must with us be ruined ; 
as the press and letters must be sold for payment, perhaps at 
half price. In this distress two true friends, whose kindness 
I have never forgotten, nor ever shall forget, while I can re- 
member any thing, came to me separately, unknown to each 
other, and without any application from me, offered each of 
them to advance me Ail the money that should be necessary 
to enable me to take the whole business upon myself, if that 
should be practicable; but they did not like my continuing 
the partnership with Meredith; who, as they said, was often 
seen drunk in the street, playing at low games in alehouses, 
mueh to our discredit—these two friends were William Cole- 
man and Robert Grace. I told them I could not propose a se- 
paration, while any prospect remained of the Merediths ful- 
filling their part of our agreement; because I thought myself - 
under great obligations to them for what they had done, and 
would do if they could: but if they finally failed in their per- 
formance, and our partnership must be dissolved, I should 
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* I afterwards obtained for his son five hundred pownde. 
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then think myseif at liberty to accept the assistance of my 
friends: thus the matter rested for some time; when I said 
to my partner, perhaps your father is dissatisfied at the part 
you have undertaken in this affair of ours, and is unwilling 
to advance for you and me, what he would. for you: If that 
is the case, tell me, and I wiil resign the whole to you, and 
go about my business. No, said he, my father has really been 
disappointed, and is really unable; and I am unwilling to dis- 
tress him farther. I see this is a business I am not fit for. I 
was bred a farmer, and it was a folly in me to come to town 
and put myself, at thirty years of age, an apprentice to learn 
a new trade. Many of our Welsh people are going to settle 
in North Carolina, where land is cheap. I am inclined to go 
with them, and follow my old employment: you may find 
friends to assist you: if you will take the debts of the com- 
pany upon you, return to my father the hundred pounds he 
has advanced, pay my little personal debts, and give me 
thirty pounds and a ‘new saddle, I will relinquish the part- 
nership, and leave the whole in your hands. I agreed to this 
proposal; it was drawn up in writing, signed and sealed im- 
mediately. I gave him what he demanded, ‘and he went soon 
after to Carolina; whence he sent me, next year, two long 
letters, containing the best account that had been given of 
that country, the climate, the soil, husbandry, &c., for in 
those matters he was very judicious: I printed them in the 
papers, and they gave great satisfaction to the public. 

As soon as he was gone, I recurred to my two friends; and 
because [ would not give an unkind preference to either, I 
took half what each had offered, and I wanted, of one, and 
half of the other; paid off the company’s debts, and went on 
with the business in my own name; advertising that the part- 
nership was dissolved. I think this was in or about the year 
1729. 

About this time there was a cry.among the people for more 
paper-inoney; only fifteen thousand pounds being extant in 
the province, and that soon to be sunk. The wealthy inhabi- 
tants opposed any addition; being against all paper curren- 
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cy, from the apprehension that it would depreciate, as it had 
done in New England, to the injury of all creditors. We had 
discussed this point in our junto, where I was on the side of 
an addition; being persuaded that the first small sum, struck 
in 1723, had done much good by increasing the trade, employ- 
ment, and number of inhabitants in the province; since [now 
saw all the old houses inhabited, and many new ones build- 
ings; whereas I remembered well when I first walked about 
the streets of Philadelphia, (eating my roll,) I saw many of 
the houses in Walnut street, between Second and Front streets, 
with bills on their doors «fo be let;’? and many likewise in 
Chestnut street, and other streets; which made me think the 
inhabitants of the city were one after another deserting it. 
Our debates possessed me so fully of the subject, that I wrote 
and printed an anonymous pamphlet on it, entitled « The Na- 
ture and Necessity of a Paper Currency.”’ It was well received 
by the common people in general; but the rich men disliked 
it, for it increased and strengthened the clamor for more mo- 
ney; and they happening to have no writers among them that 
were able to answer it, their opposition slackened, and the 
point was carried by a majority in the house. My friends 
there, who considered I had been of some service, thought 
fit to reward me, by employing me in printing the moneys a 
very profitable job, and a great help to me: this was ano- 
ther advantage gained by my being able to write. 

The utility of this currency became by time and experi- 
ence so evident, that the principles upon which it was found- 
ed, were never afterwards much disputed; so that it grew 
soon to fifty-five thousand pounds; and in 1739, to eighty 
thousand pounds; trade, building, and. inhabitants. all the 
while increasing: though I now think there are uae be- 
yond which the quantity may be hurtful. 

I soon after obtained through my friend Hamileall the 
printing of the Newcastle paper-money, another profitable 
job, as I then thought it; small things appearing great to . 
those in small circumstances: and these to me were really 
great advantages, as they were great encouragements. Mr. 
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Hamilton procured me also the printing of the laws and votes 
of that government; which continued in my hands as long 
as I followed the business. 

I now opened a small stationer’s shop: I had in it blanks 
of all kinds; the correctest that ever appeared among us. I 
was assisted’in that by my friend Breintnal: I had also pa- 
per, parchment, chapmen’s books, &c. Qne Whitemash, a 
compositor I had known in London, an excellent workman, 
now came to me, and worked with me constantly and dili- 
gently ; and I took an apprentice, the son of Aquila Rose. 

I began now gradually to pay off the debt I was under for 
the printing house. In order to secure my credit and charac- 
ter as a tradesman, I took care not only to be in reality in- 
dustrious and frugal, but to avoid the appearances to the con- 
trary. I dressed plain, and was seen at no places of idle di- 
version: I never went outa fishing or shooting: a book in- 
deed sometimes debauched me from my work, but that was 
seldom, was private, and gave no scandal: and to shew that 
I was not above my business, I sometimes brought home the 
paper [I purchased at the stores, through the streets on a 
wheelbarrow. Thus being esteemed an industrious, thriving 
young man, and paying duly for what I bought, the mer- 
chants who imported stationary solicited my custom; others 
proposed supplying me with books, and I went on prosper- 
ously. In the mean time Keimer’s credit and business declin- 
ing daily, he was at last forced to sell his printing house, to 
satisfy his creditors. He went to Barbadoes and there lived 
some years in very poor circumstances. 

His apprentice, David Harry, whom I had instructed while 
I worked with him, set up in his place at Philadelphia, hav- 
ing bought his materials. I was at first apprehensive of a 
powerful rival in Harry, as his friends were very able, and 
had a good deal ot interest: I therefore proposed a partner- 
ship to him, which he fortunately for me, rejected with scorn. 
He was very proud, dressed like a gentleman, lived expen- 
sively, took much diversion and pleasure abroad, ran in debt, 
and neglected his business; upon which, all business left 
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him; and finding nothing to do, he followed Keimer to Bar- 
badoes, taking the printing house with him, There this ap- 
prentice employed his former master as a journeyman; they 
quarrejed often, and Harry went continually behind hand, 
and at length was obliged to scil his types, and return to 
country-work in Pennsylvania. The person who bought them, 
employed Keimer to use them, but a few years after he died. 

There remained now no other printer in Philadelphia, but 
the old Bradford; but he’was rich and easy, did a little in 
the business by straggling hands, but was not anxious about 
it: however as he held the post-office, it was imagined he had 
better opportunities of obtaining news, his paper was thought 
a better distributor of advertisements than mine, and there- 
fore had many more; which was a profitable thing to him, 
and a disadvantage to me. For though I did indeed receive 
and send papers by the post, yet the public opinion was other- 
wise; for what I did send was by bribing the riders, who 
took them privately; Bradford being unkind enough to for- 
bid it, which occasioned some resentment on my part; and I 
thought so meanly of the practice, that when I afterwards 
came into his situation, I took care never to imitate it. 

I had hitherto continued to board witi Godirey, who lived 
in part of my house with his wile and children, and had one— 
side of the shop for his glazier’s business; though he worked 
little, being always absorbed in his mathematics. Mrs. God- 
frey projected a match for me, with a relation’s daughter, 
took opportunities of bringing us often together, till a serious 
courtship on my part ensued; the girl being in herself very 
deserving. The old folks encouraged me by continual invita- 
tions to supper, and by leaving us together, till at length it 
was time to explain. Mrs. Godfrey managed our little treaty. _ 
I let her know that I expected as much money with their . 
daughter as would pay off my remaining debt for the print - 
ing house; which I believe was not then above an hundred 
pounds. She brought me word they had no such sum to spare: 
I said they might mortgage their house in the loan-oflice. The 
answer to this after some days was, that they did not ap- 
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prove the match; that on inquiry of Bradford, they had been 
informed the printing buisness was not a profitable one, the 
‘types would soon be worn out and more wanted; that Keimer 
and David Harry had failed one after the other, and I should 
probably soon iollow them; and therefore L was forbidden 
the house, and the daughter shut up. Whether this was a 
real change of sentiment, or only artifice on a supposition of 
‘our being too far engaged in affection to retract, and there- 
fore that we should steal a marriage, which would leave them 
at liberty to give or withhold what they pleased, I know not. 
But I suspected the motive, resented it, and went no more. 
Mrs. Godfrey brought me afterwards some more favorable 
accounts of their disposition, and would have drawn me on 
again; but I déclared absolutely my resolution to have no- 
thing more to do with that family. This was resented by the 
Godfreys, we ‘differed, and they removed, leaving me the 
whole house, and I resolved to take no more inmates. But 
this affair having turned my thoughts to marriage, [looked | 
round me and made overtures of acquaintance in other places; 
but soon found that the business of a printer being generally 
_ thought a poor one, I was not to expect money with a wife, 
unless with such an one, as I should not otherwise think 
agreeable. In the mean time that hard to be governed pas- 
- sion of youth, had hurried me frequently into intrigues with 
low women that fell in my way, which were attended with 


_ some expense and great inconvenience, besides a continual 


risque to my health by a distemper, which of all things I 
dreaded, though by great good luck [ escaped it. é 

_ A friendly correspondence as neighbors had continued be- 
tween me and Miss Read’s family, who all had a regard for 
me from the time of my first lodging in their house. I was 
often invited there and consulted in their affairs, wherein I 
sometimes was of service. I pitied poor Miss Read’s unfor- 
tunate situation, who was generally dejected, seldom cheer- 
ful, and avoided company: I considered my giddiness and 
inconstancy when in London, as in a great degree the cause 
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of her unhappiness; though the mother was good enough to 
think the fault more her own than mine, as she had prevent- 
ed our marrying before I went thither, and persuaded the 
other match in my absence. Our mutual affection was revived, 
but there were now great objections to our union; that match 
was indeed looked upon as invalid, a preceding wife being 
said to be living in England ; but this could not easily be 
proved, because of the distance, &c., and though there was 
a report of his death, it was not certain. Then, though it 
should be true, he had left many debts which his successor 
might be called upon to pay: we ventured, however, over all 
these difficulties, and I took her to wife, September 1, 1730. 
None of the inconveniences happened that we had appre- 
hended; she proved a good and faithful helpmate, assisted 
me much by attending to the shop; we throve together, and 
ever mutually endeavored to make each other happy. Thus I 
corrected that great erratum as well as I could. 

About this time our club meeting, not at a tavern, but ina 
little room of Mr. Grace’s, set apart for that purpose; a pro- 
position was made by me, that since our books were often re- 

ferred to in our disquisitions upon the queries, it might be 
convenient to us to have them all together where we met, that 
‘upon occasion they might be consulted; and by thus clubbing 
our books to a common library, we should while we liked to 
keep them together, have each of us the advantage of using 
the books of all the other members, which would be nearly 
as beneficial as if each owned the whole. It was liked and 
agreed to, and we filled one end of the room with such books 
as we could best spare. The number was not so great as we 
expected; and though they had been of great use, yet some 
inconveniences occurring for want of due care of them, the 
collection, after about a year, was separated; and each took 
his books home again. 

And now I set on foot my first project of a public nature, 
that for a subscription library; I drew up the proposals, got 
them put into form by our great scrivener, Brockden, and 
by the help of my friends in the junto, procured fifty sub- 
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-scribers of forty shillings each to begin with, and ten shil- 
lings a year for fifty years, the term our company was to con- 
tinue. We afterwards obtained a charter, the company being 
increased to one hundred; this was the mother of all the 
_ North American subscription libraries, now so numerous. It. 
is become a great thing itself, and continually goes on increas- 
ing: these libraries have improved the general conversation 
of the Americans, made the common tradesmen and farmers 
‘as intelligent as most gentlemen from other countries, and 
perhaps have contributed in some degree to the stand so ge- 
nerally made throughout the colonies in defence of their pri- 
vileges. al 


- [Thus far was written with the intention expressed in the beginning ; 
and getting abroad, it excited great interest on account of its simplicity and 
candor; and induced many applications for a continuance. What follows 
was written many years after, in compliance with the advice contained in © 
the letters that follow: and has therefore less of a family picture, and more 
of a public character. The American revolution occasioned the interrup» 
tion. | | 
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Letter from Mr. Abel James, with Notes on my Lifes 
(Received in Paris.) 
6° My DEAR AND HONORED FRIEND, 

«1 HAVE often been desirous of writing to thee, but. 
~ could not be reconciled to the thought, that the letter might 
fall into the hands of the British, lest some printer or busy 
body should publish some part of the contents, and give our 
friend pain, and myself censure. 

ss Some time since there fell into my hands, to my great 
joy, about twenty- -three sheets i in thy own hand-writing, con- 
taining an account of the parentage and life of thyself, di- — 
rected to thy son, ending in the year 1730, with which there 
‘were notes, likewise in thy writing; a copy of which I inclose, 
in. hopes it may bea meang, if thou continued it up to a later 
period, that the first and latter part may be put together ; and. 
if it is not yet” continued, I hope thee will not delay it. Life 
is uncertain, as the preacher tells us; and what will the world ’ 
say if kind, humane, and benevolent Ben. Franklin should 
leave his friends and the world deprived of so pleasing and 
profitable a work; a work which would be useful and enter- 
taining not only to a few, but to millions. The influence wri- 
tings under that class have on the minds of youth is very great, 
and has no where appeared to me so plain, as’in our public 
frien (’s journals. [t almost insensibly leads the youth into — 
the resolution of endeavoring to become as good and eminent 
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as the journalist. Should thine, for instance, when published, 
(and I think it could not tail of it,) lead the youth. to equal 
the industry and temperance of thy early youth, what a bles- 
sing with that class would such a work be! I know of no 
character living, nor many of them put together, who has 
so much in his power as thyself to promote a greater spirit 
of industry and early attention to business, frugality, and 
temperance with the American youth. Not that I think the 
work would have no other merit and use in the world, far 
from it; but the first is of such vast importance, that I know 
nothing that can equal it.” 


The foregoing letter and the minutes accompanying it be- 
‘ing shewn to a friend, I received trom him the following: 


Letter from Mr. Benjamin Vaughan. 
Paris, January 31, 1783. 

«6 MY DEAREST Sir, 

«oWHEN I had read over your sheets of minutes of the 
_ principal incidents of your life, recovered for you by your 
Quaker acquaintance; I told you I would send you a letter 
expressing my reasons, why I thought it would be useful to 
complete and publish it as. he desired. Various concerns have 
for some time past prevented this letter being written, and I 
do not know whether it was worth any expectation; hap- 
pening to be at leisure however at present, I shall by writing 
at least interest and instruct myself; but as the terms I am’ 
inclined to use may tend to offend a person of your manners, 
i shall only tell you how I would address any other person, 
who was as good and as great as yourself, but less diffident. 
I would say to him, sir, I solicit the history of your life from 
the following motives. 

‘«‘ Your history is so remarkable, that if you do not give it, 
somebody else will certainly give it; and perhaps so as nearly 
to do as much harm, as your own management of the thing 
might do good. 
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«It will moreover present a table of the internal circum: 
stances of your country, which will very much tend to invite. 
to it settlers of virtuous and manly minds. And considering 
the eagerness with which such information is sought by them, 
and the extent of your reputation, I do ‘not know of a more 
efficacious advertisement than your biography would give. : 

ss All that has happened to you is also connected with the | 
detail of the manners and situation of a rising people; and 
in this respect I do not think that the writings of Cesar and 
Tacitus can be more interesting to a true judge of human 
nature and society. | 

«¢ But these, sir, are small reasons in my opinion, compared 
with the chance which your life will give for the forming of _ 
future great men; and in conjunction with your 4rt of Virtue 
(which you design to publish) of improving the features of 
private character, and consequently of aiding all happiness 
' both public and domestic. 

The two works I allude to, sir, will in particular sive a 
noble rule and example of self-education. School and other 
education constantly proceed upon false principles, and shew 
‘a clumsy apparatus pointed ata false mark; but your appa- 
ratus is simpie, and the mark a true one; and while parents 
and young persons are left destitute of other just means of 
estimating and becoming prepared for a reasonable course in — 
life, your discovery that the thing is in many a man’s private 
power, will be invaluable! ae 

«« Influence upon the private character, late in life, is not 
only an influence late in life, but a weak influence. It is in 
youth that we plant our chief habits and prejudices; it is in 
youth that we take our party as to profession, pursuits, and 
matrimony. In youth therefore the turn is given; in youth 
the education even of the next generation is given; in youth 
the private and public character is determined; and the term 
of life extending but from youth to age, life ought to begin 
well from youth; and more especially before we take our party 
as to our principal objects. 
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«¢ But your biography will not merely teach self-education 
but the education of a wise man; and the wisest man will re- 
_ ceive lights and improve his progress, by seeing detailed the 
conduct of another wise man. And why are weaker men to 
be deprived of such helps, when we see our race has been 
blundering on in the dark, almost without a guide in this par- 
ticular, from the farthest trace of time. Shew then, sir, how 
much is to be done, both to sons and fathers; and invite all 
wise men to become like yourself; and other men to become 
wise. | : 

«When we see, how cruel statesmen and warriors can be 

to the human race, and how absurd distinguished men can 
be to their acquaintance, it will be instructive to observe the 
instances multiply of pacific acquiescing manners; and to find 
how compatible it is to be great and domestic; enviable and 
yet good humored. 
_ The little private incidents which you will also have to 
relate, will have considerable use, as we want above all things, 
rules of prudence in ordinary affairs; and it will be curious 
to see how you have acted in these. It will be so far a sort of 
key. to life, and explain many things that all men ought to 
have once explained to them, to give them a chance of be- 
coming wise by foresight. 

«‘ The nearest thing to having experience of one’s own, is 
to have other people’s affairs brought before us in a shape 
that is interesting; this is sure to happen from your pen. Your 
affairs and Pe nent will have an air of simplicity or im- 
portance that will not fail to strike; and I am convinced you 
have conducted them with as much originality as if you had 
been conducting discussions in politics or philosopby; and 
what more worthy of experiments and system, (its im Por ale’ 
and its errors considered) than human life! 

«©Some men have been virtuous blindly, others have 
speculated fantastically, and others have been shrewd to bad 
purposes; but you, sir, I am sure, will give under your hand, 
nothing but what is at the same moment, wise, practical, and 
good. 
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s¢ Your account of yourself (for I suppose the parallel T ana 


drawing for Dr. Frankiin, will hold not only in point of cha- 
racter but of private history) will shew that you are ashamed 
of no origin; a thing the more important, as you prove how 
little necessary all origin is to iappiness, virtue, or greatness. 
«‘ As no end likewise happens without a means, so we shall 
find sir, that even you yourself framed a plan by which you 
became considerable ; but at the same time we may see that 
though the event is flattermg, the means are as simple as 
wisdom could make them; that is depending upon nature, 
virtue, thought, and habit. 


«« Another thing demonstrated will be the propriety of every 


man’s waiting for his time for appearing upon the stage of 
the world. Our sensations being very much fixed to the mo- 
ment, we are apt to forget that more moments are to follow 
the first, and.consequently that man should arrange his con- 
duct so as to suit the whole of a life. Your attribution ap- 


pears to have been applied to your life, and the passing mo-_ 


ments of it have been enlivened with content and enjoyment, 
instead of being tormented with foolish impatience or regrets. 


Such a conduct is easy for those who make virtue and them-_ 


selves their standard, and who try to keep themselves in 


countenance by examples of other truly great men, of whom 


patience is so often the characteristic. 
« Your Quaker correspondent, sir, (for here again I will 


suppose the subject of my letter resembling Dr. Franklin) 
praised your frugality, diligence, and temperance, which he , 
considered as a pattern for all youth: but it is singular that 


he shouid have forgotten your modesty, and your disinterest- 


edness, without which you never could have waited for your 
advancement, or found your situation in the mean time com- 


fortable; which is a strong lesson to shew the poverty of 
glory, and the importance of regulating our minds. 
«If this correspondent had known the nature of your re- 


putation as well as I do, he would have said; your former. 


writings and measures would secure attention to your Bio- 


graphy, and Art of Virtue; and your Biography and Art of 
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Virtue, in return, would secure attention to them. This is an 
advantage attendant upon a various character, and which 
brings all that belongs to it into greater play; and it is the. 
more useful, as perhaps more persons are ata loss for the 
means of improving their minds and characters, than they 
are for the time or the inclination to do it. 

«¢ But there is one concluding reflection, sir, that will shew 
the use of your life as a mere picce of biography. This style 
of writing seems a little gone out of vogue, and yet it is 
a very useful one; and your specimen of it may be particu- 
larly serviceable, as it will make a subject of comparison 
with the lives of various public cut-throats and intriguers, 
and with absurd monastic self-tormenters, or vain literary 
triflers. [f it encourages more writings of the same kind with 
your own, and induces more men to spend lives fit to be writ- 
ten; it will be worth all Plutarch’s Lives put together, 

«‘ But being tired of figuring to myself a character of 
which every feature suits only one man in the world, without 
giving him the praise of it; I shall end my letter, my dear 
Dr. Franklin, with a personal application to your Beene 
self. as 

«Tam earnestly desirous then, my dear sir, that you 
should let the world into the traits of your genuine character, 
as civil broils may otherwise tend to disguise or traduce it. 
Considering your great age, the caution of your character, 
and your peculiar style of thinkirg, it is not likely that any 
one besides yourself can be sufficiently master of the facts 
of your life, or the intentions of your mind. 

«‘ Besides all this, the immense revolution of the readin | 
period, will necessarily turn our attention towards the author 
of it; and when virtuous principles have been pretended in 
it, it will be highly important to shew that such have really 
influenced; and, as your own character will be the principal 
one to receive a scrutiny, it is proper (even for its effects 
upon your vast and rising country, as well as upon England 
and upon Europe), that it should stand respectable and eter- 
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nal. For the furtherance of human happiness, I have always 


maintained that it is necessary to prove that man is not even 
at present a vicious and detestable animal; and still more to 


prove that good management may greatly amend him; and. 


it is for much the same reason, that I am anxious to see the 
opinion established, that there are fair characters existing 
among the individuals of the race; for the moment that ail 
men, without exception, shall be conceived abandoned, good 
people will cease efforts deemed to be hopeless, and perhaps 


think of taking their share in the scramble of life, or at least — 


of making it comfortable principally for themselves. - 


‘Take then, my dear sir, this work most speedily into _ 
hand: shew yourself good as you are good; temperate as you | 


are temperate; and above all things, prove yourself as one 


who from your infancy have loved justice, liberty, and con- 
cord, in a way that has made it natural and consistent for 


you to have acted, as we have seen you act in the last seven- 
teen years of your life. Let Englishmen be made not only to 
respect, but even to love you. When they think well of indi- 
viduals in your native country, they will go nearer to think- 


ing well of your country; and when your countrymen see 
themselves wel! thought of by Englishmen, they will go near- 
er to thinking well of England. Extend your views even — 
further; do not stop at those who speak the English tongue, 
but after having settled so many points in nature and politics 


think of bettering the whole race of men. 


s¢ As I have not read any part of the life in question, but 
knovy only the character that lived it, I’ write somewhat at 


hazard. | am sure however, that the life, and the treatise I 
allude to (on the Art of Virtue), will necessarily fulfil the 


chief of my expectations; and still more so if you take up the’ 
measure of suiting these performances to the several views: 


above stated. Should they even prove unsuccessful in all that 


a sanguine admirer of yours hopes from them, you will at 


least have framed pieces to interest the human mind; and 


whoever gives a feeling of pleasure that is innocent to man, 


> 
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has added so much to the fair side of a life otherwise too 
much darkened by anxiety, and too much injured by pain. 
_ In the hope therefore that you will listen to the prayer 
addressed to you in this letter, I beg to subscribe myself, my 
dearest sir, &c. &c. 

« Signed : BENJ. VAUGHAN.” 


. a CONTINUATION, 


Begun at Passy near Paris, 1784. 
IT is some time since [ received the above letters, but I 
have been too busy till now to think of complying with the re- 
quest they contain. It might too be much better done if I were 
at home among my papers, which would aid my memory, 
and help to ascertain dates; but my return being uncertain, 
and having just now a little leisure, I will endeavor to recol- 
lect and write what I can: if I live to get home, it may there 
be corrected and improved. 
Not having any copy here of what is already written, 
I know not whether an account is given of the means I 
used to establish the Philadelphia public library; which from 
a small beginning is now become so considerable. Though 
I remember to have come down near the time of that trans- 
action, (1730.) I will therefore begin here with an account of 
it, which may be struck out if found to have been already 
~ given.° 
At the time I established myself in Pennsylvania, there 
‘was not a good bookseller’s shop in any of the colonies to 
the southward of Boston. In New York and Philadelphia, 
the printers were indeed stationers, but they sold only paper, 
&c. almanacs, ballads, and a few common  school-books. 
- Those who loved reading iwere obliged to send for their 


® Only a short account of this subject, having been given at the close 
of the first part of the life, it was thought advisable not to suppress this 
faller one. | 
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books from England: the members of the junto had each a 
few. We had lett the alehouse, where we first met, and hired - 
a room to hold our club in. I proposed that we should all of 
us bring our books to that room; where they would not only 
be ready to consult in our conferences, but become a common 
benefit, each of us being at liberty to borrow such as he 
wished to read at home. This was accordingly done, and for 
some time contented us: finding the advantage of this little 
collection, I proposed to render the benefit from the ooks 
more common, by commencing a public subscription library. 
I drew a sketch of the plan and rules that would be necessa- 
ry, and got a skilful conveyancer, Mr. Charles Brogden, to 
put the whole in jorm of articles of agreement to be subscri- 
bed; by which each subscriber engaged to pay a certain sum 
down for the first purchase of the books, and an annual con- 
tribution for increasing them. So few were the readers at 
that time in Philadelphia, and the majority of us so poor, 
that I was not able with great industry to find more than fifty 
persons, (mostly young tradesmen,) willing to pay down for 
this purpose forty shillings each, and ten shillings per annum ; 
with this little fund we began. ‘The books were imported ; the 
library was open one day in the week for lending them to 
subscribers, on their promissory notes to pay double -the 
value if not duly returned. The institution soon manifested 
its utility, was imitated by other towns, and in other pro-. 
vinces. The libraries were augmented by donations; reading 
became fashionable; and our people having no public amuse- 
ments to divert their attention from study, became better ac- 
quainted with books; and in a few years were observed by 
strangers to be better instructed, and more intelligent than 
people of the same rank generally are in other countries. 
When we were about to sign the abovementioned articles, 
which were to be binding on us, our heirs, &c. for fifty years; — 
Mr. Brogden, the scrivener, said to us, « You are young 
men, but it is scarce probable that any of you will live to see 
the expiration of the term fixed in the instrument.” A-num- 
ber of us however are yet living: but the instrament was 
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after a few years rendered null, by a charter that incorporated 
and gave perpetuity to the company. | 
The objections and reluctances I met with in soliciting the 

subscriptions, made me soon feel the impropriety of present- 

ing oneself as the proposer of any useful project, that might 

be supposed to raise one’s reputation in the smallest degree 

above that of one’s neighbors, when one has need of their 
assistance to accomplish that project. [ therefore put myself 
as much as I could out of sight, and stated it as a scheme of 
a number of friends, who had requested me to go about and 
propose it to such as they thought lovers of reading. In this: 


“way my affair went on more smoothly, and I ever after prac- 
_ tised it on such occasions; and from my frequent successes can 


heartily recommend it. The present little sacrifice of your 
vanity will afterwards be amply repaid. [fit remains a while 
uncertain to whom the merit belongs, some one more vain 
than yourself will be encouraged to claim it, and then even 
envy will be disposed to do you justice, by plucking those 
assumed feathers, and restoring them to their right owner. 

This library afforded me the means of improvement by 
constant study, for which I set apart an hour or two each 


day ; and thus repaired in some degree the loss of the learn- 


ed education my father once intended for me. Reading was 


the only amusement [ allowed myself. I spent no time in ta- 


verns, games, or frolics of any kind; and my industry in my 
business continued as indefatigable as it was necessary. I 
was indebted for my. printing house, I had a young family 
coming on to be educated, and I had two competitors to con- 
tend with for business, who were established in the place be- 
fore me. My circumstances however grew daily easier. My 
original habits of frugality continuing, and my father hay- 
ing among his instructions to me when a boy, frequently re- 


° 
, 


peated a Proverb of Solomon, «sees? thow a man diligent in 


his calling, he shall stand before kings, he shali not stand before 


mean men.” I thence considered industry as a means of ob- 
taining wealth and distinction, which encouraged me; though 


idid not think that I should ever literally stand before kings, 
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which however has since happened; for I have stood before 
five, and even had the honor of sitting down with one, (the 
king of Denmark,) to dinner. 
We have an English proverb that says, 

**He that would thrive 

** Must ask his wife;” 
it was lucky for me that I had one as much disposed to in- 
dustry and frugality as myself. She assisted me cheerfully in 


my business, folding and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, 


purchasing old linen rags for the paper makers, &c. We kept 
no idle servants, our table was piain and simple, our furniture 
of the cheapest. For instance, my breakfast was for a long 
time bread and milk, (no tea) and I ate it out of a twopenny 
earthen porringer, with a pewter spoon: but mark how lux- 
ury will enter families, and make a progress in spite of prin- 
ciple; being called one morning to breakfast, I found it in a 
china bowl, with a spoon of silver. They had been bought 


for me without my knowledge by my wife, and had cost her 
the enormous sum of three and twenty shillings; for which — 


she had no other excuse or apology to make, but that she 
thought her husband deserved a silver spoon and china bowl 
as well as any of his neighbors. ‘This was the first appear- 


ance of plate and china in our house, which afterwards, in. 


a course of years, as our wealth increased, augmented gra- 
dually to several hundred pounds in value. | 
I had been religiously educated as a Presbyterian; sae 


though some of the dogmas of that persuasion, such as the 
eternal decrees of God, election, reprobation, &c. appeared to_ 


me unintelligible, and I early absented myself from the pub- 


lic assemblies of the sect, (Sunday being my studying day.) 


T never was without some religious principles: [never doubt- 
e:}, for instance, the existence of a Deity, that he made the 


world, and governed it by his providence; that the most ac-. 
ceptable service of God was the doing good to man; that our’ 


souls are immortal; and that all crimes will be punished, and 


virtue rewarded, either here or hereafter; these I esteemed 
the essentials of every religion, and being to be found in all the 
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religions we had in our country, I respected them all, though 
With diffrent degrees of respect, as I found them more or 
less mixed with other articles, which without any tendency 
to inspire, promote, or confirm morality, served principally 
to divide us, and make us unfriendly to one another. 
This respect to all, with an opinion that the worst had 
some effects, induced me to avoid all discourse that might 
tend to lessen the good opinion another might have of his 
own religion; and as our province increased in people, and 
new places of worship were continually wanted, and gene- 
rally erected by voluntary contribution, my mite for such 
purpose, whatever might be the sect, was never refused. 
Though I seldom attended any public worship, I had still 
an opinion of its propriety, and of its utility when rightly 
conducted, and I regularly paid my annual subscription for 
the support of the only Presbyterian minister or mecting we 
had in Philadelphia. He used to visit me sometimes as a 
friend, and admonish me to attend his administrations; and 
I was now and then prevailed on to do so; once for five Sun- 
days successively. Had he been in my opinion a good preach- 
er, perhaps | might have continued, notwithstanding the 
occasion I had for the Sunday’s leisure in my course of 
study: but his discourses were chiefly either polemic argu- 
ments, or explications of the peculiar doctrines of our sect, 
and were all to me very dry, uninteresting, and unedifying, 
since not a single moral principle was inculcated or en- 
forced; their aim seeming to be rather to make us Presbyte- 
rians than good cifizens. At length he took for his text that 
verse of the fourth chapter to the Phillippians, « Finally 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
or of good repott, if there be any virtue, or any praise, think 
on these things.” And I imagined in a sermon on such a text. 
we could not miss of having some morality. But he confined 
himself to five points only, as meant by the apostle; viz. 
Keeping holy the Sabbath day. 2. Being diligent in reading 


the holy scriptures. 3. Attending duly the public worship. 
4. Partaking of the sacrament. 5. Paying a due respect to 
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God’s ministers. These might be all good things, but as they 
were not the kind of good things that I expected from that 
text, I despaired of ever meeting with them from any other, 
was disgusted, and attended his preaching no more. I had 
some years before composed a little liturgy, or form of pray- 
er, for my own private use, (viz. in 1728,) entitled Articles’ 
of Belief and Acts of Religion. I returned to the use of this, — 
and went no more to the public assemblies. My conduct 
might be blameable, but I leave it without attempting further 
to excuse it; my present purpose being to relate facts and not 
to make apologies for them. 

It was about this time I conceived the bold and arduous 
project of arriving at moral pérfection; I wished to live with- 
out committing any fault at any time, and to conquer all that 
either natural inclination, custom, or company, might lead 
me into. As I knew, or thought I knew, what was right and 
wrong, I did not see why T might not always do the one and 
avoid the other. But [ soon found I had undertaken a task of 
more difficulty than 1 had imagined: while my attention was 
taken up, and care employed in guarding against one fault, I 
was often surprised by another: habit took the advantage of | 
inattention ; inclination was sometimes too strong for reason. 
I eoelnded at length that the mere speculative conviction, 
that it was our interest to be completely virtuous, was not 
sufficient to prevent our slipping’; and that the contrary ha- 
bits must be broken, and good ones acquired and established, 
before we can have any dependance on a steady uniform rec- 
titude of conduct. For this purpose I therefore tried the fol- 
lowing method. 

In the various enumerations of the moral virtues I had 
met with in my reading, I found the catalogue more or less" 
numerous, as different writers included more or fewer ideas 
under the same name. Temperance for example, was by some 
confined to eating and drinking; while by others it was ex- 
tended to mean the moderating every other pleasure, appe- 
tite, inclination, or passion, bodily or mental, even to our 
avarive and ambition. I proposed to myself, for the sake of 
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clearness, to use rather more names, with fewer ideas annex- 
ed to each, than a few names with more ideas; and I included 
under thirteen names of virtues, all that at that time occurred 
to.me as necessary or desirable; and annexed to each a short 
precept, which fully expressed the extent I gave to its 
meaning. 

These names of virtues, with their precepts,. were; 
1. TEMPERANCE.—Eat not to dulness: dieing not to 
elevation. 

2. SILENCE.—Speak not but what may benefit others 
or yourself: avoid trifling conversation. 

38. ORDER.—Let all your things have their places: let 
each part of your business have its time. 

4, RESOLUTION.—Resolve to perform what you ought: 
perform without fail what you resolve. 

5. FRUGALITY.—Make no expense but to do good to 
others or yourself: i. e. waste nothing. 

6. INDUSTRY.—Lose no time: be always employed in 
something useful: cut off all unnecessary actions. 

7. SINCERITY.—Use no hurtful deceit: think innocently 
and justly: and, if you speak, speak accordingly. 
8 JUSTICE.—Wrong none by doing mutlaee or omit- 
ting the benefits that are your duty. 

9. MODERATION.—Avoid extremes: forbear resenting 
injuries so much as you think they deserve. 

10. CLEANLINESS.—Tolerate no uncleanliness i in bo- 
dy, clothes, or habitation. 

it. TRANQUILLITY.—Be not disturbed at trifles, nor 
at accidents common or unavoidable. 

i2. CHASTITY.—Rarely use venery, but for health or 
offspring; never to dulness or weakness, or the injury of your 
own or another’s peace or reputation. 

13. HUMILITY.—Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 

My intention being to acquire the habitude of all these vir- 
tues, FT judged it would be well not to distract my attention 
by attempting the whole at once, but to fix it on one of them 
ata time; and when I should be master of that, then to pro- 

You. I. N 
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ceed to another; and so on till I should have gone through 
the thirteen: and as the previous acquisition of some, might 
facilitate the acquisition of certain others, I arranged them 
with that view as they stand above. Temperance first, as it 
tends to procure that coolness and clearness of head, which 
is so necessary where constant vigilance was to be kept up, 
and a guard maintained against the unremitting attraction of 
ancient habits and the force of perpetual temptations. This 
being acquired and established, Silence would be more easy ; 
and my desire being to gain knowledge at the same time that 


’ L improved in virtue; and considering that in conversation it. 


was obtained rather by the use of the ear than of the tongue, 
and therefore wishing to break a habit I was getting into of 
pratiling, punning, and jesting, (which only made me accepta- 
ble to trifling company) I gave Silence the second place. ‘This 
and the next, Order, I expected would allow me more time for 
attending to my project.and my studies. Resolution once be- 
come habitual, would keep me firm in my endeavors to obtain 
all the subsequent virtues. Frugality and Industry relieving me 


from my remaining debt, and producing affluence and indepen- — 


dence, would make more easy the practice of Sincerity and 
Justice, &c. &c. Conceiving then, that agreeably to the advice 
of Pythagoras in his Golden Verses, daily examination would 
te hd I contrived the following method for conduct- 
e that examination. . 

an made a little book, in which I allotted ¢ a page for eal of 
the virtues. I ruled each page with red ink, so as to have 
seven columns, one for each day of the week, marking each 
column with a letter for the day. I crossed these columns 
with thirteen red lines, marking the beginning of each line 
with the first letter of one of the vir ‘tues; on which line, and 
in its proper column, I might mark by a little black spot, 
every fault I found upon examination to have been committed 
respecting that virtue, upon that day.P 


P This little book is dated Sunday, 1st July, 1733, and is in the posses- 


sion of Mr. W. T. Franklin: a copy was also in the possession of the late _ 


Bb. F. Bache. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


Kat not to dulness: drink not to elevation. 
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I determined to give a week’s strict attention to each of the 
virtues successively. Thus in the first week, my great guard 
was to avoid every the least offence against Temperance; 
leaving the other virtues to their ordinary chance, only mark- 
ing every evening the faults of the day. Thus, if in the first 
week I could keep my first line marked T. clear of spots, I 
supposed the habit of that virtue so much strengthened, and 
its opposite weakened, that I might venture extending my at- 
tention to include the next; and for the following week keep 
both lines clear of spots. Proceeding thus to the last, I could 
get through a course complete in thirteen weeks, and four 
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courses ina year. And like him who having ‘a garden to 
weed, does not attempt to eradicate all the bad herbs at once, 
(which would exceed his reach and his strength,) but works 
on one of the beds ata time, and having accomplished the | 
first, proceeds to a second; so I should have (I hoped) the 
encouraging pleasure, of seeing on my pages the progress 
made in virtue, by clearing successively my lines of their 
spots; till in the end, by a number of courses, I should be 
happy in viewing a clean book, after a thirteen WEEnHs daily 
examination. 

This my little book had for its motto, these lines from Ad- 
dison’s Cato: 

«“ Here will IT hold: if there ’s a power above us, 
(4nd that there is, all nature cries aloud . 
Through all her works:) he must delight in virtues 
And that which he delights in must be Mane 44 

Another from Cicero, 

“ O vite philosophia dux! O virtutum ‘ads expul- 
trixque vitiorum! Unus Dies bene, et ex praceptis tuis actus, — 

peccanti immortalitati est anteponendus.”” | 

Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, speaking of wis- 
dom or virtue: i 

6 Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honor. rat ways ure ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace.” 

_ And conceiving God to be the fountain of Wisden I thought 
it right and necessary to solicit his assistance for obtaining 
it ; to this end I formed the following little prayer, which was 
prefixed to my tables of examination, for daily use. 

“ O powerful goodness! bountiful father! merciful guide! 
Tnerease in me that wisdom which discovers my truest interest: 
Strengthen my resolution te perform what that wisdom dictates: 
Accept my kind offices to thy other children, as the only return 
in my power for thy continual favors to me,” 

I used also sometimes a little prayer, which I took from 
Thomson’s Poems, viz. . 
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‘Father of light and life, thou God supreme! 
Oiteach me what is.good; teach me thyself ! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit ; and fill my soul 
With knowlege, conscious peace, and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss!” 

The precept of Order, requiring that every part of my bu- 
siness should have its allotted time, one page in my little book 
contained the following scheme of employment for the twen- 
ty-four hours of a natural day. | 


SCHEME. 
Hours. 
Morning. 9 Rise, wash, and address Powerful Goodness ! 
The Ques. What contrive day’s business, and take the resolution 


good shall I do this of the day; prosecute the present study, and 
day? 7 J breakfast. 


8 


2) heer 
10 Work. 
| 
Noon. | : rea or look over my accounts and dine. 
ope 
Afternoon. 4 Work, 
5) 
oasis 6 
The Ques What 7 Put things in their places. Supper, Music or 
good have I done) diversion, or conversation. Examination of the 
to day? day. 
9 
10 
1] 
12 
Night. 1 pSleep. i 
9 
‘3 
4 


I entered upon the execution of this plan for self-examina- 
tion, and continued it with occasional intermissions for some 
time. I was surprised to find myself so muchfaller of faults 
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than IT had imagined; but I had the satisfaction of seeing — 
them diminish. To avoid the trouble of renewing’ now and ~ 
then my little book, which by scraping out the marks on the 
paper of old faults to make room for new ones in a new 
course, became full of holes, I transformed my tables and 
precepts to the ivory leaves of a memorandum book,‘ on 
which the lines were drawn with red ink, that made a dura- 
ble stain; and on those lines I marked my faults with a black 
lead pencil; which marks L.could easily wipe out with a wet — 
sponge. After a while I went through one course only in a 
a year; and afterwards only one in several years; till at length 
I omitted them entirely, being employed in voyages and bu- 
siness abroad, with a multiplicity of affairs, that interfered; 
but I always carricd my little book with me. My scheme of 
Order gave me the most trouble; and I found that though it 
might be practicable where aman’s business was such asto leave 
him the disposition of his time, that of a journeyman printer 
for instance, it was not possible to be exactly observed by a 
master, who must mix with the world, and often receive peo- 
ple of business at their own hours. Order too, with regard 
to places for things, papers, &c. I found extremely difficult 
to acquire. I had not been early accustemed to method, and — 
having an exceeding good memory, I was not so sensible of 
the inconvenience attending want of method. This article 
therefore cost me much painful attention, and my faults in it 
vexed me so much, and I made so little progress in amend-_ 
ment, and had such frequent relapses, that I was almost 
ready to give up the attempt, and content myself with a faulty 
character in that respect. Like the man who in buying an axe 
of a smith my neighbor, desired to have the whole of its 
surface as bright as the edge: the smith consented to grind it 
bright for him if he would turn the wheel: he turned while 
tite. smith pressed the broad face of the axe hard and heavily | 
on the stone, which made the turning of it very fatiguing. 


* This also i8 in the possession of the editor, W. T. Franklin. 
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The man came every now and then from the wheel to see 
how the work went on; and at lengtli would take his axe as 
it was, without further grinding. No, said the smith, turn on, 
turn on, we shall have it bright by and bys; as yet ’tis only 
speckled. Yes, said the man, but “J think I like a speckled 
axe best.” And I believe this may have been the case with 
many, who having for want of some such means as I em- 
ployed, found the difiiculty of obtaining good and breaking 
bad habits in other points of vice and virtue, have given up 
the struggle, and concluded that «a speckled axe was best.’’ 
For something, that pretended to be reason, was every now 
and then suggesting to me, that such extreme nicety as I ex- 
acted of myself might be a kind of foppery in morals, which 
if it were known, would make me ridiculous; that a perfect 
character might be attended with the inconvenience of being 
envied and hated; and that a benevolent man should allow a 
few faults in himself, to keep his friends in countenance. In 
truth I found myself incorrigible with respect to Order; and 
now I am grown old, and my memory. bad, I feel very sensi- 
bly the want of it. But on the whole, though I never arrived 
at the perfection I had been so ambitious of obtaining, but 
fell far short of it, yet I was by the endeavor, a better anda 
happier man than I otherwise should have been, if I had not 
_ attempted it; as those who aim at perfect writing by imitating 
the engraved copies, though they never reach the wished-for 
excellence of those copies, their hand is mended by the en- 
deavor, and is tolerable while it continues fair and legible. 
It may be well my postcrity should be informed, that to 
this little artifice, with the blessing of God, their ancestor 
owed the constant felicity of his life down to his 79th year, 
in which this is written. What reverses may attend the re- 
mainder is in the hand of Providence: but if they arrive, 
the reflection on past happiness enjoyed, ought to help his 
bearing them with more resignation. To Temperance he as- 
cribes his long continued health, and what is still left to him 
of a good constitution. To Industry and Frugality, the early 
easiness of his circumstances, and acquisition of his fortune, 
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with all that knowlege that enabled him to be an useful citi- — 
zen and obtained for him some degree of reputation among 

the learned. To Sincerity and Justice, the confidence of his 

country, and the honorable employs it conferred upon him: 

and to the joint influence of the whole mass of the virtues, 

even in the imperfect state he was able to acquire them, all 

that evenness of temper and that cheerfulness in conversation 

which makes his company still sought for, and agreeable 
even to his young acquaintance: I hope therefore that some 
of my descendants may follow the example and reap the 

benefit. 

It will be remarked that, though my scheme was not wholly 
without religion, there was in it no mark of any of the dis- 
tinguishing tenets of any particular sect; I had purposely 
avoided them; for being fully persuaded of the utility and 
excellency of my method, and that it might be serviceable to 
people in all religions, and intending some time or other to 
publish it, L would not have any thing in it, that should pre- 
judice any one, of any sect, against it. 1 proposed writing a 
little comment on each virtue, in which T would have shewn 
the advantages of possessing it, and the mischiefs attending 
its opposite vice; I should have called my book The Art of 
Virtue, because it would have shewn the means and manner 
of obtaining virtue, which would have distinguished it from _ 
the mere exhortation to be good, that does net instruct and 
indicate the means; but is like the apostle’s man of verbal 
charity, who without shewing to the naked and hungry, how 
or where they might get clothes or victuals, only exhorted 
them to be fed and clothed. James ii. 15, 16. 

But it so happened that my intention of writing and pub- 
lishing this comment was never fulfilled. [had indeed from 
time to time put down short hints of the sentiments, reason- 
ings, &c. to be made use of in it; some of which I have still by 
me: but the necessary close attention to private business, in 
the earlier part of life ; and public business since, have occa- 
sioned my postponing it. For it being connected in my mind 
with a great and extensive project, that required the whole 
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man to execute, and which an unforeseen succession of em- 
ploys prevented iny attending to, it has hitherto remained un- 
finished. - 

In this piece it was my design to explain and enforce this 
doctrine, that vicious actions are not hurtful, because they are 
forbidden, but forbidden. because -they are hurtful; the na- 
ture of man alone considered: that it was therefore every — 
one’s interest to be virtuous, who wished to be happy even in 
this world: and I should from this circumstance, (there be- 
ing always in the world a number of rich merchants, nobility, 
states and princes who have need of honest instruments for 
the management of their affairs, and such being so rare) 
have endeavored to convince young persons, that no quali- 
ties are so likely to make a poor man’s fortune, as those of 
probity and integrity. | 

My list of virtues contained at first but twelve: but a qua- 
ker friend having kindly informed me that I was generally 
thought proud; that my pride shewed itself frequently in 
conversation; that [ was not content with being in the right 
When discussing any point, but was overbearing, and rather 
insolent; (of which he convinced me by mentioning several 
instances) I determined to endeavor to cure myself if I 

could of this vice or folly among the rest; and Ladded Hi- 
mility to my list, giving an extensive meaning to the word. 
I cannot boast of much success in acquiring the reality of this 
virtue, but I had a good deal with regard to the appearance 
of it. I made it a rule to forbear all direct contradiction to 
the sentiments of others, and all positive assertion of mine own. 
I even forbid myself, agreeably to the old laws of our Junto, 
the use of every word or expression in the language that im- 
ported a fixed opinion; such as certainly, undoubtedly, Se. and I 
adopted instead of them, J conceive, I apprehend, or I imagine, 
a thing to be so, or so; or it so appears to me at present. When 
another asserted some thing that [thought an error, I denied 
myself the pleasure of contradicting him abruptly, and of 
shewing immediately some absurdity in his proposition; and 
in answering I began by observing, that in certain cases or 
You. I. 0 
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circumstances, his opinion would be right, but in the present. 
ease there appeared, or seemed to me, some difference, &c. I 
soon found the advantage of this change in my manners; the 
conversations I engaged in went on more pleasantly. The — 
modest way in which I proposed my opinions, procured them 
a readier reception and less contradiction; I had less morti- 
- fication when I was found to be in the wrong, and I more 
easily prevailed with others to give up their mistakes and 
join. with me when I happened to be in the right. And this 
mode, which [ at first put on-.with some violence to natural 
inclination, became at length easy, and so habitual to me, that 
_ perhaps for the fifty years past no one has ever heard a dog- 
matical expression escape me. And to this habit (after my — 
character of integrity) I think it principally owing, that I 
had early so much weight with my fellow-citizens, when I 
proposed new institutions, or alterations in the old; and so 
much influence in public councils, when I became a member: 
for I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, subject to much 
hesitation in my choice of words, hardly correct in language, 
and yet I generally carried my point. 

In reality there is perhaps no one of our natural passions so 
hard to subdue as Pride; disguise it, struggle with it, stifle it, 
mortify it as much as one pleases, it is still alive, and will every 
now and then peep out and show itself; you will see it per- 
haps oftei in this history. For even if I could conceive that 
J had completely overcome it, I should probably be proud of 
my humility. | 


[Here concludes what was written at Passy, near Paris.] 


MEMORANDUM. 7 

Fam now about to write at home (Philadelphia), August 

1788, but cannot have the help expected from my papers, many 

of them being lost in the war. I have however found the fol- 
lowing ; 

Having mentioned @ great and extensive project which I 

had conceived, it seems proper, that some account should be 
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here given of that project and its object. Its first rise in my 
mind appears in the abovementioned little paper, accidentally 
_ preserved, viz. 

OBSERVATIONS on my ia ke history, in library, May 9, 
1, RSE. 

«¢’That the great affairs of the world, the wars, revolutions, 
&c. are carried on and effected by parties. 

‘That the view of these parties is their present general 
interest; or what they take to be such. 

«¢ That the different views of these different parties occa- 
sion all confusion. 

«‘ That while a party is carrying on a general design, each 
man has his particular private interest in view. 

«That as soon as a party has gained its general point, 
each member becomes intent upon his particular interest, 
which thwarting others, breaks that party into divisions and 
occasions more confusion. 

‘¢Vhat few in public affairs act from a mere view of the 
good of their country, whatever they may pretend; and though 
their actings bring real good to their country, yet men pri- 
marily considered that their own and their country’s interest 
were united, and so did not act from a principle of benevo- 
lence. 

«‘'That fewer still, in public affairs, act with a view to the 
good of mankind. 

«s There seems to me at present to be great occasion for 
raising an United Party for Virtue, by forming the virtuous 
and good men of all nations into a regular body, to be gov- 
erned by suitable good and wise rules, which good and wise 
men may probably be more unanimous in their obedience to, 
than common people are to common laws. 

‘IT at present think, that whoever attempts this aright, and 
is well quatified, cannot fail of pleasing God, and of meeting 
with success. mp. F.” 

- Revolving this project in my mind, as to be undertaken 
hereafter, when my circumstances should afford-me the ne- 
-cessary Icisure, I put down from time to time on pieces of 
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paper such thoughts as occurred to me respecting it. Most of - 
these are lost, but I find one purporting to be the substance 
of an intended creed, containing as I thought the essentials 
of every known religion, and being free of every thing that 
might shock the professors of any religion. It is expressed 
in these words; viz. 

«That there is one God, who made all things. 

«¢'That he governs the world by his providence. . 

«That he ought to be worshipped by adoration, prayer, 
-and thanksgiving. 

‘s But that the most acceptable service to God, is doing 
good to man. | 

«s'Dhat the soul is immortal. 

«© And that God will certainly reward virtue and punish 
vice, either here or hereafter.” 

My ideas at that time were, that the sect should be Ne 
and spread at first, among young and single men only; that — 
each person to be initiated should not only declare his assent 
to such creed, but should have exercised himself with the 
thirteen weeks’ examination and practice of the virtues, as in 
the beforementioned model; that the existence of such a so- 
ciety should be kept a secret, till it was become considerable, 
to prevent solicitations for the admission of improper per- 
sons; but that the members should, each of them, search 
among his acquaintance for ingenious, well-disposed youths, 
to whom, with prudent caution, the scheme should be gra- 
dually communicated. That the members should engage to 
afford their advice, assistance, and support to each other in 
promoting one another’s interest, business, and advancement 
in life: that for distinction, we should be called Tur Socrery 
OF THE Free anp Easy. Free, as being by the general prac- 
tice and habits of the virtues, free from the dominion of vice; 
and particularly by the practice of industry and frugality, 
free fromiidebt, which exposes a man to constraint, and a 
species of slavery to his creditors. 

This is as much as I can now recollect of the project, ex-_ 
cept that I communicated it in part to two young men, who — 
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adopted it with enthusiasm: but my then narrow circumstan- 
ces, and the necessity I was under of sticking close to my 
business, occasioned my postponing the further prosecution 
of it at that time, and my multifarious occupations, public 
and private, induced me to continue postponing, so that it 
has been omitted, till I have no longer strength or activity 
left sufficient for such an enterprise. Though Tam still of 
opinion it was a practicable scheme, and might have been 
very useful, by forming a great number of good citizens: 
and I was not discouraged by the seeming magnitude of the 
undertaking, ag I have always thought that one man of tole- 
rable abilities, may work great changes, and accomplish 
great affairs among mankind, if he first forms a good plan; 
and cutting off all amusements or other employments that 
would divert his attention, makes the execution of that same 
plan, his sole study and business. y | 

In 1732, I first published my Almanack under the name of 
Richard Saunders; it was continued by me about twenty-five 
years, and commonly called Poor Richard’s Almanack. I en- 
deavored to make it both entertaining and useful, and it ac- 
cordingly came to be in such demand that [ reaped consider- 
able profit from it; vending annually near ten thousand. And 
observing that it was generally read, (scarce any neighbor- 
hood in the province being without it,) I considered it as a 
proper vehicle for conveying instruction among the common 
people, who bought scarcely any other books. I therefore 
filled all the little spaces that occurred between the remarka- 
ble days in the’Calendar, with proverbial sentences, chiefiy 
such as inculcated industry and frugality, as the means of 
procuring wealth, and thereby securing virtue; it being more 
difficult for a man in want to act always honestly, as (to use 
here one of those proverbs) «it is hard for an empty sack to 
stand upright.”” These proverbs which contained the wisdom 
of many ages and nations, [ assembled and formed into a 
connected discourse prefixed to the Almanack of 1757, as the 
harangue of a wise old man to the people attending an auc- 
tion: the bringing all these scattered counsels thus into a fo- 
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cus, enabled them to make greater impression. The piece be- 
ing universally approved, was copied in all the newspapers 
of the American Continent, reprinted in Britain on a large 
sheet of paper to be stuck up in houses; two translations 
were made of it in France, and great numbers bought by the 
clergy and gentry to distribute gratis among their poor pa~ 
rishioners and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it discouraged. 
useless expense in foreign superfluities, some thought it had 
its share of influence in producing that growing plenty of 
money which was observable for several years after its pub- 
lication.* 3 . 

I considered my newspaper also as another means of com- 
municating instruction, and in that view frequently reprinted 
in it extracts from the Spectator, and other moral writers ; 
and sometimes published little pieces of mine own which had 
been first composed for reading in our Junto. Of these are a 
Socratic dialogue, tending to prove, that whatever might be 
his parts and abilities, a vicious man could not properly be 
called a man of sense; and a discourse on self-denial, show-_ 
ing that virtue was not secure till its practice became a habi- 
tude, and was free from the opposition of contrary inclina-~ 
tions: these may be-found in the papers about the beginning 
of 1735. In the conduct of my newspaper, I carefully ex- 
cluded all libelling and personal abuse, which is of late years 
become so disgraceful to our country. Whenever I was soli- 
cited to insert any thing of that kind, and the writers pleaded 
(as they generally did) the liberty of the press; and that a_ 
newspaper was like a stage-coach, in which any one who 
would pay had a right to a place; my answer was, that I 
would print the piece separately if desired, and the author — 
might have as many copies as he pleased to distribute him- 
self; but that I would not take upon me to spread his detrac- 
tion; and that having contracted with my subscribers to fur- 
nish them with what might be either useful or entertaining, 
I could not fill their papers with private altercation in which 


* See Vol. IV. p. 236, of this edition. 
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they had no concern, without doing them manifest injustice. 
Now, many of our printers make no scruple of gratifying the 
malice of individuals, by false accusations of the fairest cha- 
racters among ourselves, augmenting animosity even to the 
producing of duels; and are moreover so indiscreet as to print 
scurrilous reflections on the government of neighboring states, 
and even on the conduct of our best national allies, which may 
be attended with the most pernicious consequences. These 
things I mention as a caution to young printers, and that they 
be encouraged not to pollute the presses, and disgrace their 
profession by such infamous practices, but refuse steadily, as 
they may see by my example, that such a course of conduct 
will not on the whole be injurious to their interests. 

In 1733, I sent one of my journeymen to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where a printer was wanting. I furnished 
him with a press and letters, on an agreement of partnership, 
by which I was to receive one-third of the profits of the bu- 
siness, paying one-third of the expense. He was a man of 
learning, but ignorant in matters of account; and though he 
sometimes made me remittances, I could get no account from 
him, nor any satisfactory state of our partnership while he liv- 
ed. On his decease the business was continued by his widow, 
who being born and bred in Holland, where, (as I have been 
‘Int rmed,) the knowlege of accounts makes a part of female 
education ; she not only sent me as clear a statement as she 
could find of the transactions past, but continued to account 
with the greatest regularity and exactness every quarter af- 
terwards; and managed the business with such success, that 
she not only reputably brought up a family of children, but 
at the expiration of the term, was able to purchase of me the 
printing-house, and establish her son in it. I mention this af- 
fair chiefly for the sake of recommending that branch of edu- 
cation for our young women, as likely to be of more use to 
them and their children in case of widowhood, than either 
music or dancing; by preserving them from losses by impo- 

sition of crafty men, and enabling them to continue perhaps, 
a profitable mercantile house, with established correspon- 
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dence, till ason is grown up fit to undertake and go on with 
it; to the lasting advantage and enriching of the family. 
About the year 1734, there arrived among us a young 
Presbyterian preacher, named Hemphill, who delivered with 
a good voice, and apparently extempore, most excellent dis- 
courses; which drew together considerable numbers of dif 
ferent persuasions, who joined in admiring them. Among the 
rest, I became one of his constant hearers, his sermons pleas- 
ing me, as they had little of the dogmatical kind, but inculca- 
ted strongly the practice of virtue, or what in the religious 
style are called good works. Those however of our congre- 
gation who considered themselves as orthodox Presbyterians, 
disapproved his doctrine, and were joined by most of the old 
ministers, who arraigned him of heterodoxy before the synod, 
in order to have him silenced. I became his zealous partisan, 
and contributed all I could to raise a party in his favor, and 
combated for him awhile with some hopes of success. There 
was much scribbling pro and con upon the occasion; and find- 
ing that though an elegant preacher, he was but a poor wri- 
ter, I wrote for him two or three pamphlets, and a piece in 
the Gazette of April, 1735. Those pamphlets, as is generally 
the case with controversial writings, though eagerly read at 
the time, were soon put out of vogue, and I question whe 
a single copy of them now exists. 
During the contest an unlucky occurrence hurt his cause 
exceedingly. Cne of our adversaries having heard him preach 
a sermon that was much admired, thought he had somewhere 
read the sermon before, or at least a part of it. On searching 
he found that part quoted at length in one of the British Re- 
views, from a Discourse of Dr. Foster’s. This detection gave 
many of our party disgust, who accordingly abandoned his 
cause, and occasioned our more speedy discomfiture in the 
synod. I stuck by him however; I rather approved of his 
giving us good sermons composed by others, than bad ones of 
his own’ manufacture; though the latter was the practice of 
our common teachers. He afterwards acknowleged to me that 
none of those he preached were his own; adding, that his 
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memory was such as enabled him to retain and repeat. any 
sermon after once reading only. On our defeat he left us in 
search elsewhere of better fortune, and I quitted the congre- 
gation, never attending it after; though I continued many 
years my subscription for the support of its ministers. 

Thad begun in 1733 to study languages; I soon made my- 
self so much a master of the French, as to be able to read the 
books in that language with ease: I then undertook the Ita- 
lian; an acquaintance who was also learning it, used often to 
tempt me to play chess with him: finding this took up too 
much of the time I had to spare for study, I at length refused 
to play any more, unless on this condition, that the victor in 
every game should have a right to impose a task, either of 
parts of the grammar to be got by heart, or in translations, 
&c. which tasks the vanquished was to perform upon honor 
before our next meeting: as we played pretty equally, we 
thus beat one another into that language. LTafterwards, 
with a little pains-taking, acquired as much of the Spanish as 
to read their books also. I have already mentioned that I had 
only one year’s instruction in a Latin school, and that when 
very young, after which Lneglected that language entirely. 
But when I had attained an acquaintance with the French, 
Italian, and Spanish, I was surprised to find on looking over 
a Latin Testament, that I understood more of that language 
than I had imagined; which encouraged me to apply myself 
again to the study of it, and I met with the more success, as 
those preceding languages had greatly smoothed my way. 
From these circumstances, I have thought there was some in- 
consistency in our common mode of teaching languages. We 
are told that it is proper to begin first with the Latin, and 
haying acquired that, it will be more easy to attain those mo- 
~ dern languages which are derived from it: and yet we do not 
begin with the Greek, in order more easily to acquire the La- 
tin. It is true that if we can clamber and get to the top of a 
staircase without using the steps, we shall more easily gain 
them in descending; but certainly if we begin with the low- 

Vou. I. : : 
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est, we shall with more ease ascend to the top; and I would 

therefore offer it to the consideration of those who superintend 

the education of our youth, whether,—since many of those 

who begin with the Latin, quit the same after spending some 

years without having made any great proficiency, and what 

they have learned becomes almost useless, so that their time 
has been lost—it would not have been better to have be- 

gun with the French, proceeding to the Italian, and Latin. 

For though after spending the same time they should quit the 
study of languages and never arrive at the Latin, they would 

however have acquired another tongue or two that being in 

modern use might be serviceable to them in common life. _ 

_ After ten years’ absence from Boston, and having become 

easy in my circumstances, I made a journey thither to visit 
my relations, which I could not sooner afford. In returning: 
I called at Newport to see my brother James, then settled 
there with his printing house; our former differences were 
forgotten, and our meeting was very cordial and affectionate: 

he was fast declining in health, and requested of me, that in 

case of his death, which he apprehended not far distant, I — 
would take home his son, then but ten years of age, and bring 
him up to the printing business. This I accordingly perform- 
ed, sending him a few years to school before I tock him into 
the office. His mother carried on the business till he was 
grown up, when Fassisted him with an assortment of new 
types, those of his father being in a manner worn out. Thus 
it was that | made my brother ample amends for the service 
I had deprived him of by leaving him so early. 

In 1736, [ lost one of my sons, a fine boy of four years 
old, by the small pox, taken in the common way. I long re- 
gretted him bitterly, and still regret that I had not given it 
to him by inoculation. This I mention for the sake of parents 
who omit that operation, on the supposition that they should 
never forgive themselves if a child died under it; my exam- 
ple shewing that the regret may be the same either way, and 
therefore that the safer should be chosen. | 
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Our club, the Junto, was found so useful, and afforded such 
satisfaction to the members, that some were desirous of intro- 
ducing their friends, which could not well be done without 
exceeding what we had settled as a convenient number; viz. 
twelve. We had from the beginning made it a rule to keep 
our institution a secret, which was pretty well observed; the 
intention was to avoid applications of improper persons for 
admittance, some of whom perhaps, we might find it difficult 
to refuse. I was one of those who were against any addition 
to our number, but instead of it made in writing a proposal, 
that every member separately should endeavor to form a sub- 
ordinate club, with the same rules, respecting queries, &c. 
and without informing them of the connection with the Junio. 
‘The advantages proposed were the improvement of so many 
more young citizens by the use of our institutions; our bet- 
ter acquaintance with the general sentiments of the inhabi- 
tants on any occasion, as the junto member might propose 
what queries we should desire, and was, to report to the Junto, 
what passed in his separate club: the promotion of our par- 
ticular interests in business by more extensive recommenda- 
tion, and the increase of our influence in public affairs, and 
our power of doing good by spreading through the several 
clubs the sentiments of the Junto. The project was approved, 
and every member undertook to form his club: but they did 
not all succeed. Five or six only were completed, which were 
called by different names, as the Vine, the Union, the Band, 
&c. they were useful to themselves, and afforded us a good 
deal of amusement, information, and instruction; besides an- 
swering in some considerable degree our views of influencing 
the public on particular occasions; of which I shall give some 
instances in cours of time as they happened. 

My first promotion was my being chosen, in 1736, clerk of 
the general assembly. The choice was made that year with- 
out opposition, but the year following when I was again pro- 
posed, (the choice like that of the members being annual) a 
new member made a long speech against me, in order to 
favor some other candidate. I was however chosen, which 
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was the more agreeable to me, as besides the pay for the im- 
mediate service of clerk, the place gave me a better oppor- 
tunity of keeping up an interest among the members, which 
secured to me the business of printing the votes, laws, paper- 
money, and other occasional jobs for the public, that on the 
whole were very profitable. I therefore did not like the op- 
position of this new member, who was a gentleman of for- 
tune and education, with talents that were likely to give 
him in time great influence in the house, which indeed after- 
wards happened. I did not however aim at gaining his favor 
by paying any servile respect to him, but after some time 
took this other method. Having heard that he had in his 
library a certain very scarce and curious book, [ wrote a note 
to him, expressing my desire of perusing that book, and re- 
questing that he would do me the favor of lending it to me 
for a few days. He sent it immediately; and I returned it in 
about a week with another note, expressing strongly my sense 
of the favor. When we next met in the house, he spoke to 
me, (which he had never done before) and with great civility ; 
and he ever after manifested a readiness to serve me on all 
eccasions, so that we became great friends, and our friendship 
continued to his death. This is another instance of the truth of 
an old maxim I had learned, which says, « He that has once 
done you a kindness will be more ready to do you another, than 
he whom you yourself have obliged.” And it shows how much 
more profitable it is prudently to remove, than to resent, re- 
turn, and continue inimical proceedings. Me 
fn 1787, colonel Spotswood, late governor of Virginia, 
and then postmaster-general, being dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of his deputy at Philadelphia, respecting some negli- 
gence in rendering, and want of exactness in framing his ac- 
counts, took from him the commission and offered it to me. I 
accepted it readily, and found it of great advantage 5 for” 
though the salary was small, it facilitated the correspondence 
that improved my newspaper, increased the number demand- 
ed, as well as the advertisements to be inserted, so that it 
caine to afford me a considerable income. My old competitor’s 
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neswspaper declined proportionably, and I was satisfied 
without retaliating his refusal, while postmaster, to permit my 
papers being carried by the riders. Thus he suffered greatly 
from his neglect in due accounting; and I mention it as a les- 
son to those young men who may be employed in managing 
affairs for others, that they should always render accounts, ~ 
and make remittances with great clearness and punctuality. 
The character of observing such a conduct, is the most pow- 
erful of recommendations to new employments and increase 
of business. | 

I began now to tura my thoughts to public affairs, beginning 
however with small matters. The city watch was one of the 
first things that I conceived to want regulation. It was man- 
aged by the constables of the respective wards in turn; the 
constable summoned a number of housekeepers to attend bim 
for the night. Those who chose never to attend paid him six- 
shillings a year to be excused, which was supposed to go to 
hiring substitutes, but was in reality much more than was 
necessary for that purpose, and made the constableship a 
place of profit; and the constable for a little drink often got 
such ragamuflins about him as a watch, that respectable 
housekeepers did not chuse to mix with. Walking the rounds 
teo was often neglected, and most of the nights spent in tip- 
pling: I thereupon wrote a paper to be read in junto, repre- 
senting these irregularities, but insisting more particularly 
on the inequality of this six-shilling tax of the constables, 
respecting the circumstances of those who paid it, since a 
poor widow housekeeper, all whose property to be guarded 
by the watch did not perhaps exceed the value of fifty pounds, 
paid as much as the wealthiest merchant who had thousands 
of pounds worth of goods in his stores. On the whole, I pro- 
posed as a more effectual watch, the hiring of proper men to 
serve constantly in the business; and as a more equitable way 
of supporting the charge, the levying a tax that should be 
proportioned to the property. This idea being approved by 
the Junto, was communicated to the other clubs; but as ori- 
ginating in each of them; and though the plan was not imme- 
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diately carried into execution, yet by preparing the minds of 
people for the change, it paved the way for the law obtained 
a few years after, when the members of our clubs were grown 
into more influence. 

About this time I wrote a paper (first to be read in the 
~ Junto, but it was afterwards published) on the different ac- 
cidents and carelessnesses by which houses were set on fire, 
with cautions against them, and means proposed of avoiding 
them. This was spoken of as an useful piece, and gave. rise 
to a project, which soon followed it, of forming a company 
for the more ready extinguishing of fires, and mutual assis- 
tance in removing and securing of goods when in danger. 
Associates in this scheme were presently found, amounting to 
thirty. Our articles of agreement obliged every member to 
keep always in good order, and fit for use, a certain number 
of leathern buckets, with strong bags and baskets, (for pack- 
ing and transporting of goods) which were to be brought to 
every fire; and we agreed about once a month to spend a social 
evening together, in discoursing and communicating such 
ideas as occurred to us-upon the subject of fires, as might 
be useful in our conduct on such occasions. The utility of this 
institution soon appeared, and many more desiring to be ad- 
mitted than we thought convenient for one company, they 
were advised to form another, which was accordingly done; 
and thus went on one new company after another, till they 
became so numerous as to include most of the inhabitants who 
were men of property; and now at the time of my writing 
this, (though upwards of fifty years since its establishment,) 
that which I first formed, called the Unton Fire Company, 
still subsists; though the first members are all deceased but 
one, who is older by a year than Iam. The fines that have 
been paid by members for absence at the monthly meetings, 
have been applied to the purchase of fire engines, ladders, 
fire-hooks, and other useful implements for each company ; so 
that I question whether there is a city in the world better 
provided with the means of putting a stop to beginning con- 
flagrations; and in fact, since these institutions the city has — 
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never lost by fire more than one or two houses at a time, and 
the flames have often been extinguished before the house in 
which they began has been half consumed. 

In 1739, arrived among us from Ireland, the reverend Mr. 
Whitefield, who had made himself remarkable there as an 
itinerant preacher. He was at first permitted to preach in 
some of our churches; but the clergy taking a dislike to him, 
soon refused him their pulpits, and he was obliged to preach 
in the fields. The multitude of all sects and denominations 
that attended his sermons were enormous, and it was a mat- 
ter of speculation to me, (who was one of the number) to ob- 
serve the extraordinary influence of his oratory on his hear- 
ers, and how much they admired and respected him, notwith- 
standing his common abuse of them, by assuring them, they 
were naturally half beasts and half devils. It was wonderiul 
to see the change soon made in the manners of our inhabi- 
tants. From being thoughtless or indifferent about religion, 
it seemed as if all the world were growing religious, so that 
one could not walk through the town in an evening without 
hearing psalms sung in different families of every strect. 
And it being found inconvenient to assemble in the open air, 
subject to its inclemencies, the building of a house to meet in, 
was no sooner proposed, and persors appointed to receive 
contributions, but sufficient sums were soon received to pro- 
cure the ground, and erect the building, which was one hun- 
dred feet long and seventy broad; and the work was carried 
with such spirit as to be finished in a much shorter time than 
could have been expected. Both house and ground were vest- 
ed in trustees, expressly for the use of any preacher of any reli- 
gious persuasion, who might desire to say something tothe peo- 
ple at Philadelphia. The design in building not being to ac- 
commodate any particular sect, but the inhabitants in general; 
so that even if the Mufti of Constantinople, were to send a 
missionary to preach Mahomedanism to us, he would find a 
pulpit at his service. 

_ Mr. Whitefield, on leaving us, went preaching all the way 
through the colonies to Georgia. The settlement of that pro- 
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vince had lately been begun, but instead of being made with 
hardy industrious husbandmen, accustomed to labor, the only 
people fit for such an enterprise, it was with families of bro- 
ken shopkeepers, ard other insolvent debtors; many of indo- 
Jent and idle habits, taken out of the jails, who being set 
down in the woods, unqualified for clearing land, and unable 
to endure the hardships of a new settlement, perished in num- 
bers, leaving many helpless children unprovided for. ‘The 
sight of their miserable situation inspired the benevolent 
heart of Mr. Whiteficld, with the idea of building an orphan- 
house there, in which they might be supported and educated. 
Returning northward, he preached up this charity, and made 
Jarge collections: for his eloquence had a wonderful power 
over the hearts and purses of his hearers, of which I myself 
was an instance. I did not disapprove of the design, but as 
Georgia was then destitute of materials and workmen, and 
it was proposed to send them frovn Philadelphia at a great 
expense, 1 thought it would have been better to have built 
the house at Philadelphia, and brought the children to it. 
This I advised, but he was resolute in his first project, re- 
jected my counsel, and I therefore refused to contribute. I 
happened soon after to attend one of his sermons, in the 
course of which, I perceived he intended to finish with a col- 
lection, and I silently resolved he should get nothing from 
me: I had in my pocket a handful of copper money, three or 
four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold; as he proceeded 
I began to soften, and concluded to give the copper. Another 
stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of that, and deter- 
mined me to give the silver; and he finished so admirably, 
that I emptied my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, 
gold and all! At this sermon there was also one of our club, 
who being of my sentiments respecting the building in Geor- 
gia, and suspecting a collection might be intended, had by 
precaution emptied his pockets before he came from home; 
towards the conclusion of the discourse however, he felt a 
strong inclination to give, and applied to a neighbor who 
stood near him, to lend him some money for the purpose. 
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‘The request was fortunately made to perhaps the only man 
in the company who had the firmness not to be affected by 
the preacher. His answer was, <« At any other time, friend 
Hopkinson, F would lend to thee freely; but not now, for thee 
seems to me to be out of thy right senses.” 
Some of Mr. Whitefield’s enemies affected to suppose, that 
he would apply these collections to his own private emolu- 
ment; but I who was intimately acquainted with him (being 
employed in printing his sermons, journals, &c.) never had 
the least suspicion of his integrity; but am to this day de- 
cidedly of opinion, that he was in all his conduct a perfectly 
honest man; and methinks my testimony in his favor ought 
to have the more weight, as we had no religious connexion. Be 
used indeed sometimes to pray for my conversion, but never 
had the satisfaction of believing that his prayers were heard. 
Ours was a mere civil friendship, sincere on both sides, and 
fasted to his death. The following instance will show the terms 
on which we stood. Upon one of his arrivals from England at 
Boston, he wrote to me that he should come soon to Phila- 
delphia, but knew not where he could lodge when there, as 
he understood his oid friend and host, Mr. Benezet, was re- 
moved to Germantown. My answer was, you know my house; 
if you can make shift with its scanty accommodations you 
will be most heartily welcome. He replied, that if I made 
that kind offer for Christ’s sake, I should not miss of a re- 
ward. And I returned, * don’t let me be mistaken; it was 
not for Christ’s sake, but for your sake.’? One of cur common 
acquaintance jocosely remarked, that knowing it to be the 
custom of the saints, when they received any favor, to shift 
the burthen of the obligation from off their own shoulders, 
and place it in heaven, I had contrived to fix it on earth. 
The last time I saw Mr. Whitefield, was in London, when 
he consulted me about his orphan-house concern, and his pur- | 
pose of appropriating it to the establishment of a college. 
~. He had a Joud and clear voice, and articulated his words so 
pgiectly that he might be heard and understood at a ere 
Vor. f. t) 
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distance; ; especially as his auditories observed the most per- 
fect silence. He preached one evening from the top of the 
Court-House steps, which are in the middle of Market street, 
and on the west side of Second street, which crosses it at 
right angles. Both streets were filled with his hearers to a 
considerable distance: being among the hindmost in Market 
street, 1 had the curiosity to learn how far he could be heard, 
by retiring backwards down the street towards the river, and 
I found his voice distinct till I came near Front street, when 
some noise in that street obscured it. Imagining then a semi- 
circle, of which my distance should be the radias, and that it 
was filled with auditors, to each of whom I allowed two 
square feet; I computed that he might well be heard by more 
than thirty thousand. This reconciled me to the newspaper 
accounts of his having preached to 25,000 people in the fields, 
and to the history of generals haranguing whole ara of 
which I had sometimes doubted. 

By hearing him often I came to distinguish easily between 
sermons newly composed, and those which he had often preach- 
ed in the course of his travels. His delivery of the latter was 
$0 improved by frequent repetition, that every accent, every 
emphasis, every modulation of voice, was so perfectly well- 
turned and well-placed, that without being interested in the 
subject, one could not help being pleased with the discourse; 
a pleasure of much the same kind with that received from ai 
excellent piece of music. This is an advantage itinerant 
preachers have over these whe are stationary, as the latter 
cannot well improve their delivery of a sermon by so many 
rehearsals. His writing and printing from time to time gave 
great advantage to his enemies; unguarded expressions, and 
even erroneous opinions delivered in preaching, might | have 
been afterwards explained or qualified, by supposing others 
that might have accompanied thems or they might have been 
denied; but litera seripta manet: critics attacked his writings 
violently, and with so much appearance of reason, as to dimi- 
ni-h the nomber of his votaries and prevent their increase. 
So that I am satisfied that if he had never written any thing, 
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he would have left behind him a much more numerous and 
important sect; and his reputation might in that case have 
been still growing even after his death; as there being no- 
thing of his writing on which to found a censure, and give 
him a lower character, his proselytes would be left at li- 
berty to attribute to him as great a variety of excellencies, as 
their enthusiastic admiration might wish him to have pos- 
sessed. « 

My business was now constantly augmenting, and my cir- 
cumstances growing daily easier, my newspaper having be- 
come very profitable, as being for a time almost the only one 
in this and the neighboring provinces. I experienced too the 
truth of the observation, « that after getting the first hundred 
pounds it is more easy to get the second:’’ money itself being 
of a prolific nature. 

The partnership at/Carolina having succeeded, I was en- 
couraged to engage in others, and to promote several of my 
workmen who had behaved well, by establishing them with 
printing houses in different colonies, on the same terms with 
that in Carolina. Most of them did well, being enabled at 
the end of our term, (six years,) to purchase the types of me 
and go on working for themselves; by which means several 
families were raised. Partnerships often finish in quarrels, 
but I was happy in this that mine were all carried on and end- 
ed amicably; owing I think a good deal to the precaution of 
having very explicitly settled in our articles, every thing to 
be done by or expected from each partner; so that there was 
nothing to dispute; which precaution I would therefore re- 
commend to all who enter into partnerships; for whatever 
esteem partners may have for, and confidence in each other 
at the time of the contract, little jealousies and disgusts may 
arise, with ideas of inequality in the care and burthen, bust- 
ness, &c. which are attended often with breach of friendship 
and of the connection; perhaps with law-suits and other dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

I had on the whole abundant reason to be satisfied with my 
heing established in Pennsylvania; there were however some 
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things that I regretted, there being no provision for defence, 
nor for a complete education of youth; no militia, nor any 
college: I therefore in 1743 drew up a proposal for establish- 
ing an academy; and at that time, thinking the Rev. Ri- 
chard Peters, who was out of employ, a fit person to superin- 
tend such an institution, I communicated the project to him: 
but he having more profitable views in the service of the pro- 
prietors, which succeeded, declined the undertaking: and not 
knowing another at that time suitable for such a trust, I let 
the scheme lie awhile dormant. I succeeded better the next 
year 1744, in proposing and establishing a Philosophical So- 
ciety. The paper I wrote for that purpose, will be found 
among my writings; if not lost with many others. 

With respect to defence, Spain having been several years 
at war against Great Britain, and being at length joined by 
France, which brought us into great danger; and the labored 
and long continued endeavor of our governor, Thomas, to pre- 
vail with our Quaker assembly to pass a militia law, and 
make other provisions for the security of the province, hav- 
ing proved abortive;' I proposed to try what might be done 
by a voluntary subscription of the people: to promote this, I 
first wrote and published a pamphlet, intitled PLain Trouru, 
in which I stated our helpless situation in strong lights, with 
the necessity of union and discipline for our defence, and pro- 
mised to propose in a few days, an association, to: be gene- 
rally signed for that purpose. The pamphlet had a sudden 
and surprising effect. I was called upon for the instrument of 
association ; having settled the draught of it with a few friends, 
I appointed a meeting of the citizens in the large building be- 
forementioned. The house was pretty full; Thad prepared a 
number of printed copies, and provided pens and ink dispers- 
ed all over the room. I harangued them a little on the sub- 
ject, read the paper, explained it, and then distributed the 
copies, which were eagerly signed, not the least objection 
being made. When the company separated, and the papers 
were collected, we found above twelve hundred signatures; 
and other copies being dispersed in the country, the subscri- 
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bers amounted at length to upwards of ten thousand. These 
all furnished themselves as soon as they could with arms, 
formed themselves into companies, and regiments, chose their 
own officers, and met every week to be instructed in the ma- 
nual exercise, and other parts of military discipline. The wo- 
men, by subscriptions among themselves, provided silk co- 
lours, which they presented to the companies painted with 
different devices and mottos, which I supplied. ‘The officers 
of the companies composing the Philadelphia regiment, being 
met, chose me for their colonel; but conceiving myself unfit, 
I declined that station, and recommended Mr. Lawrence, a 
fine person, and a man of influence, who was accordingly 
appointed. I then proposed a lottery to defray the expense of 
building a battery below the town, and furnished with can- 
non: it filled expeditiously, and the battery was soon erected, 
the merlons being framed of logs and filled with earth. We 
bought some old cannon from Boston, but these not being 
sufficient, we wrote to London for mores; soliciting at the 
same time our proprietaries for some assistance, though with- 
out much expectation of obtaining it. Meanwhile, colonel 
Lawrence, Allen, Abraham Taylor, esquires, and my- 
self, were sent to New York by the associators, commission- 
ed to borrow some cannon of governor Clinton. He at first 
refused us peremptorily; but ata dinner with his council, 
where there was great drinking of madeira wine, as the cus- 
tom of that place then was, he softened by degrees, and said 
he would lend us six. After a few more bumpers he advanced 
to ten; and at length he very good-naturedly conceded eigh- 
teen. They were fine cannon, 18 pounders, with their car- 
riages, which were soon transported and mounted on our bat- 
teries, where the associators kept a nightly guard while the 
war lasted: and among the rest, I regularly took my turn of 
duty there as a common soldier. 

My activity in these operations was agreeable to the go- 
vernor and council; they took me into confidence, and I was 
consulted by them in every measure, where their concurrence _ 
was thought useful to the association. Calling in the aid of 
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religion, I proposed to them the proclaiming a fast, to pro- 
mote reformation, and implore the blessing of heaven on our 
undertaking. They embraced the motion, but as it was the 
first fast ever thought of in the province, the secretary had no 
precedent from which to draw the proclamation. My educa- 
tion in New England, where a fast is proclaimed every year, 
was here of some advantage: I drew it in the accustomed 
style, it was translated into German, printed in both lan- 
guages and circulated through the province. This gave the 
clergy of the different sects an opportunity of influencing 
their congregations to join in the association, and it would 
probably have been general among all but the Quakers, if 
the péace bad not soon intervened. 

It was thought by some of my friends, that by my activity 
in these affairs, I should offend that sect, and thereby lose 
my interest in the assembly of the province, where they form- 
ed a great majority. A young man who had likewise some 
friends in the assembly and wished to succeed me as their 
clerk, acquainted me that it was decided to displace me at the 
next election; and he through good will advised me to resign, 
as more consistent with my honor than being turned out. My 
answer to him was, that I had read or heard of some public 
man, who made it a rule, never to ask for an office, and ne- 
ver to refuse one when offered to him. I approve, said I, of 
this rule, and shall practise it with a small addition; I shall 
never ask, never refuse, nor ever RESIGN an office. If they 
will have my office of clerk to dispose of it to another, they 
shall take it from me. I will not by giving it up, lose my right 
of some time or other making reprisal on my adversaries. I 
heard however no more of this: I was chosen again unanimous- 
ly as clerk at the next election. Possibly as they disliked my 
late intimacy with the members of council who had joined 
the governors in all the disputes about military preparations, — 
with which the house had long been harassed, they might 
have been pleased if I would voluntarily have left them; but _ 
they did not care to displace me on account merely of my zeal 
for the association, and they could not well give another rea- 
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‘son. Indeed I had some cause to believe that the defence of 
the country was not disagreeable to any of them, provided 
they were not required to assist in it. And I found that a 
much greater number of them than I could have imagined, 
theugh against offensive war, were clearly for the defensive. 
Many pamphiets pre and con were published on the subject, 
and some by good Quakers, in favor of defence; which I be- 
lieve convinced most of their young people. A transaction in 
our fire company gave me some insight into their prevailing 
sentiments. It had been proposed that we sheuld encourage 
the scheme for building a battery by laying out the present 
steck, then about sixty pounds, in tickets of the lottery. By 
eur rules no money could be disposed of till the next meeting 
after the proposal, The company consisted of thirty mem- 
bers, of which twenty-twe were Quakers, and eight only of 
other persuasions. We eight punctually attended the meeting; 
but though we thought that some of the Quakers would join 
us, We were by no means sure of a majority. Only one Qua- 
ker, Mr. James Morris, appeared to oppose the measure. He 
expressed much sorrow that it had ever been proposed, as he 
said friends were all against it, and it would create such dis- 
cord as might break up the company. We told him that we 
gaw no reason for that; we were the minority, and if ‘friends 
were against the measure, and out-voted us, we must and . 
should, agreeable to the usage of all societies, submit. When 
the hour for business arrived, it was moved to put this to the 
vote: he allowed we might do it by the rules, but as he could 
assure us that a number of members intended to be present 
for the purpose of opposing it, it would be but candid to aliow 
a little time for their appearing. While we were disputing 
this, a waiter came to tell me, two gentlemen below desired 
to speak with me; I went down, and found there two of. our 
Quaker members. They told me there were eight of them as- 
sembled at a tavern just by; that they were determined to 
come and vote with us if there should be occasion, which they 
hoped would not be the case, and desired we would not call 
for their assistance, if we could do without it; as their voting 
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for such a measure might embroil them with their elders and 
friends; being thus secure of a majority, | went up, and after 
_a little seeming hesitation, agreed to a delay of another hour. 
This Mr. Morris allowed to be extremely fair. Not one of 
his opposing friends appeared, at which he expressed great 
surprise; and at the expiration of the hour, we carried the re- 
solution cight to one: and as of the 22 Quakers, 8 were ready 
to vote with us, and 13 by their absence manifested that they 
were not inclined to oppose the measure, Ll afterwards estima- 
ted the proportion of Quakers sincerely against defence’as 1 
to 21 only. For these were all regular members of the so- 
ciety, and in good reputation among them, and who had no- 
tice of what was proposed at that meeting. 7 

The honorable and learned Mr. Logan, who had always 
been of that sect, wr ote an address to them declaring his ap- 
probation of defensive war, and supported his opinion by 
many strong arguments: he put into my hands. sixty pounds 
to be laid out in lottery tickets for the battery, with directions 
to apply what prizes might be drawn wholly to that service. 
He told me the following anecdote of his old master, William 
Penn, respecting defence. He came over from England when 
a young man, with that proprictary, and as his secretary. It 
was war time, and their ship was chased by an armed vessel, 
supposed to be an enemy. ‘Their captain prepared for defence; 
but told William Penn, and his company of Quakers, that 
he did not expect their assistance, and they might retire into 
the cabin; which they did, except James Logan, who chose 
to stay upon deck, and was quartered to a gun. The supposed 
enemy proved a friend, so there was no fighting: but when 
the secretary went down to communicate the intelligenee, 
William Penn rebuked him severely for staying upon deck, 
and undertaking to assist in defending the vessel, contrary 
to the principles of Friends; especially as it had not been 
required by the captain. This reprimand, being before all 
the company, piqued the secretary, who answered: «J being 
thy servant, why did thee not order me to come downs but thee — 
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was willing enough that Ishould stay and help to fight the ship, 
when thee thought there was danger.”’ 

My being many years in the assembly, a majority of 
which were constantly Quakers, gave me frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing the embarrassment given them by their princi- 
ple against war, whenever application was made to them, by 
order of the crown, to grant aids for military purposes. 
‘They were unwilling to offend government on the one hand, by | 
a direct refusal ; and their friends the (body of the Quakers) on 
the other, by acompliance contrary to their principles; using 
a variety of evasion to avoid complying, and modes of dis- 
guising the compliance, when it became unavoidable. The 
common mode at last was, to grant money under the phrase 
of its being «for the king’s use,’ and never to inquire how 
it was applied. But if the demand was not directly from the 
crown, that phrase was found not so proper, and some other 
was to be invented. ‘Thus, when powder was wanting (f think 
it was for the garrison at Louisburg) and the government of 
New England solicited a grant of some from Pennsylvania, 
which was much urged on the house by governor Thomas; 
they would not grant money to buy powder, because that was 
an ingredient of war; but they voted an aid to New Engiand 
of three thousand pounds to be put in the hands of the go- 
vernor, and appropriated it for the purchase of bread, flour, 
wheat or other grain. Some of the council, desirous. of 
giving the house still further embarrassment, advised the 
governor not to accept provision, as not being the thing he 
had demanded: but he replied, «* I shall take the money, for 
I understand very well their meaning, other grain is gun- 
powder;” which he accordingly bought, and they never ob- 
jected to it. It was in allusion to this fact, that when in our 
fire company we feared the success of our proposal in favor 
of the lottery, and I had said to a friend of mine, one of our 
members, «if we fail, let us move the purchase of a fire en- 
gine with the money; the Quakers can have no objection to 
that: and then if you nominate me and I you as a commitice 
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for that purpose, we will buy a great gun, which is cer- 
tainly a fire engine.” I see, says he, you have improved by 
being so long in the assembly; your equivocal project would 
be just a match for their wheat or other grain. 

Those embarrassments that the Quakers suffered from hav- 
ing established and published it as one of their principles, that 
no kind of war was lawful, and which being once published, 
they could not afterwards, (however they might change their 
minds,) easily get rid of, reminds me of what I think a more 
prudent conduct in another sect among us—that of the Dun- 


kers. I was acquainted with one of its founders, Michael 


Weffare, soon after it appeared. He complained to me that 
they were grievously calumniated by the zealots of other 
persuasions, and charged with abominable principles and 
practices, to which they were utter strangers. I told him 
this had always been the case with new sects, and that to 
put a stop to such abuse, I imagined it might be well to pub- 
lish the articles of their belief, and the rules of their disci- 
pline. He said that it had been proposed among them, but not 
agreed to for this reason; « When we were first drawn to- 
gether as a society (said he,) it had pleased God to enlighten 
our minds so far as to see that some doctrines, which were 
esteemed truths, were errors; and that others which we have 
esteemed errors, were real truths. From time to time he has 
been pleased to afford us farther light, and our principles have 
been improving, and our errors diminishing: now we are not 
sure that we are arrived at the end of this progression, and 
at the perfection of spiritual or theological knowlege; and we 
fear that if we should once print our confession of faith, we 
should feel ourselves as if bound and confined by it, and per- 
haps be unwilling to receive further improvement; and our 
successors still more so, as conceiving what their elders 
and founders had done, to be something sacred, never to 
be departed from.” This modesty in a sect, is perhaps a sin- 
gular instance in the history of mankind, every other sect 
supposing itself in possession of all truth, and that those 
who differ are so far in the wrong: like a man travelling in 
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fogry weather; those at some distance before him on the 
road he sees wrapt up in the fog, as well as those behind him, 
and also the people in the fields on each side; but near him all 
appear clear; though in truth he is as much in the fog as any 
of them. To avoid this kind of embarrassment, the Quakers 
have of late years been gradually declining the public service 
in the assembly and in the magistracy, choosing rather to 
quit their power than their principle. 

In order of time, I should have mentioned before, that hav- 

ing in 1742, invented an open stove for the better warming of 
rooms, and at the same time saving fuel, as the fresh air ad- 
mitted was warmed in entering, I made a present of the mo- 
del to Mr. Robert Grace, one of my early friends, who having 
an iron furnance, found the casting of the plates for these 
stoves a profitable thing, as they were growing in demand. 
To promote that demand, I wrote and published a pamphlet, 
entitled, “in Account of the new-invented Pennsylvania Fire 
Places; wherein their construction and manner of operation is 
particularly explained, their advantages above every method of 
warming rooms demonstrated ; and all objections that have been 
raised against the use of them, answered and obviated, &c.’’s 
This pamphlet had a good effect; governor Thomas was so 
‘pleased with the construction of this stove as described in it, 
that he offered to give me a patent for the sole vending of 
them for a term of years; but I declined it, from a principle 
which has ever weighed with me on such occasions; viz. 
That as we enjoy great advantages from the inventions of 
others, we should be glad of on opportunity to serve others by 
any invention of ours; and this we should do freely and gene- 
rously. 

An ironmonger in London, however, assuming a good deal 
of my pamphlet, and working it up into his own, and making 
some small changes in the machine, which rather hurt its 
- operation; got a patent for it there, and made, as I was told, 
a little fortune by it. And this is not the only instance of pa- 
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tents taken out of my inventions by others, though not ale 
ways with the same success; which I never contested, as hay- 
ing no desire of profiting by patents myself, and hating dis- 
putes. The use of these fire places in very many houses, both- 
here in Pennsylvania; and the neighboring States, has been, 
and is, a great saving of wood to the inhabitants. 

Peace being concluded, and the association business there- 
fore at an end, I turned my thoughts again to the affair of 
establishing an academy. The first step I took was to associ- 
ate in the design a number of active friends, of whom the 
Junto furnished a good part: the next was to write and pub- 
lish a pamphlet, entitled, «* Proposals relating to the Educa- 
tion of Youth im Pennsylvania.” This I distributed among 
the principal inhabitants gratis: and as soon as I could sup- 
pose their minds a little prepared by the perusal of it, I set 
on foot a subscription for opening and supporting an acade- 
my; it was to be paid in quotas yearly for five years; by so 
dividing it 1 judged the subscription might be larger; and I 
believe it was so, amounting to no less, if I remember right, 
than five thousand pounds. 7 

In the introduction to these proposals, I stated their publi- 
cation not as an act of mine, but of some public-spirited gen- 
tlemen; avoiding as much as I could, according to my usual 
rule, the presenting myself to the public as the author of any — 
scheme for their benefit. 

The subscribers, to carry the project into immediate ex- 
ecution, chose out of their number twenty-four trustees, and 
appointed Mr. Francis, then attorney-general, and myself, 
to draw up constitutions for the government of the academy ; 
which being done and signed, a house was hired, masters en- 
gaged, and the schools opened; I think in the same year 
1749. | 

The scholars increasing fast, the Hees was soon found too 
small, and we were looking out for a piece of ground, pro- 
perly situated, with intent to build, when accident threw into 
our way a large house ready built, which with a few altera- 
tions might well serve our purpose: this was the building be- 
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forementioned, erected by the hearers of Mr. Whitefield, and 
was obtained for us in the following manner. ) 

Itis to be noted, that the contributions to this building be- 
ing made by people of different sects, care was taken in the 
nomination of trustees, in whom the building and ground 
were to be vested, that a predominancy should not be given 
to any sect, lest in time that predominancy might be a means 
of appropriating the whole to the use of such sect, contrary 
to the original intention; it was for this reason that one of 
each sect was appointed; viz. one Church of England man, 
one Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Moravian, &c., who in 
case of vacancy by death, were to fill it by election among 
the contributors. ‘Fhe Moravian happened not to. please his 
colleagues, and on his death they resolved to have no other of 
that sect; the difficulty then was, how to avoid having two of 
some other sect, by means of the new choice. Several per- 
sons were named, and for that reason not agreed to: at length 
one mentioned me, with the observation, that I was merely 
an honest man, and of no secé at all, which prevailed with 
them to choose me. The enthusiasm which existed when the 
house was built, had long since abated, and its trustees had 
. not been able to procure fresh contributions for paying the 
ground rent, and discharging some other debts the building 
had occasioned, which embarrassed them greatly. Being now 
a member of both boards of trustees, that for the building, 
and that for the academy, [ had a good opportunity of nego- 
tiating with both, and brought them finally to an agreement, 
by which the trustees for the building were to cede it to those 
of the academy; the latter undertaking to discharge the debt, 
to keep for ever open in the building a large hall for occa- 
sional preachers, according to the original intention, and 
maintain a free school for the instruction of poor children. 
Writings were accordingly drawn; and on paying the debts, 
the trustees of the academy were put in possession of the pre- 
mises; and by dividing the great and lofty hall into stories, 
and different rooms above and below for the several schools, 
and purchasing some additional ground, the whole was soon 
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made fit for our purpose, and the scholars removed into the 
building. ‘The whole care and trouble of agreeing with the 
workmen, purchasing materials, and superintending the work, 
fell upon me, and I went through it the more cheerfully, as it 
did not then interfere with my private business; heving the 
year before taken a very able, industrious, and honest part- 
ner, Mr. David Hall, with whose character I was well ac- 
quainted, as he had worked for me four years; he took off 
my hands all care of the printing office, paying me punctually 
my share of the profits. This partnership continued eighteen 
years, successfully for us both. 

The trustees of the academy after a while, were "incorpo- 
rated by a charter from the governor; their funds were in- 
creased by contributions in Britain, and grants of land from 
the proprietaries, to which the assembly has since made con- 
siderable addition; and thus was established the present uni- 
versity of Philadelphia. I have been continued one of its 
trustees from the beginning, (now near forty years,) and 
have had the very great pleasure of seeing a number of the 
youth who have received their education in it, distinguished 
by their improved abilities, serviceable in public stations, and 
ornaments to their country. 

When I was disengaged myself, as abovementioned, from 
private business, I flattered myself that by the sufficient, 
though moderate fortune I had acquired, I had found leisure 
during the rest of my life for philosophical studies and amuse- 
ments. I purchased all Dr. Spence’s apparatus, who had come 
from England to lecture in Philadelphia, and I proceeded in 
my electrical experiments with great alacrity; but the public 
now considering me as a man of leisure, laid hold of me for 
their purposes; every part of our civil government, and 
almost at the same time, imposing some duty upon me. The 
governor put me into the commission of the peace; the cor- 
poration of the city chose me one of the common council, and 
soon after alderman; and the citizens at large elected me a 
burgess to represent them in assembly; this latter station 
wes the more agreeable to me, as I grew at length tired with — 
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sitting there to hear the debates, in which as clerk I could 
take no part; and which were often so uninteresting, that I 
was induced to amuse myself with making magic squares or 
circles,t or any thing to avoid weariness; and I conceived 
my becoming a member, would enlarge my power of doing 
good. I would not however insinuate that my ambition was 
not flattered by all these promotions: it certainly was; for 
considering ny low beginning, they were great things to me: 
and they were still more pleasing, as being so many sponta- 
neous testimonies of the public good opinion, and by me en- 
tirely unsolicited. 

Tine office of justice of the peace I tried a little, by attend- 
ing a few courts, and sitting on the bench to hear causes; but 
finding that more knowlege of the common law than I pos- 
sessed was necessary to act in that station with credit, I gra- 
dually withdrew from it; excusing myself by my being ob- 
liged to attend the higher duties of a legislator in the assem- 
bly. My election to this trust was repeated every year for 
ten years, without my ever asking any elector for his vote, or 
signifying either directly or indirectly any desire of being 
chosen. On taking my seat in the house, my son was appoint- 
ed their clerk. 

The year following, a treaty being to be held with the In- 
dians at Carlisle, the governor sent a message to the house, 
proposing that they should nominate some of their members, 
to be joined with some members of council, as commission- 
ers for that purpose. The house named the speaker, (Mr. 
Norris) and myself; and being commissioned we went to 
Carlisle, and met the Indians accordingly. As those people 
are extremely apt to get drunk, and wn so are very quar- 
relsome and disorderly, we strictly forbade the selling any 
liquor to them: and when they complained of this restriction 
we told them, that if they would continue sober during the 
treaty, we would give them plenty of rum when the business 
was over. ‘They promised this, and they kept their promise, 
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because they could get no rum; and the treaty was conducted 
very orderly, and concluded to mutual satisfaction. They 
then claimed and received the rum; this was in the afternoon 5 
they were near one hundred men, women, and children, and 
were lodged in temporary cabins, built in the form of a 
square just without the town. In the evening hearing a great 
noise among them, the commissioners walked to see what 
was the matter; we found they had made a great bonfire in 
the middle of the square: they were all drunk, men and wo- 
men, quarreling and fighting. Their dark-colored bodies, 
half-naked, seen only by the gloomy light of the bonfire, run- 
ning after and beating one another with firebrands, accom- 
panied by their horrid yellings, formed a scene the most re- 
sembling our ideas of hell that could well be imagined; there 
was no appeasing the tumult, and we retired to our lodging. 
At midnight a number of them came thundering at our door, 
demanding more rum, of which we took no notice. The next 
day, sensible they had misbehaved in giving us that distur- 
bance, they sent three of their old counsellors to make their 
apology. The orator acknowleged the fault, but laid it upon 
the rum; and then endeavored to excuse the rum, by saying, 
“ The Great Spirit who made all things, made every thing for 
some use, and whatever use he designed any thing for, that use 
ut should always be put to: now, when he made rum, he said, 
‘LET THIS BE FOR THE INDIANS TO GET DRUNK WITH; 
and it must be so.” And indeed if it be the design of Provi- 
dence to extirpate these savages, in order to make room for 
the cultivators of the earth, it seems not impossible that rum 
may be the appointed means. It has already annihilated all 
the tribes who formerly inhabited the sea coast. | 
In 1751, Dr. Thomas Bond, a particular friend of mine, 
conceived the idea of establishing an hospital in Philadelphia, 
(a very beneficent design, which has been ascribed to me, 
but was originally and truly his) for the reception and cure 
of poor sick persons, whether inhabitants of the province or 
strangers. He was zealous and active in endeavoring to pro- 
cure subscriptions for it; but the proposal being a novelty in 
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America, and at first not well understood, he met but with 
little success. At length he came to me with the compliment, 
that he found there was no such a thing as carrying a pub- 
_lic-spirited project through without my being concerned in it. 
“For,” said he «I am often asked by those to whom I pro- 
pose subscribing, Have you consulted Franklin on this busi- 
ness? And what does he think of it? And when I tell them that 
I have not, (supposing it rather out of your line) they do not 
subscribe, but say, they will consider it.’ I inquired into the 
nature and probable utility of the scheme, and receiving 
from him a very satisfactory explanation, I not only sub- 
scribed to it myself, but engaged heartily in the design of 
procuring subscriptions from others: previous however to the 
solicitation, I endeavored to prepare the minds of the peo- 
ple, by writing on the subject in tie newspapers, which was 
my usual custom in such cases, but which Dr. Bond had 
omitted. The subscriptions afterwards were more free and 
generous; but beginning to fag, I saw they would be insuf- 
ficient without some assistance from the assembly, and there- 
fore proposed to petition for it; which was done. The coun- 
try members did not at first relish the project: they objected 
that if could only be serviceable to the city, and therefore 
the citizens alone should be at the expense of it; and they 
doubted whether the citizens themselves generally approved 
of it. My allegation on the contrary, that it met with such 
‘approbation as to leave no doubt of our being able to raise 
two thousand pounds by voluntary donations, they consider- 
el as a most extravagant supposition and utterly impossible. 
Gn this I formed my plan; and asking leave to bring ina 
bill for incorporating the contributors according to the pray- 
er of their petition, and granting them a blank sum of money ; 
which leave was obtained chiefly on the consideration, that 
the house could throw the bill out if they did not like it, I 
drew it so as to make the important clause a conditional one; 
viz. « And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that when 
the said contributors shall have met and chosen their mana- 
Vor. T, 5 
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gers and treasurer, and shall have raised by their contribu- 

tions a capital stock of two thousand pounds value, (the 

yearly interest of which is to be applied to the accommoda- 

tion of the sick poor in the said hospital, and of charge for diet, 

attendance, advice, and medicines,) and shall make the same 

appear to the satisfaction of the speaker of the Assembly for the 

time being; that then it shall and may be lawful for the said 

speaker, and he is hereby required to sign an order on the 

provincial treasurer, for the payment of two thousand pounds 

in two yearly payments, to the treasurer of the said hospital, ° 
to be applied to the founding, building, and finishing of the 
same.” This condition carried the bill through; for the mem- 

bers who had opposed the grant, and now conceived they 
might have the credit of being charitable without the expense, 

agreed to its passage: and then in soliciting subscriptions 

among the people, we urged the conditional promise of the 
law as an additional motive to give, since every man’s do- 
nation would be doubled: thus the clause worked both ways. 
The subscriptions accordingly soon exceeded the requisite 
sum, and we claimed and received the public gift, which en- 
abled us to carry the design into execution. A convenient 
and handsome building was soon erected, the institution has 
by constant experience been found useful, and flourishes to 
this day; and Ido not remember any of my political ma- 
neuyres, the success of which at the time gave me more 
pleasure; or wherein, after thinking of it, I more easily ex- 
cused myself for having made some use of cunning. 

It was about this time, that another projector, the Rev. 
Gilbert Tennent, came to me with a request, that I would as- 
sist him in procuring a subscription for erecting a new meet- 
ing- house. It was to be for the use of a congregation he had 
gathered among the Presbyterians, who were originally dis- 
ciples of Mr. Whitefield. Unwilling to make myself disagree- 
able to my fellow citizens, by too frequently soliciting their 
contributions, I absolutely refused. He then desired I would 
furnish him with a list of the names of persons I knew by 
experience to be generous and public spirited. I thonght it 
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would be unbecoming in me, after their kind compliance with 


my solicitation, to mark them out to be worried by other beg- 
gars, and therefore refused to give such a list. He then de- 
sired I would at least give him my advice. That I will do 
said I; and, in the first place, I advise you to apply to all 
those who you know will give something; next, to those who 
you are uncertain whether they will give any thing or not; 
and shew them the list of those who have given: and lastly, 
do not neglect those who you are sure will give nothing; for 
in some of them you may be mistaken. He laughed and 
thanked me, and said he would take my advice. He did so, 
for he asked of every body, and he obtained a much larger 
sum than he expected, with which he erected the capacious 
and elegant meeting-house that stands in Arch street. 

Our city, though laid out with a beautiful regularity, the 
streets large, straight, and crossing each other at right an- 
gles, had the disgrace of suffering those streets to remain 
long unpaved, and in wet weather the wheels of heavy car- 
riages ploughed them into a quagmire, so that it was difficult 
to cross them; and in dry weather the dust was offensive. I 
had lived near what was called the Jersey market, and saw 
with pain the inhabitants wading in mud, while purchasing 


their provisions. A strip of ground down the middle of that 


market was at length paved with brick, so. that being once 
in the market they had firm footing; but were often over 
shoes in dirt to get there. By talking and writing on the sub- 
ject, I was at length instrumental in getting the streets paved 
with stone between the market and the rick foot pavement that 
was on the side next the houses. This for some time gave an 
easy access to the market dry-shod; but the rest of the street 


not being paved, whenever a carriage came out of the mud 
upon this pavement, it shook off and left its dirt upon it, and 
it was soon covered with mire, which was not removed, the 


city as yet having noscavengers. After some inquiry I found 
a poor industrious man who was willing to undertake keep- 
ing. the pavement clean, by sweeping it twice a-weck, carry- 
ing off the dirt from before all the neighbors’ doors, for the 
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sum of sixpence per month, to be paid by each house. I then 
wrote and printed a paper, setting forth the advantages to 
the neighborhood that might be obtained from this small 
expense; the greater ease in keeping our houses clean, so 
» much dirt not being brought in by people’s feet; the benefit 
to the shops by more custom, as buyers could more easily 
get at them; and by not having in windy weather the dust 
blown in upon their goods, &c. I sent one of these papers 
to each house, and in a day or two went round to see who 
would subscribe an agreement to pay these sixpences; it was 
unanimously signed, and for a time well executed. All the. 
inhabitants of the city were delighted with the cleanliness of 
the pavement that surrounded the market, it being a cenve- 
nience to all, and this raised a general desire to have all the 
streets paved ; and made the people more willing to submit 
to a tax for.that purpose. After some time I drew a bill for 
paving the city," and brought it into the assembly. It was 
just before I went to England, in 1757, and did not pass till 
I was gone, and then with an alteration in the mode of assess- 
ment, which I thought not for the betier; but with an addi- 
tional provision for lighting as well as paving the streets, 
which was a great improvement. It was by a private person, 
the late Mr. John Clifton, giving a sample of the utility of 
lamps, by placing one at his door, that the people were first 
impressed with the idea of lighting all the city. The honor 
of this public benefit has also been ascribed to me, but it be- 
longs truly to that gentleman. I did but follow his example, 
and have only some merit to claim respecting the form of 
our lamps, as differing from the globe lamps we were at first 
supplied with from London. They were found inconvenient in 
these respects: they admitted no air below; the smoke there- 
fore did not readily go out above, but circulated in the globe, 
lodged on its inside, and soon obstructed the light they were 
intended to afford; giving besides the daily trouble of wiping 
them clean: and an accidental stroke on one of them would 
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demolish it, and render it totally useless. I therefore suggest- 
ed the composing them of four flat panes, with a long fun- 
nel above to draw up the smoke, and crevices admitting air 
below to facilitate the ascent of the smoke; by this means 
they were kept clean, and did not grow dark in a few hours, 
as the London lamps do, but continued bright till morning; 
and an accidental stroke would generally break but a single 
pane easily repaired. I have sometimes wondered that the 
Londoners did not, from the effect holes in the bottom of the 
globe-lamps used at Vauxhall, have in keeping them clean, 
learn to have such holes in their street lamps. But these holes 
being made for another purpose, viz. to communicate flame 
more suddenly to the wick by a little flax hanging down 
through them, the other use of letting in air, seems not to 
have been thought of: and therefore, after the lamps have 
been lit a few hours, the streets of London are very poorly 
illuminated. | 

The mention of these improvements puts me in mind of 
one I proposed, when in London, to Dr. Fothergill,¥ who 
was among the best men I have known, and.a great promo- 
ter of useful projects. I had ebserved that the streets, when 
dry, were never swept, and the light dust carried away; but 
it was suffered to accumulate till wet weather reduced it 
to mud; and then, after lying some days so deep on the 
pavement that there was no’ crossing but in paths kept clean 
by poor people with brooms, it was with great labor raked 
together and thrown up into carts open above, the sides of 
which suffered some of the slush at every jolt on the pave-. 
ment to shake out and fall; sometimes to the annoyance of 
foot passengers. The reason given for not sweeping the dusty 
streets was, that the dust would fly into the windows of shops 
and houses. An accidental occurrence had instructed me how 
much sweeping might be done in a little time; I found at my 
door in Craven street, one morning, a poor woman sweeping 


¥ Fothergill, (John) F. R.+S., an eminent physician*born in 1712, at 
Carr end, in Yorkshire, of Quaker parents, died in 1780. 
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my pavement with a birch broom; she appeared very pale 
and feeble, as just come out of a fit of sickness. I asked who 
employed her to sweep there; she said, « Nobody; but I am 
poor and in distress, and I sweeps before gentlefolkses doors, 
and hopes they will give me something.” I bid her sweep the 
whole street clean, and I would give her a shilling; this was 
at nine o’clock; at noon she came for the shilling. From the 
slowness I saw at first in her working, I could scarce believe 
that the work was done so soon, and sent my servant to ex- 
amine it, who reported that the whole street was swept per- 
fectly clean, and all the dust placed in the gutter which was 
in the middle; and the next rain washed it quite away, so 
that the pavement and even the kennel were perfectly clean. 
I then judged that if that feeble woman could sweep such a 
street in three hours, a strong active man might have done it 
in half the time. And here let me remark the convenience of | 
having but one gutter in such a narrow street running down 

its middle, instead of two, one on each side near the footway. 

For where all the rain that falls on a street runs from the 
sides and meets in the middle, it forms there a current 
strong enough to wash away all the mud it meets with: but 

when divided into two channels, it is often too weak to 

cleanse either, and only makes the mud it finds more fluid,, 

so that the wheels of carriages, and feet of horses throw and 
dash it upon the foot pavement, (which is thereby rendered. 
foul and slippery,) and sometimes splash it upon those who. . 
are walking. My proposal communicated to the doctor, was. 
as follows: . 

«s Kor the more effectually cleaning and keeping clean the 
streets of London and Westminster, it is proposed, that the 
several watchmen be contracted with to have the dust swept 
up in dry seasons, and the mud raked up at other times,: 
each in the several streets and lanes of his round: that they 
be furnished with brooms and other proper instruments for 
these purposes, to be kept at their respective stands, ready 
to furnish the poor people they may employ in the service. 
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s‘ That in the dry summer months the dust be all ay up 
into heaps at proper distances, before the shops and windows 
of houses are usually opened; when scavengers with close 
covered carts shall also carry it ail away. 

«*That the mud, when raked up, be not left in heaps to be 
spread abroad again by the wheels of carriages and tramp- 
ling of horses; but that the scavengers be provided with bo- 
dies of carts, not placed high upon wheels, but low upon 
sliders, with lattice bottoms, which being covered with straw, 
will retain the mud thrown into them, and permit the water 
to drain from it; whereby it will become much lighter, water 
making the greatest part of the weight. ‘These bodies of 
carts to be placed at convenient distances, and the mud 
brought to them in wheclbarrows; they remaining where 
placed till the mud is drained, and then horses brought to 
draw them away.” 

I have since had doubts of the practicability of the latter 
part of this proposal, in all places, on account of the narrow- 
‘ness of some streets, and the difficulty of placing the draining 
sleds so as not to encumber too much the passage: but I am 
still of opinion that the former, requiring the dust to be swept 
up and carried away before the shops are open, is very prac- 
ticable in the summer, when the days are long: for in walk- 
ing through the Strand and Fleet street, one morning at seven 
o’clock, I observed there was not one shop open, though it was 
daylight and the sun up above three hours: the inhabitants 
of London, chusing voluntarily to live much by candle-light, 
and sleep by sun-shine; and yet often complain, (a little ab- 
surdly) of the duty on candles, and the high price of tallow. 

Some may think these trifling matters, not worth minding 
or relating: but when they consider that though dust blown 
into the eyes of a single person, or into a single shop ina 
_ windy day, is but of small importance, yet the great number 
of the instances in a populous city, and its frequent repetition, 
gives it weight and consequence; perhaps they will not cen- 
sure very severely those who bestow some attention to affairs 
of this seemingly low nature. Human felicity is produced 
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not so much by great pieces of good fortune that seldom hap- 
pen, as by little advantages that occur every day. Thus, if 
you teach a poor young man to shave himself, and keep his 
razor in order, you may contribute more to the happiness of 
his life than in giving him a thousand guineas. This sum may 
be soon spent, the regret only remaining of having foolishly 
consumed it: but in the other case he escapes the frequent 
vexation of waiting for barbers, and of their sometimes dirty 
fingers, offensive breaths, and dull razors: he shaves when 
most convenient to him, and enjoys daily the pleasure of its 
being done with a good instrument. With these sentiments I 
have hazarded the few preceding pages, hoping they may af- 
ford hints which some time or other may be useful to a city 
I love, (having lived many years in it very happily) and per- 
haps to some of our towns in America. | 
Having been some time employed by the post-master-ge- 
neral of America as his comptroller in regulating the several 
offices, and bringing the officers to account, I was upon his 
death, in 1753, appointed jointly with Mr. William Hu— 
to succeed him; by a commission from the post-master-ge- 
neral in England. The American office had hitherto never 
paid any thing to that of Britain: we were to have 6001. a- 
year between us, if we could make that sum out of the pro- 
fits of the office. To do this a variety of improvements were 
necessary; some of these were inevitably at first expensive; 
so that in the first four years the office became above 900. in 
debt to us. But it soon after began to repay us; and before — 
I was displaced by a freak of the ministers, (of which I shall 
speak hereafter), we had brought it to yield three times as 
much clear revenue to the crown as the post office of Ireland. 
Since that imprudent transaction, they have received from it 
—not one farthing! | 
The business of the post office occasioned my taking a ~ 
journey this year to New England, where the college of Cam- 
bridge, of their own motion, presented me with the degree of 
Master of Arts. Yale college in Connecticut had before made — 
me a similar compliment. Thus without studying in any col- 
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lege IE came to partake of their honors. They were confer- 
red in consideration of my improvements and discoveries in 
the electric branch of Natura! Philosophy. 

In 1754, war with France being again apprehended, a 
congress of commissioners from the different colonies was, 
by an order of the lords of trade, to be assembled at Albany3 
there to confer with the chiefs of the Six nations, concerning 
the means of defending both their country and ours. Gover- 
nor Hamilton having received this order, acquainted the 
house with it, requesting they would furnish proper presents 
for the Indians, to be given on this occasion; and naming the 
speaker (Mr. Norris) and i :yself, to join Mr. John Penn 
and Mr. Secretary Peters, as commissioners to act for Penn- 
sylvania. The house approved the nomination, and provided 
the goods for the presents, though they did not much like 
treating out of the province; and we met tie other commis- 
sioners at Albany, about the middle of June. In our way 
thither I projected and drew up, a plan for the union of all the 
colonies under one government, so far as might be necessary 
for defence, and other important general purposes. As we 
passed through New York, I had there shewn my project to 
Mr. Jaines Alexander and Mr. Kennedy, two gentlemen of 
great knowlege in public affairs, and being fortified by their 
approbation, I ventured to lay it before the congress. It then 
appeared, that several of the commissioners hud formed plans 
of the same kind. A previous question was first taken, 
whether an union should be established, which passed in the 
affirmative, unanimously. A committee was then appointed, 
ene member from each colony, to consider the several plans 
and report. Mine happened to be preferred, and with a few 
amendments was accordingly reported. By this plan the ge- 
neral government was to be administered by a president ge- 
neral, appointed and supported by the crown; and a grand 
council, to be chosen by the representatives of the people of 
the several colonies met in their respective assemblies. The 
- debates upon it in congress went on daily hand in hand with - 
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the Indian business. Many objections and difficulties were — 
started, but at length they were all overcome, and the plan 
was unanimously agreed to, and copies ordered to be trans- | 
mitted to the board of trade and to the assemblies of the se- 
veral provinces. Its fate was singular: the assemblies did not 
adopt it, as they all thought there was too much prerogative 
in its and in England.it was judged to have too much of the 
democratic; the board of trade did not approve of it; nor 
recommend it for the approbation of his majesty: but another 
scheme was formed, supposed to answer the same purpose 
better, whereby the governors of the provinces, with some 
members of their respective councils, were to meet and order 
the raising of troops, building of forts, &c. and to draw on 
the treasury of Great Britain for the expense, which was 
afterwards to be refunded by an act of parliament laying a 
tax on America. My plan with my reasons in support of it, 
is to be found among my political papers that were printed.” 
Being the winter following in Boston, I had much conversa- 
tion with governor Shirley upon both the plans. Part of what 
passed between us on this occasion may also be seen among 
those papers. The different and contrary reasons of dislike to 
my plan, makes me suspect, that it was really the true me- 
dium, and I am still of opinion it would have been happy for 
both sides if it had been adopted. The colonies so united 
would have heen sufficiently strong to have defended them- 
selves: there would then have been no need of troops from 
England, of course the subsequent pretext for taxing Ame- 
rica; and the bloody contest it occasioned, would have been 
avoitled: but such mistakes are not new: history is ~ wi 
the errors of states and princes. . 
‘** Look round the habitable world, how few 
* Know their own good, or knowing it pursue!” 

Those who govern, having much business on their hands, 
do not generally like to take the trouble of considering and, 
carrying into execution new projects. The best public mea- 

¥ See Vol. IV. page 1, of this edition. 
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_ sures are therefore seldom adopted from previous wisdom, but 
forced by the occasion. 

/ he governor of Pennsylvania, in sending it down to the 
assembly, expressed his approbation of tie plan «as appear- 
ing to him to be drawn up with great clearness and strength 
of judgment, and therefore recommended it as well worthy 
their closest and most serious attention.” The house, however, 
by the management of a certain member, took it up when I 


_ happened to be absent, (which I thought not very fair,) and 


reprobated it without paying any attention to it at all, to my 
no small mortificatien. 

In my journey to Boston this year, I met at New York 
with our new governor, Mr. Morris, just arrived there from 
England, with whom I had been before intimately acquainted. 
He brought a commission to supersede Mr. Hamilton, who, 
tired with the disputes his proprietary instructions subjected 
him to, had resigned. Mr. Morris asked me if I thought he 
must expect as uncomfortable an administration. I said, 
«6 No, you may,son the contrary have a very comfortable one, 

if you will only take care not to enter into any dispute with 


_the assembly :”’ «* my dear friend,” said he pleasantly, « how 


can you advise my avoiding disputes? You know [ love dis- 
puting, it is one of my greatest pleasures; however, to shew 
the regard I have for your counsel, I promise you I will, if 
possible, avoid them.” He had some reason for loving to dis- 
pute, being eloquent, an acute sophister, and therefore gene- 
rally successful in argumentative conversation. He had been 
brought up to it from a boy, his father, as I have heard, ac- 
customing his children to dispute with one another for his 
diversion, while sitting at table after dinner; but I think the 
practice was not wise, for in the course of my observation, 
those disputing, contradicting, and confuting people, are gene- 
rally unfortunate in their affairs. They get victory sometimes, 
but they never, get good will, which would be of more use to 
them. We parted, he going to Philadelphia, and I to Boston. 
In returning I met at New York with the votes of the assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, by which it appeared, that notwithstand- 
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ing his promise to me, he and the house were already in high 
contention; and it was a continual battle between them, as. 
long as he retained the government. I had*my share of it, 
for as soon as I got back to my seat in the assembly, I was 
put on every committee for answering his speeches and 
messages, and by the committees always desired to make 
the draughts. Our answers as well as his messages, were 
often tart, and sometimes indecently abusive: and as he 
knew I wrote for the assembly, one might have imagined 
that when we met we could hardly avoid cutting throats. 
But he was so good-natured a man, that no personal 
difference between him and me, was occasioned by the 
contest, and we often dined together. One afternoon, in 
the height of this public quarrel, we met in the street; 
«‘ Franklin,” said he, «* you must go home with me and 
spend the evening, Lam to have some company that you 
will likes’? and taking me by the arm led me to his house. 
In gay conversation over our wine, after supper, he told us 
jokingly that he much admired the idea of Sancho Panza, 
who, when it was proposed to give him a government,. re- 
quested it might be a government of blacks; as then, if he 
could not agree with his people, he might sell them. ‘One of 
his friends, who sat next me, said, « Franklin, why do you 
continue to side with those damned Quakers? had you not bet- 
ter sell them?’ the proprietor would give you a good price.” 
«s The governor,” said I, « has not yet blacked them enough.” 
——He indeed had labored hard to blacken the assembly in 
all his messages, but they wiped off his coloring as fast as 
he laid it on, and placed it in return thick upon his own face; 
so that finding he was likely to be negrofied himself, he, as 
well as Mr. Hamilton, grew tired of the contest, and quitted 
the government. 

These public quarrels were all at bottom owing to the pro- 
prictaries, our hereditary governors ; who when any expense 
was to be incurred for the defence of their province, with in- 


he credible meanness, instructed their deputies to pass no act 


~ for levying the necessary taxes, unless their vast estates were 
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in the same act expressly exonerated; and they had even 
taken the bonds of these deputies to observe such instructions. 
The asseinblies for three years held out against this injustice, 
though constrained to bend at last. At length captain Denny, 
who was governor Morris’s successor, ventured to disobey 
those instructions; how that was brought about I shall shew 
hereafter. | 

But Tam got forward too fast with my story: there are 
still some transactions to be mentioned, that happened dur- 
ing the administration of governor Morris. 

War being in a manner commenced with France, the 
-government of Massachusetts Bay projected an attack upon 
_ Crown Point, and sent Mr. Quincy to Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Pownal, (afterwards governor Pownal,) to New York 
to solicit assistance. As I was in the assembly, knew its tem- 
per, and was Mr. Quincy’s countryman, he applied to me 
for my influence and assistance: I dictated his address to 
them, which was well received. They voted an aid of ten 
thousand pounds, to be laid out in provisions. But the gover- 
nor refusing his assent to their bill (which included this with 
other sums granted for the use of the crown) unless a clause 
were inserted, exempting the proprietary estate from bearing 
any -part of the tax that would .be necessary; the assembly 
though very desirous of making their grant to New England 
effectual, were at a loss how to accomplish it. Mr. Quincy 
labored hard with the governor to obtain his assent, but he 
was obstinate. I then suggested a method of doing the busi- 
ness without the governor, by orders on the trustees of the 
loan office, which by law the assembly had the right of draw- 
ing. There was indeed little or no money at the time in the 
office, and therefore I proposed that the orders should be pay- 
able in a year, and to bear an interest of five per cent.: with 
_these orders I supposed the provisions might easily be pur- 
chased. The assembly with very little hesitation adopted the 
proposal; the orders were immediately printed, and I was 


one of the committee directed to sign and dispose of them. — 


The fund for paying them, was the interest of all the paper 
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currency then extant in the province upon loan, together 
with the revenue arising from the excise, which being known 
to be more than sufficient, they obtained credit, and were not 
only taken in payment for the provisions, but many monied 
peopled who had cash lying by them, vested it in those orders, 
which they found advantageous, as they bore interest while 
upon hand, and might on any occasion be used as money. So 
that they were eagerly all bought up, and in a few weeks 
none of them were to be seen. Thus this important affair 
was by my means completed. Mr. Quincy returned thanks 
to the assembly in a handsome memorial, went home highly 
pleased with the success of his embassy, and ever after bore 
for me the most cordial and affectionate friendship, 
The British government, not chusing to permit the union 
of the colonies, as proposed at Albany, and te trust that 
union with their defence, lest they should thereby grow too 
military, and feel their own strength; (suspicion and jealou- 
sies at this time being entertained of thems) sent over 
general Braddock with two regiments of regular English 
troops for that purpose. He landed at Alexandria in Virginia, — 
and thence marched to Frederick-town in Maryland, where 
he halted for carriages. Our assembly apprehending from 
some information, that he had received violent prejudices 
against them as averse to the’service, wished me to wait upon 
_ him, not as from them, but as post-master-general, under the 
guise of proposing to settle with him the mode of conducting - 
with most celerity and certainty, the dispatches between him 
and the governors of the several provinces, with whom he 
mustnecessarily have continual correspondence ; and of which 
they proposed to pay the expense. My son accompanied me 
on this Journey. We found the general at Frederick-town, 
waiting impatiently for the return of those whom he had 
sent through the back parts of Maryland and Virginia to 
collect wagons. I staid with him several days, dined with 
him daily, and had full opportunities of removing his preja- 
dices, by the information of what the assembly had before 
his arrival actually done, and were still willing to do, to faci- 
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litate his operations. When I was about to depart, the re- 
tarns of wagons to be obtained were brought in, by which it 
appeared, that they amounted ouly to twenty-five, and not all 
of those were in serviceable condition, The general and all 
the officers were surprised, declared the expedition was then 
at an end, being impossible; and exclaimed aganist the minis- 
ters for ignorantly sending them into a country destitute of 
the means of conveying their stores, baggage, &c. not less 
than one hundred and fiity wagons being necessary. I happen- 
ed to say, I thought it was a pity they had not been landed in 
Pennsylvania, as in that country alinost every farmer had 
his wagon. The general eagerly laid hold of my words, and 
said, «* Then you, sir, who are a man of interest there, can 
probably procure them for us; and [ beg you will undertake 
it.” I asked what terms were to be offered the owners of the 
wagons; and I was desired to put on paper the terms that ap- 
peared to me necessary. This I did, and they were agreed to; 
and a commission and instructions accordingly prepared im- 
mediately. What those terms were will appear in the adver- 
tisement I published soon as I arrived at Lancaster; which 
being, from the great and sudden effect it produced, a piece 
of some curiosity, I shall insert it at length, as follows: 


« ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘6 Lancaster, April 26th, 1753. 

«‘ Whereas, one hundred and fifty wagons, with four 
horses to each wagon, and fifteen hundred saddle or pack- 
horses are wanted for the service of his majesty’s forces, 
now about to rendezvous at Wills’s creek ; and his excellency 
general Braddock having been pleased to empower me to 
contract for the hire of the same; I hereby give notice, that 
I shall attend for that purpose at Lancaster from this day to 
next Wednesday evening; and at York from next Thursday 
morning, till Friday evening; where I shall be ready to 
agree for wagons and teams, or single horses, on the follow- 
ing terms: viz. 1. That there shall be paid for each wagon 
with four good horses and a driver, fifteen shillings per diem. 
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And for each able horse with a pack-saddle, or other saddle 
and furniture, two shillings per diem. And for each able 
horse without a saddle, eighteen pence per diem. 2. That the 
pay commence from the time of their joing the forces at 
Wills’s creek (which must be on or before the 20th of May 
ensuing), and that a reasonable allowance be paid over and 


above for the time necessary for their travelling to Wills’s © 


creek and home again after their discharge. 3. Each wagon 
and team, and every saddle or pack-horse, is to be valued by 
indifferent persons chosen between me and the owner; and 
in case of the loss of any wagon, team, or other horse in the 
service, the price according to such valuation is to be allowed 


and paid. 4. Seven days’ pay 1s to be advanced and paid in 


hand by me to the owner of each wagon and team, or horse, 
at the time of contracting, if required; and the remainder to 
be paid by general Braddock, or by the paymaster of the 


army, at the time of their discharge; or from time to time as” 
it shall be demanded. 5. No drivers, of wagons, or persons 
taking care of the hired horses, are on any account to be 
called upon to do the duty of soldiers, or be otherwise em- 


ployed than in conducting or taking care of their carriages 
or horses. 6. All oats, Indian corn, or other forage, that 
wagons or horses bring to the camp, more than is necessary 


for the subsistence of the horses, is to be taken for the use 


of the army, and a reasonable price paid for the same.” 
«s Note.—My son, William Franklin, is empowers to en- 


ter into like nasties! with any person in Cumberland 
county. } _B, FRANKLIN.” 


« To the Inhabitants of the Counties of Lancaster, Fork, and 


Cumberland. 


‘SF RIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, © | Pos tae 


«‘ BEING occasionally at the camp at Frederick, a few 
days since, I found the general and officers extremely exas- 


e. z 


*s 


por 


perated on account of their not being supplied with horses — 


and carriages, which had been expected from this province, 


fos ‘ tes 


= 
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es most able to furnish them; but through the dissentions 
between our governor and assembly, money had not been 
provided, nor any steps taken for that purpose. 

«¢ It was proposed to send an armed force immediately into 
_ these counties, to seize as many of the best carriages and 
horses as should be wanted, and compel as many persons 


into the service, as would be necessary to drive and take 


care of them. 

«I apprehended that the progress of British soldiers 
through these counties on such an occasion, (especially consi- 
dering the temper they are in, and their resentment against 
us,) would be attended with many and great inconveniences 
to the inhabitants, and therefore more willingly took the trou- 
‘ble of trying first what might be cone by fair and equitable 
means. The people of these back counties have lately com- 
plained to the assembly that a sufficient currency was want- 
ing; you have an opportunity of receiving and dividing 
among you a very considerable sum; for if the service of 
this expedition should continue (as it is more than probable 
it will) for 120 days, the hire of these wagons and horses 
will amount to upwards of thirty theusand pounds; which 
will be paid you in silver and gold of the king’s money. 

«The service will be light and easy, for the army will 
scarce march above twelve miles per day, and the wagons 
and baggage-horses, as they carry those things that are ab- 
selutely necessary to the welfare of the army, must march 
with the army, and ne faster; and are for the army’s sake, 
always placed where they can be most secure, Whether ina 
march or in a camp. 

«‘ If you are really, as I believe you are, good and, loyal 
subjects to his majesty, you may now do a most acceptable 

_ service, and make it easy to yourselves; for three or four of 
such as cannot separately spare from the business of their 
plantations, a wagon and four horses and a driver, may do it 
together; one furnishing the wagon, another one or two 
horses, and another the driver, and divide the pay propor- 
tionably between you: but if you do not this service to 

Vou. I. U 
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your king and country voluntarily, when such good pay and 
reasonable terms are offered to you, your loyalty will be 
strongly suspected: the. king’s business must be done: so 
many brave troops, come so far for your defence, must not 
stand idle through your backwardness to do what may be 
reasonably expected from you: wagons and horses must be 
had, violent measures will probably be used; and you will be 
to seek for recompence where you can find it, and ae case 
perhaps be little pitied or regarded. 

«¢] have no particular interest in this affair, as, (except 
the satisfaction of endeavoring to do good) I shall have only 
my labor for my pains. Hf this method of obtaining the — 
wagons and horses is not likely to succeed, I am obliged to 
_send word to the general in fourteen days; and I suppose, 
sir John St. Clair, the hussar, with a body of soldiers will 
immediately enter the province for the purpose; which I 
shall be sorry to hear, because I am very sincerely and truly 

«> Your friend and well-wisher, 


«B. FRANKLIN.” 


I received of the general about eight hundred pounds, 
to be disbursed in advance money to the wagon owners, &c. 
but that sum being insufficient, I advanced upwards of two 
hundred pounds more; and in two weeks, the one hundred 
and fifty wagons, with two hundred and fifty-nine carrying 
horses were on their march for the camp. The advertisement 
promised payment according to the valuation, in case any 
wagons or horses should be lost. The owners, however, al- 
leging they did not know general Braddock, or what depen- 
dence might be had on his promise, insisted on my bond for 
the performance; which I accordingly gave them. 

While I was at the camp, supping one evening with the 
officers of colonel Dunbar’s regiment, he represented to me 
his concern for the subalterns, who, he said, were generally 
not in affluence, and could ill afford in this dear country, to — 
lay in the stores that might be necessary in so long a march 
through a wilderness, where nothing was to be purchased. — 
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Z commiserated their case, and resolved to endeavor procur- 
ing them some relief. I said nothing however to him of my 
intention, but wrote the next morning to the committee of as- 
sembly, who had the disposition of some public money, warm- 
Ty recommending the nse of these officers to their conside- 
ration, and proposing that a present should be sent them of 
necessaries and refresimeuts. My son, who had some expe- 
rience of a camp life, and of its wants, drew up a list for me, 
which I inclosed in my letter. The committee approved, and 
used such diligence, that, conducted by my son, the stores 
arrived at the camp as soon as the wagons. They consisted 
of twenty parcels, each containing — , 


6 lb. Loaf Sugar 1 Glocester Cheese 

6 do. Muscovado do. 1 keg containing 20ib. good Butter 
1 do. Green Tea 2 doz. old Madeira Wine 

1do. Bohea do. 2 gallons Jamaica Spirits 

6 do. Ground Coffee 1 botile Flour of Mustard 

6 do. Chocolate 2 well-cured Hams 

3 chest best white Biscuit 4 dozen dried Tongues 

3lb. Pepper 6 lb. Rice 


i quart white Vinegar 6 Ib. Raisins. 

These parcels, well packed, were placed on as many 
horses, each parcel, with the horse, being intended as a pre- 
sent for one officer. They were very thankfully received, and 
the kindness acknowleged by letters to me from the colo- 
nels of both regiments, in the most grateful terms. The ge- 
neral too was highly satisfied with my conduct in procuring 
him the wagons, &c. &., and readily paid my account of 
disbursements; thanking me repeatedly, and requesting my 
further assistance in sending provisions after him. T under- 
took this also, and was busily employed in it till we heard of 
his defeat; advancing for the service, of my own money, up- 
wards of one thousand pounds sterling; of which I sent him 
an account. It came to his hands, luckily for me, a few days 
before the battle, and he returned me immediately an order 
on the paymaster for the round sum of one thousand pounds, 
leaving the remainder to the next account. I consider this 
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payment as good Juck 5 having never been able to obtain that 
remainder ; of which more hereafter. 

This general was, I think, a brave man, and might proba- 
bly have made a figure as a good officer in some European 
war; but he had too much self-confilence, too high an opin- 
ion of the validity of regular troops, and too mean an one 
of both Americans and Indians. George Croghan, our In- 
dian interpreter, joined him on his march with one hundred 
of those people, who might have been of great use to his ar- 
my as guides, scouts, &c., if he had treated them kindly: but 
he slighted and neglected them, and they gradually left -him. 
In conversation with him one day, he was giving me some 
account of his intended progress. « After taking fort Du- 
quesne,” said he, «I am to proceed to Niagara; and hay- 
ing taken that, to Frontenac, if the season will allow time, 
and I suppose it will; for Duquesne can hardly detain me 
above three or four days; and then I see nothing that can ob- 
struct my march to Niagara.”’ Having before revolved in my 
mind the long line his army must make in their march by a 
_very narrow road, to be cut for them through the woods and | 
bushes; and also what I had read of a former defeat of fifteen 
hundred French, who invaded the Tinois country, I had 
conceived some doubts and some fears for the event of the 
campaign. But I ventured only to say, «* to be sure, sir, if | 
you arrive well before Duquesne, with the fine troops, so well 
provided with artillery, the fort, though completely fortified, 
and assisted with a very strong garrison, can probably make 
but ashort resistance. The only danger I apprehend of obstruc- 
tion to your march, is from the ambuscades of the Indians, 
who by constant practice, are dextrous in laying and execut- 
ing them: and the slender line, near four miles long, which 
your army must make, may expose it to be attacked by sur-_ 
prise in its flanks, and to be cut like .a thread into several 
pieces, which from their distance cannot come up in time to. 
support each other.” He smiled at my ignorance, and replied, 
‘These savages may indeed be a formidable enemy to your — 
raw Anicrican militia; but upon the king’s regular and disei- 
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plined troops, sir, it is impossible they should make any im- 
pression.”” I was conscious of an impropriety in my disput- 
ing with a military man in matters of his profession, and 
said no more. The enemy, however, did not take the 
advantage of his army which I apprehended its long line 
of march exposed it to, but let it advance without interrup- 
tion till within nine miles of the place; and then when more 
in a body, (for it had just passed a river, where the front 
had halted till all were come over) and in a more open part 
of theswoods than any it had passed, attacked its advanced 
guard by a heavy fire from behind trees and bushes; which 
was the first intelligence the general had of an enemy’s be- 
ing near him. This guard being disordered, the general hur- 
ried the troops up to their assistance, which was done in great 
confusion, through wagons, baggage, and cattle; and pre- 
sently the fire came upon their flank: the officers being on 
horseback, were more easily distinguished, picked out as 
marks, and fell very fast; and the soldiers were crowded to- 
gether in a huddle, having or hearing no orders, and stand- 
ing to be shot at till two-thirds of them were killed; and then 
being seized with a panic the remainder fled with precipita- 
tion. The wagoners took each a horse out of his team and 
scampered; their example was immediately followed by 
others; so that all the wagons, provisions, artillery, and 
stores were left to the enemy. The general being wounded 
was brought off with difficulty; his secretary, Mr. Shirley, 
was killed by his side, and out of eighty-six officers sixty- 
three were killed or wounded; and seven hundred and four- 
teen men killed of eleven hundred. These eleven hundred 
had been picked men from the whole army ; the rest had been 
left behind with colonel Dunbar, who was to follow with the 
heavier part of the stores, provisions, and baggage. The fly- 
ers not being pursued arrived at Dunbar’s camp, and _ the 
panic they brought with them instantly seized him and 
all his people. And though he had now above one thou- 
sand men, and the enemy who had beaten Braddock, did 
not at most exceed four hundred Indians and French to- 
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gether, instead of proceeding and endeavoring to recover — 
some of the lost honor, he ordered all the stores, ammu- 
nition, &c., to be destroyed, that he might have more horses 
to assist his flight towards the settlements, and less lum- 
ber to remove. He was there met with requests from the go- 
vernor of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, that he 
would post his troops on the frontiers, so as to afford some 
protection to the inhabitants; but he continued his hasty 
march through all the country, not thinking himself safe till 
he arrived at Philadelphia, where the inhabitants could pro- 
tect him. This whole transaction gave us Americans the first 
suspicion that our exalted ideas of the prowess of British re- 
gular troops had not been well founded. 
_ In their first march too, from their landing till they cot 
beyond the settlements, they had plundered and stripped the 
inhabitants, totally raining some poor families, besides insult- 
ing, abusing, and confining the people if they remonstrated. 
This was enough to put us out of conceit of such defenders, 
if we had really wanted any. How different was the conduct 
of our French friends in 1781, who during a march through 
the most inhabited part of our country, from Rhode Island 
to Virginia, near seven hundred miles, occasioned not the 
smallest complaint, for the loss of a pig, a chicken, or even 
an apple! 

Captain Orme, who was one of the gencral’s Aids-de-camp 
and being grievously wounded was brought off with him, and 
continued with him to his death, which happened in a few 
days, told me he was totally silent-all the first day, and at 
night only said, «Who would have thought it2” That he was 
silent again the following day, saying only at last, «We shall 
better know how to deal with them another time; and died 
in a few minutes after. 
~ The secretary’s papers, with all the general’s orders, in- 
structions, and correspondence falling into the enemy’s hands, | 
they selected and translated into French a number of the ar- 
ticles, which they printed to prove the hostile intentions of 
the British court before the declaration of war. Among 
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these I saw some letters of the general to the ministry, 
speaking highly of the great service I had rendered the army, 
and recommending me to their notice. David Hume, who was 
some years after secretary to lord Hertford, when minister in 
France, and afterwards to general Conway, when secretary 
of state, told me he had seen among the papers in that office, 
letters from Braddock, highly recommending me. But the 
expedition having been unfortunate, my service, it seems, 
was not thought of much value, for those recommendations 
were never of any use to me. As to rewards from himself, I 
asked only one, which was, that he would give orders to his 
officers, not to enlist any more of our bought servants, and that 
he would discharge such as had been already enlisted. This 
he readily granted, and several were accordingly returned 
to their masters, on my application. Dunbar, when the com- 
mand devolved on him, was not so generous. He being at 
Philadelphia, on his retreat, or rather flight, T applied to him 
for the discharge of the servants of three poor farmers of 
Lancaster county, that he had enlisted, reminding him of the 
late general’s orders on that head. He promised me that 


- if the masters would come to him at Trenton, where he 


should be in a few days on his march to New York, he 
would there deliver their men to them. They accordingly 
were at the expense and trouble of going to Trenton, and 
there he refused to perform his promise, to their great loss 
and disappointment. 

As soon as the loss of the wagons and horses was gene- 
rally known, all the owners came upon me for the valuation 
which I had given bond to pay. Their demands gave me a 
great deal of trouble: I acquainted them that the money was 
ready in the paymaster’s hands, but the order for paying it 
must first be obtained from general Shirley, and that I had 
applied for it; but he being at a distance, an answer could 
not soon be received, and they must kave patience. All this 
however was not sufficient to satisfy, and some began to sue 
me: general Shirley, at length relieved me from this terri- 
ble situation, by appointing commissioners to examine the 
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claims, and ordering payment. They amounted to near 
twenty thousand pounds, which to pay would have ruined me. 

Before we had the news of this defeat, the two doctors 
Bond came to me with a subscription paper for raising mo- 
ney to defray the expense of a grand fire-work, which it was 
intended to exhibit at a rejoicing on receiving the news of 
our taking fort Duquesne. I locked grave, and said, ¢ It 
would, I thought, be time enough to prepare the rejoicing 
when we knew we should have occasion to rejoice.” They 
seemed surprised that I did not immediately comply with 
their proposal. « Why the d 1,’ said one of them, ** you 
surely don’t suppose that the fort will not be taken??? «I 
don’t know that it will not be taken; but 1 know that the 
events of war are subject to great uncertainty.” I gave them 
the reasons of my doubting: the subscription was dropped, 
and the projectors thereby missed the mortification they would 
have undergone if the fire-work had been prepared. Dr. Bond, 
on some other occasion afterwards, said that he did not like 
Franklin’s forebodings. 

Governor Morris, who had continually worried the assem- 
bly with message after message before the defeat of Brad- 
dock, to beat them into the making of acts to raise money 
for the defence of the province, without taxing among others 
the proprietary estates, and had rejected all their bills for 
not having such an exempting clause, now redoubled his at- 
tacks with more hope of success, the danger and necessity 
being greater. The assembly however continued firm, be- 
lieving they had justice on their side; and that it would be 
giving up an essential right, if they suffered the governor to 
amend their money bills. In one of the last, indeed, which 
was for granting fifty thousand pounds, his proposed amend- 
ment was only of a single word: the bill expressed, that 
all estates real and personal were to be taxed; those of the 
proprietaries not excepted.’’ His amendment was; for nof read . 
only. A small, but very material alteration! However, when 
the news of the disaster reached England, our friends there, 
whom we had taken care to furnish with all the assembly’s 
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answers to the governor’s messages, raised a clamor against 
_ the proprietaries for their meanness and injustice in giving 
their governor such instructions; some going so far as to say, 
that by obstructing the defence of their province, they for- 
-feited their right to it. They were intimidated by this, sent 
orders to their receiver-general to add five thousand pounds 
of th:ir money to whatever sum might be given by the as- 
sembly for such purpose. This being testified to the house, 
was accepted in lieu of their share of a general tax, and a new 
bili was formed with an exempting clause, which passed ac- 
cordingly. By this act I was appointed one of the commission- 
ers for disposing of the money; sixty thousand pounds. I had 
ween active in modelling the bill, and procuring its passages 
and had at the same time drawn one for establishing and dis- 
ciplining a voluntary militias which I carried through the house. 
without much difficulty, as care was taken in it to leave the 
quakers at liberty. 'T'o promote the association necessary to 
form the militia, 1 wrote a dialogue* stating and answering 
all the objections I could think of to such a militias which was 
printed, and had, as I thought, great effect. While the several 
companies in the city and country were forming, and learn- 
ing their exercise, the governor prevailed with me to take 
charge of our north-western frontier, which was infested 
by the enemy, and provide for the defence of the inhabitants 
by raising troops, and building a line of forts. [ undertook 
this military business, though I did not conceive myself well 
qualified for it. He gave me a commission with full powers, 
and a parcel of blank commissions for officers, to be given 
to whom I thought fit. Thad but little difficulty in raising 
men, having soon five hundred and sixty under my command, 
My son, who had in the preceding war been an officer in the 
army raised against Canada, was my aid-de-camp, and of 

great use to me. The Indians had burned Gnadenhutten, a 
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Magazine for February and March, 1756. 
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village settled by the Moravians, and massacred¢the inhabi-~ 
tants; but the place was thought a good situation for one of 
the forts. In order to march thither, I assembled the compa- 
nies at Bethlehem, the chief establishment of those people; I 
was surprised to find it in so good a posture of defence: the 
destruction of Gnadenhutten had made them apprehend dan- . 
ger. The principal buildings were defended bya stockade; they 
had purchased a quantity of arms and ammunition from New 
York, and had even placed quantities of small paving stones 
between the windows of their high stone houses, for their wo- 
men to throw them down upon the heads of any Indians that. 
should attempt to force into them. The armed brethren too 
kept watch, and relieved each other on guard as methodically 
as in any garrison town. In conversation with the bishops 
Spangenberg, | mentioned my surprise; for knowing they 
had obtained an act of parliament exempting them from mi- 
litary duties in the colonies, I had supposed they were con- 
scientiously scrupulous of bearing arms. He answered me, 
«¢'That it was not one of their established ‘principles; but 
that at the time of their obtaining that act it was thought to 
be-a principle with many of their people. On this occasion, 
however, they to their surprise, found it adopted by but a 
few.” It seems they were either deceived in themselves, or 
deceived the parliament’: but common sense aided by present 
danger will sometimes be too strong for whimsical opinions. 
It was the beginning of January when we set out upon 
this business of building forts; I sent one detachment towards 
the Minisink, with instructions to erect one for the security 
of that upper part of the country; and another to the lower 
part with similar instructions: and I concluded to go myself 
with the rest of my force to Gnadenbutten, where a fort was 
thought more immediately necessary. The Moravians pro- 
cured me five wagons for our tools, stores, baggage, &c. Just. 
before we left Bethlehem, eleven farmers, who had been driven © 
from their plantations by the Indians, came to me request- 
ing a supply of fire-arms, that they might go back and bring 
off their catile. I gave them each a gun with suitable ammu- 
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__ aittion. We had not marched many miles before it began to 


rain, and it continued raining all day ; there were no habita- 
tions on the road to shelter us, till we arrived near night at 
the house of a German, where, and in his barn, we were all 
huddled together as wet as water could make us. It was well 
we were not attacked in our march, for our arms were of the 
most ordinary sort, and our men could not keep the locks. of 
their guns dry, The Indians are dextrous in contrivances 
for that purpose, which we had not. They met that day the 
eleven poor farmers abovementioned, and killed ten of them; 
the one that escaped informed us, that his, and his compan- 
ions’ guns would not go off, the priming being wet with the 
rain. The next day being fair we continued our march, and 
arrived at the desolate Gnadenhutten; there was a mill near, 
round which were left several pine boards, with which we 
soon hutted ourselves; an operation the more necessary at 
that inclement season, as we had no tents. Our first work was 
to bury more effectually the dead we found there, who had 
been half interred by the country people; the next morning 
our fort was planned and marked out, the circumference 
measuring four hundred and fifty-five feet, which would re- 
quire as many palisades to be made, one with another of a 
foot diameter each. Our axes, of which we had seventy, 
were immediately set to work, to cut down trees; and our 
men being dextrous in the use of them, great dispatch was 
made. Seeing the trecs fall so fast, I had the curiosity to 
look at my watch when two men began to cut at a pine: in 
six minutes they had it upon the ground, and I found it of 
fourteen inches diameter: each pine made three palisades of 
eighteen feet long, pointed at one end. While these were pre- 
paring, our other men dug a trench all round of three feet 
deep, in which the palisades were to be planted; and the bo- 
dies being taken off our wagons, and the fore and hind 
wheels separated by taking out the pin which united the two 
parts of the perch, we had ten carriages with two horses 
each, to bring the palisades from the woods to the spot. When 
they were set up, our carpenters built a platform of boards 
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all round ‘within, about six feet high, for the men to stand on 
when to fire through the loop-holes. We had one swivel gun, 
which we mounted on one of the angles, and fired it as soon 
as fixed, to let the Indians know if any were within hearing, 
that we had such pieces; and thus our fort (if that name may 
be given to so miserable a stockade) was finished in a week, 
though it rained so hard every other day that the men could 
not weil work. ihe. 

This gave me occasion to observe, that when men are em- 
ployed they are best contented; for on the days they worked 
they were good-:atured and cheerful: and with the conscious- 
ness of having done a good day’s work, they spent the even- 
ing jollily; but on our idle days, they were mutinous and 
quarrelsome, finding fault with the pork, the bread, &c., and 
were continually in bad humor; which put me in mind of a 
sea captain, whose rule it was to keep his men constantly at . 
work; and when his mate once told him that they had done 
every thing, and there was nothing farther to employ them 
about; « 0,” said he, ** make them scour the anchor.” 

This kind of fort, however contemptible, is a sufficient 
defence against Indians who had no cannon. Finding our- 
selves now posted securely, and having a place to retreat to 
on occasion, we ventured out in partics to scour the adjacent 
‘country. We met with no Indians, but we found the places 
on the neighboring hills where they had lain to watch our _ 
‘proceedings. There was an art in their contrivance of those — 
places, that seems worth mentioning. It being winter, a fire 
was necessary for them: but a common fire on the surface of 
the ground would by its light have discovered their position 
at a distance: they had therefore dug holes in the ground 
about three feet diameter, and somewhat deeper; we found 
where they had with their hatchets cut off the charcoal from 
the sides of burnt logs lying in the woods. With these coals 
they -had made small fires in the bottom of the holes, and we 
observed among the weeds and grass the prints of their bo- 
dies, made. by their lying all round with their legs hanging ‘ 
down in the holes to keep their feet warm; which with them 
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is an essential point. This kind of fire so managed could not 
discover them either by its light, flame, sparks, or even 
smoke: it appeared that the number was not great, and it 
seems they saw we were too many to be attacked by them 
with prospect of advantage. 

We had for our chaplain a zealous Presbyterian minister, 
Mr. Beatty, who complained to me that the men did not ge- 
nerally attend his prayers and exhortations. When they en- 
listed they were promised, besides pay and provisions, a gill 
of rum a day, which was punctually served out to them, half 
in the morning, and the other half in the evening; and I ob- 
served they were punctual in attending to receive it: upon 
which I said to Mr. Beatty, « itis perhaps below the dignity 
of your profes.ion to act as steward of the rum; but if you 
were to distribute it out only just after prayers, you would 
have them all about you.” He liked the thought, undertook ° 
the task, and with the help of a few hands to measure out 
the liquor, executed it to satisfaction; and never were pray- 
ers more generally and more punctually attended. So that I 
think this method preferable to the punishment inflicted by 
some military laws for non-attendance on divine service. 

I had hardly finished this business, and got my fort well 
stored with provisions, when I reccived a letter from the go- 
vernor, acquainting me that he had called the assembly, and 
wished my attendance there, if the posture of affairs on the 
frontiers was such that my remaining there was no longer 
necessary. My friends too of the assembly pressing me by 
their letters to be, if possible, at the meeting and my three 
intended forts being now completed, and the inhabitants con- 
tented to remain on their farms under that protection, I re- 
solved to return; the more willingly, as a New England offi- 
cer, colonel Clapham, experienced in Indian war, being ona 
visit to our establishment, consented to accept the command. I 
gave him a commission, and parading the garrison, had it 
read before them; and introduced him to them as an officer, 
who from his skill in military affairs, was much more fit to 
command them than myself; andegiving them a little exhor- 
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tation, took my leave. I was escorted as far as Bethichem, 
where I rested a few days to recover from the fatigue I had 
undergone. The first night lying in a good bed, I could hardly 
sleep, it was so different from my hard lodging on the floor of 
a hut at Gnadenhutten, with only a blanket or two. While at 
Bethlehem, I inquired a little into the practices of the Mora- 
vians; some of them had accompanied me, and all were very 
kind to me. I found they worked for a common stock, eat 
at common tables, and slept in common dormitories, great 
numbers together. In the dormitories L observed loop-holes — 
at certain distances all along just under the ceiling, which I 
thought judiciously placed for change of air. I went to their 
church, where I was entertained with good music, the organ 
being accompanied with violins, hautboys, flutes, clarinets, 
&c. I understood their sermons were not usually preached to 
mixed congregations of men, woinen, and children, as is our 
common practice; but that they assembled sometimes the mar- 
ried men, at other times their wives, then the young men, 
the young women, and the little children; each division by 
itself. ‘Che sermon I heard was to the latter, who came in 
and were placed in rows on benches, the boys under the con- 
duct of a young man their tutor; and the girls conducted by 
a young woman. The discourse seemed well adapted to their — 
capacities, and was delivered in a pleasing, familiar manner, 
coaxing them as it were to be good. They behaved very or- 
derly, but looked pale and unhealthy, which made me suspect 
they were kept too much within doors, or not allowed suffi- 
cient exercise. I inquired concerning the Moravian marria- 
ges, whether the report was true that they were by lot; 1. 
was told that lots were used only in particular cases: that 
generally when a young man found himself disposed to marry 
he informed the elders of his class, who consulted the elder 
ladies that governed the young women. As these elders of 
the different sexes were well acquainted with the tempers and 
dispositions of their respective pupils, they could best judge 
what matches were suitable, and their judgments were ge- 
nerally acquiesced in. But if, for example, it: should hap- 
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pen that two or three young women were found to be 
equally proper for the young man, the lot was then recurred 
to. L objected, if the matches are not made by the mutaal 
choice of the parties, some of them may chance to be very 
unhappy. « Aud so they may,” answered my informer, ss if 
you let the parties chuse for themselves.’ Which indeed I 
could not deny. | 

Being returned to Philadelphia, I found the association 
went on with great success, the inhabitants that were not 
quakers, having pretty generally come into it, formed them- 
selves into companies, and chose their captains, licutenants, 
and ensigns, according to the new law. Dr. Bond visited me 
and gave me an account of the pains he had taken to spread 
a general good liking to the law, and ascribed much to those 
endeavors. I had the vanity to ascribe all to my dialogue; 
however, not knowing but that he might be in the right, I let 
him enjoy his opinion; which I take to be generally the best 
way in such cases. ‘Tie officers meeting, chose me to be colo- 
nel of the regiment; which I this time accepted. I forget how 
many companies we had, but we paraded about twelve hun- 
dred well-looking men, with a company of artillery, who had 
been furnished with six brass field-pieces, which they had be- 
come so expert in the use of, as to fire twelve times in a mi- 
-nute. The first time I reviewed my regiment, they accompa- 
nied me to my house, and would salute me with some rounds 
fired before my door, which shook down and broke several 
glasses of my electrical apparatus. And my new honor 
proved not much less brittle; for all our commissions were 
goon after broken, by a repeal of the law in England. 

During this short time of my colonelship, being about to 
set out ona journey to Virginia, the officers of my regiment, 
took it into their heads that it would be proper for them to 
escort me out of town, as far as the Lower-ferry; just as I 
was getting on horseback they came to my door, between 
thirty and forty, mounted, and all in their uniforms. I had 
not been previously acquainted with their project, or I should 
have prevented it, being naturally averse to the assuming of 
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state on any occasion; and I was a good deal chagrined at 
their appearance, as I could not avoid their accompanying 
. What made it worse was, that as soon as we began to 
move, they drew their swords and rode with them naked all 
the way. Somebody wrote an account of this to the proprie- 
tor, and it gave him great offence. No such honor had been 
paid him, when in the province; nor to any of his gover- 
nors; and he said it was only proper to princes of the blood 
royal; which may be true for aught I know, who was, and 
still am ignorant of the etiquette in such cases. This. silly 
affair, however, greatly increased his rancor against me, 
which was before considerable on account of my conduct in 
the assembly, respecting the exemption of his estate from 
taxation, which I had always opposed very warmly; and not 
without severe reflections on the meanness and injustice in 
contending for it. He accused me to the ministry, as being 
the great obstacle to the king’s service: preventing by my 
influence in the house, the proper form of the bills for raising 
nioney; and he instanced the parade with my officers, as a 
proof of my having an intention to take the government of 
the province out of his hands by force. He also applied to 
sir Everard Faukener, the post-master-general, to deprive 
me of my office; but it had no other effect than to procure 
from sir Everard a gentle admonition. , 
Notwithstanding the continual wrangle between the gover- 
nor and the house, in which E as a member had so large a 
share, there still subsisted a civil intercourse between that 
gentleman and myself, and we never had any personal differ- 
ence. I have sometimes since thought, that his little or no re- 
sentment against me for the answers it was known I drew 
up to his messages, might be the effect of professional habit, 
and that being bred a Jawyer, he might consider us both as 
merely advecates for contending clients in a suit; he for the 
proprietaries, and I for the assembly: he would therefore 
sometimes call in a friendly way to advise with me on diffi- 
cult points ; and sometimes, though not often, take my advices 
We acted in concert to supply Braddock’s army with provi- 
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sions, and when the shocking news arrived of his defeat, the 
governor sent in haste for me, to consult with him on mea- 
sures for preventing the desertion of the back counties. I 
forget now the advice I gave, but I think it was that Dunbar 
should be written to and prevailed with, if possible, to post 
his troops on the frontiers for their protection, until by rein- 
forcements from the colonies, he might be able to preceed in 
the expedition: and after my return from the frontier, he 
would have had me undertake the conduct of such an expe- 
dition with provincial troops, for the reduction of fort Du- 
quesne; (Dunbar and his men being otherwise employed) 
and he proposed to commission me as general. I had not so 
good an opinion of my military abilities as he professed to 
have, and I believe his professions must have exceeded his 
real sentiments: but probably he might think that my popue 
larity would facilitate the business with the men, and influ- 
ence in the assembly the grant of money to pay for it; and 
that perhaps without taxing the proprietary. Finding me not 
so forward to engage as he expected, the project was dropt3 
and he soon after left the government, being superseded by 
captain Denny. | 

‘Before I proceed in relating the part I had in public af- 
fairs under this new governor’s administration, it may not 
be amiss to give here some account of the rise and progress 
of my philosophical reputation. — 

In 1746, being at Boston, I met there with a Dr. Spence, 
who was lately arrived from Scotland, and shewed me some 
electric experiments. They were imperfectly performed, as 
he was not very expert; but being on a subject quite new to 
me, they equally surprised and pleased me. Soon after my 
return to Philadelphia, our library company received from 
Mr. Peter Collinson, F. R. S. of London, a present of a glass 
tube, with some account of the use of it in making such expe-_ 
-riments. I eagerly seized the opportunity of repeating what 
I had seen at Boston; and by much practice acquired great 
-Yeadiness in performing those also which we had an account 
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of from England, adding a number of new ones. I say much 
practice, for my house was continually full forsome time, 
with persons who came to see these new wonders. ‘To divide 
a little this incumbrance among my friends, I caused a num- 
ber of similar tubes to be blown in our glass-house, with which 
they furnished themselves, so that we had at length several 
performers. Among these the principal was Mr. Kinnersly 
an ingenious neighbor, who being out of business, I encou- 
raged to undertake showing the experiments for money, and 
drew up for him two lectures, in which the experiments were 
ranged in such order, and accompanied with explanations in 
such method, as that the foregoing should assist in compre- 
hending the following. He procured an elegant apparatus for 
the purpose, in which all the little machines that I had roughly 
made for myself, were neatly formed by instrument makers. 
His lectures were weil attended, and gave great satisfaction; 
and after some time he went through the colonies exhibiting 
them in every capital town, and picked up some money. In 
the West India Islands indeed, it was with difficulty the ex- 
periments could be made from the general moisture of the air. 
Obliged as we were to Mr. Collinson, for the present of 
the tube &c., I thought it right he should be informed of our 
success in using it, and wrote him several letters containing 
accounts of our experiments.’ He got them read in the Royal 
Society, where they were not at first thought worth so much. 
‘notice as to be printed in their transactions. One paper which 
I wrote for Mr. Kinnersly. on the sameness of lightning with 
electricity, I sent to Mr. Mitchel, an acquaintance of mine, 
and one of the members also of that society; who wrote me 
word that it had been read, but was laughed at by the con- 
noisseurs. The papers however being shewn to Dr. Fother- 
gill, he thought them of too much value to be stifled, and 
advised the printing of them. Mr. Collinson then gave them 
to Cave for publication, in his Gentleman’s Magazines but 


¥ See Letters and Papers on Philosophical Subjects. V: ol. IIL. of this edi- 
tion, page 1. a 
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lie chose to’ print them separately in a pamphlet, and Dr. 
Fothergill’ wrote the preface. Cave it seems judged rightly 
for his profession, for by the additions that arrived alter- 
wards, they swelled to a quarto volumes. which has had five: 
editions, andi cost him nothing for copy-money. 

~ It was liowever some time before those papers were much 
takem notice of in England. A copy of them happening to’ 
fall into the hands of the count de Buffon, (a philosopher de- 
servedly of great reputation in France, and indeed all over 
Europe;):he prevailed with monsieur Dubourg to translate 
them into French; and they were printed at Paris. The pub- 
lication offended the Abbé Nollet, preceptor in Natural Phi- - 
losophy tothe royal family, and an able experimenter, who 
had formed and published atheory of electricity, which then 
had the general vogue. He could not at first believe that such 
a work came from America, and said it must have been fabri- 
cated’ by his enemies at Paris, to oppose his system. After. . 
wards, having been assured that there really existed such a 
person as Franklin at Philadelphia, (which he had doubted,) 
he wrote and published a volume of letters, chiefly addressed 
tome, defending his theory, and denying the verity of my 
experiments, and of the positions deduced from them. I once 
purposed answering the Abbé, and actually began the, an- 
swer; but on consideration that my writings contained a de- 
scription of experiments, which any one might repeat and 
verify, and if not to be verified could not be defended; or of 
observations offered as conjectures, and not delivered dogmati- 
cally, therefore not laying me under any obligation to defend 
them; and reflecting that .a dispute between two persons writ- 
ten in different languages might be lengthened greatly by mis- 
translations, and thence misconceptions of another’s meaning, 
-much-of one of the Abbé’s letters being founded on an error 
in the translation; I concluded to let my papers shift for them- 
_ selves; believing it was better to spend what time I could spare 


from public business in making new experiments, than in dis- 


puting about those already made. [therefore never answered 
monsieur Nollet; and the event gave me no cause to repent 
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my silence; for my friend monsieur Le Roy, of the royal 
academy of sciences, took up my cause and refuted him: my 
book was translated into the Italian, German, and Latin 
languages; and the doctrine it contained was by degrees ge- 
nerally adopted by the philosophers of Europe, in preference 
to that of the Abbé; so that he lived to see himself the last 
of his sect; except monsieur B — of sic. his eléve and 
imiiadiate, disciple. | 

What gave my book the more sudden ail general celebri- 
ty, was the success of one of its proposed experiments, made . 
by messieurs Dalibard and Delor, at Marly; for drawing 
lightning from the clouds. This engaged the public attention 
every where. Monsieur Delor who had an apparatus for ex- 
perimental philosophy, and lectured in that branch of science, _ 
undertook to repeat, what he called the Philadelphia eaxpert-_ 
gents; and after they were performed before the king and 
court, all the curious of Paris flocked to see them. I will not — 
swell this narrative with an account of that capital experi- 
ment, nor of the infinite pleasure I received in the success of 
a similar one I made soon after with a kite at Philadelphia, 
as both are to be found in the histories of electricity. Dr. 
Wright an English physician, when at Paris, wrote to a 
friend who was of the royal society, an account of the high 
esteem my experiments were in among the learned abroad, 
and of their wonder that my writings had been so little no-— 
ticed in England. The society on this resumed the conside- 
ration of the letters that had been read to them; and the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Watson drew up a summary account of them, 
and of all I had Afterwards sent to England on the subject; 
which he accompanied with some praise of the writer. This’ 
summary was then printed in their transactions: and some 
members of the society in London, particularly the very in- 
genious Mr. Canton, having verified the experiment of pro-_ 
curing lightning from the clouds by a pointed rod, and ac- 
quainted them with the success; they soon made me more than 
amends for the slight with which they had before treated me. 
Without my having made any application for that honer, 
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they chose me a member; and voted that I should be excused 
the customary payments, which would have amounted to 
twenty-five guineas; and ever since have given me their 
transactions gratis.2 They also presented me with the gold 
medal of sir Godfrey Copley, for the year 1753, the deli- 
very of which was accompanied by a very handsome speech 
of the president, lord Macclesfield, wherein I was highly 
honored. | 


3 Dr. Franklin gives a further account of his election, in the following 
extract of a letter to his son governor Franklin, 
London, Dec. 19, 1767. 

56 ais have had an ugly affair at the Royal society lately. One Dacosta, 
a Jew, who, as our clerk, was entrusted with collecting our monies, has 
been so unfaithful as to embezzle near thirteen hundred pounds in four 
years. Being one of the council this year as well as the last, I have been 
employed all the last week in attending the inquiry into and unravelling 
his accounts, in order to come at a full knowledge of his frauds. His se- 
curities are bound in one thousand pounds to the society, which they 
will pay, but we are like to lose the rest. He had this year received 
twenty-six admission payments of twenty-five guineas each, which he did 
not bring to account. 

While attending this affair, I had an opportunity of looking over the 
old council books and journals of the society, and having a curiosity to 
see how I came in, (of which I had never been informed,) I looked back 
for the minutes relating to it. You must know it is not usual to admit 
persons that have not requested to be admitted; and a recommendatory 
certificate in favor of the candidate, signed by at least three of the mem- 
bers, is by our rule to be presented to the society, expressing that he is 
desirous of that honor, and is so and so qualified. As I had never 
asked or expected the honor, I was, as I said before, curious to see 
how the business was managed. I found that\the certificate, worded 
very advantageously for me, was signed by lord Macclesfield, then 
president, lord Parker, and lord Willoughby, that the election was by 
an unanimous vote; and the honor being voluntarily conferred by the 
society unsolicited by me, it was thought wrong to demand or receive 
the usual fees or composition; so that my name was entered on the list 
with a vote of council, that I was not to pay any thing. And accord- 
ingly nothing has ever been demanded of me Those who are ad- 
mitted in the common way, pay five guineas admission fees, and two 
guineas and a half yearly contribution, or twenty-five guineas down, 
in lieu of it. In my case a substantial favor accompanied the honor. 
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Our new governor, captain Denny, brought over for me 
the beforementioned medal from the Royal society, which he 
presented to me at an entertainment given him by the city. 
He accompanied it with very polite expressions of his esteem 
for me, having as he said been long acquainted with my cha- 
racter. After dinner when the company as was customary at 
that time, were engaged in drinking, he took , me aside into 
another room, and acquainted me that he had been advised 
by his friends in England to cultivate a friendship with me, 
as one who was capable of giving him the best advice, and of 
contributing most effectually to the making his administra- 
tion easy. ‘Phat he therefore desired of all things to have a 
good understanding with me, and he begged me to be assured 
of his readiness on all occasions to render me every service 
that might be in his power. He said much to me also of the pro- 
priectors’ good disposition towards the province, and of the ad- 
vantage it would be to us all, and to me in particular, if the op- 
position that had been so long continued to his measures: was 
dropt, and harmony restored between him and the people; in 
effecting which it was thought no one could be more servicea- 
ble than myself; and I might depend on adequate acknow- 
legments and recompenses, &c. The drinkers finding we 
did not return immediately to the table, sent us a decanter of 
Madeira, which the governor made liberal use of, and in 


proportion became more profuse of his solicitations and pro- — 


mises. My answers were to this purpose; that my circum- 
stances, thanks to God, were such as to make proprietary: 


favors-unnecessary to me; and that being a member of the . 
assembly I could not possibly accept of any; that however I 
had no personal enmity to the proprietary, and that whenever” _ 


the public measures he proposed, should appear te be for the 
good of the people, no one would espouse and forward them: 


more zealously than myself; my past. opposition had’ been’ 


founded on this, that the measures which having been urged 
were evidently intended to serve the proprietary interest 


with great prejudice to that of the people. That I was much, — 
obliged to him (the governor) for his profession of regard: 
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to me, and that he might rely on every thing in my power to 
render his administration as easy to him as possible, hoping 
at the same time that he had not brought with him the same 
unfortunate instructions his predecessors had been hampered. 
with. On this he did not then explain himself, but when he af- 
terwards came to do business with the assembly, they appear- 
ed again, the disputes were renewed, and I was as active as_ 
ever in the opposition, being the penman, first of the request 
to have a communication of the instructions, and then of the 
remarks upon them, which may be found in the Votes of the 
Times, and in the Hisrortcan Review? [ afterwards pub- 
lished; but between us personally no enmity arose, we were 
often together; he was a man of letters, had seen much of 
the world, and was entertaining and pleasing in conversa- 
tion. He gave me information that my old friend Ralph, was 
still alive, that he was esteemed one of the best political wri- 
ters in England; had been employed in the dispute between 
prince Frederick, and the king, and had obtained a pension 
of three hundred pounds a-year; that his reputation was in- 
deed small as a poet, Pope having damned his poetry in the 
Dunciad; but his prose was thought as good as any man’s. 

_ ‘The assembly finally finding the proprietary obstinately per- 
_ sisted in shackling the deputies with instructions, inconsistent 
not only with the privileges of the people, but with the service of 
the crown, resolved to petition the king against them, and ap- 
pointed me their agent to go over to England, to present 
and support the petition. The house had sent up a bill to the 
governor, granting asum of sixty thousand pounds for the 
king’s use, (ten thousand pounds of which was subjected to 
the orders of the then general, lord Loudon,) which the 
governor, in compliance with his instructions absolutely re- 
fused to pass. I had agreed with captain Morris, of the 
packet at New York, for my passage, and my stores were 
put on board; when lord Loudon, arrived at Philadelphia, 
_ expressly as he told me, to endeavor an accommodation be- 
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tween the governor and assembly, that his majesty’s ser 
vice might not be obstructed by their dissentions. Accord+ 
ingly he desired the governor and myself to meet him, that. 
he might hear what was to be said on both sides. We met 
and discussed the business: in behalf of the assembly, I 
urged the various arguments that may be found in the public 
papers of that time, which were of my writing, and are 
printed with the minutes of the assembly; and the governor 
pleaded his instructions, the bond he had given to observe 
them, and his ruin if he disobeyed; yet seemed not unwilling 
to hazard himself if lord Loudon would advise it. ‘This his 
lordship did not chuse to do, though I once thought I had 
nearly prevailed with him to do it; but. finally he rather 
chose to urge the compliance of the assembly; and he in- 
treated me to use my endeavors with them for that purpose, 
declaring that he would spare none of the king’s troops for 
the defence of our frontiers, and that if we did not continue to 
provide for that defence ourselves, they must remain exposed 
to the enemy. I acquainted the house with what had passed, 
and presenting them with a set of resolutions I had drawn 
up, declaring our rights, that we did not relinquish our claim 
to those rights, but only suspended the exercise of them on 
this occasion, through force, against which we protested; they 
at length agreed to drop that bill, and frame another conform. | 
ably to the proprietary instructions; this of course the gover- 
nor passed, and I was then at liberty to proceed on my voy- 
age. But in the mean time the packet had sailed with my sea 
stores, which was some loss to me, and my only recompense _ 
was his lordship’s thanks for my services all the credit of 
obtaining the accommodation falling to his share. 

He set out for New York before me; and as the time fo 
dispatching the packet-boats was in his disposition, and there. 
were two then remaining there, one of which, he said was to, 
sail very soon, I requested to know the precise time, that IE 
might not miss her, by any delay of mine. The answer was, 
6‘ J have given out that she is to sail on Saturday next, but. 
¥T may let you know, entre nous, that if you are there by 
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Monday morning, you will be in time, but do not delay long- 
er!’ By some accidental hindrance at a ferry, it was Mon- 
day noon before I arrived, and I was much afraid she might 
have sailed, as the wind was fair; but I was soon made easy 
by the information that she was still in the harbor, and 
would not move till next day. One would imagine that I was 
now on the very point of departing for Europe; I thought so, 
but I was not then so well acquainted with his lordship’s cha- 
racter, of which indecision was one of the strongest features; 
I shall give some instances. It was about the beginning of 
April, that I came to New York, and I think it was near 
the end of June before we sailed. There were then two of 
the packet-boats which had been long in readiness, but were 
detained for the general’s letters, which were always to be 
ready to-morrow. Another packet arrived, she too was de- 
tained, and before we sailed a fourth was expected. Ours was 
the first to be dispatched; as having been there longest. 
Passengers were engaged for all, and some extremely impa- 
tient to be gone, and the merchants uneasy about their let- 
ters, and for the orders they had given for insurance (it be- 
ing war time) and for autumnal goods; but their anxiety 
_availed nothing, his lordship’s letters were not ready: and yet 
whoever waited on him found him always at his desk, pen in 
hand, and concluded he must needs write abundantly. Going 
myself one morning to pay my respects, I found in his anti- 
chamber, one Innis, a messenger of Philadelphia, who had 
come thence express, with a packet from governor Denny, 
for the general. He delivered to me some lctters from my 
friends there, which occasioned my inquiring when he was to 
return, and where he lodged, that I might send some letters 
by him. He told me he was ordered to call to-morrow at 
nine for the general’s answer to the governor, and should set 
_ off immediately ; I put my letters into his hands the same 
day. A fortnight after I met him again in the same place. 
4 So you are soon returned, Innis!’ «: Returned; no, I am 
not, gone yet.” «* How so??? I have called here this any every 
Nou | Z, : 
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morning these two weeks past for his lordship’s letters, and 
they are not yet ready.” « Is it possible, when he is so great 
a writer; for I see him constantly at his escritoir.” « Yes,” 
said Innis, « but he is like St. George, on the signs, always 
en horseback but never rides on.” This observation of the 
messenger was it seems well founded; for when in England, 
IT understood, that Mr. Pitt, (afterwards lord Chatham,) gave 
it as one reason for removing this general, and sending gene- 
rals Amherst and Wolf, that the minister never heard from 
him, and could not know what he was doing. 

This daily expectation of sailing, and all the three packers 
going down to Sandy Hook, to join the fleet there, the passen- 
gers thought it best to be on board, lest by a sudden order, 
the ships should sail, and they be left behind. There, if I remem- 
ber, we were about six weeks, consuming our sea stores, and 
obliged to procure more. At length the fleet sailed, the gene- 
ral and all his army on board bound to Louisburg, with in- 
tent to besiege and take that fortress; all the packet-boats in 
company, ordered to attend the general’s ship, ready to receive 
his dispatches when they should be ready. We were out five 
days before we got a letter with leave to part; and then our 
ship quitted the fleet and steered for England. The other two 
packets he still detained, carried them with him to Halifax; 
where he staid some time to exercise his men in sham attacks . 
upon sham forts; then altered his mind as to besieging Louis. 
burg, and returned to New York, with all his troops, to- 
gether with the two packets abovementioned, and all their 
passengers! During his absence the French and savages had 
taken Fort George, on the frontier of that province, and 
the Indians had massacred many of the garrison after capi- .’ 
tulation. I saw afterwards in London, captain Bound, who 
commanded one of those packets; he told me that when he 
had been detained a month, he acquainted his lordship that 
his ship was grown foul, to a degree that must necessarily 
hinder her fast sailing, (a point of consequence for a packet- 
boat,) and requested an allowance of time to heave her down’ 
and clean her bottom. His lordship asked how Jong time that 
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would require. He answered three days. The general replied, 
«if you can do it in one day, I give leave; otherwise not; 
for you must certainly sail the day after to-morrow.” So he 
never obta ned ieave, though detained afterwards from day to 
day during full tiree monihs. I saw also in London, one of 
Bonell’s passengers, who was so enraged against his lord- 
ship for deceiving and detaining him so long at New York, 
and then carrying him to Halifax and back again, that he 
swore he would sue him for. damages. Whether he did or 
not I never heard; but as he represented it, the injury to his 
affairs was very considerable. On the whole, I wondered 
much how such a man came to be intrusted with so important 
a business as the conduct of a great army: but having since 
seen more of the great world, and the means of obtaining, and 
motives for giving places and employments, my wonder is di- 
minished. General Shirley,on whom the command of the army 
cevolved upon the death of Braddock, would in my opinion, 
if continued in place, have made a much better campaign 
than that of Loudon, in 1756, which was frivolous, expensive 
and disgraceful to our nation beyond conception. For though 
Shirley was not bred a soldier, he was sensible and sagacious 
in himself, and attentive to good advice from others, capable 
of forming judicious plans, and quick and active in carrying 
them into execution. Loudon, instead of defending the colo- 
nies with his great army, left them totally exposed, while he 
paraded idly at Halifax; by which means Fort George was 
lost; besides, he deranged all our mercantile operations, and 
distressed our trade by a long embargo on the exportation of 
provisions, on pretence of keeping supplies from being ob- 
’ tained by the enemy, but in reality for beating down their 
price in favor of the contractors, in whose profits, it was 
said, (perhaps from suspicion only,) he hada share; and 
when at length the embargo was taken off, neglecting to send 
notice of it to Charleston, where the Carolina fleet was de- 
tained near three months; and whereby their bottoms were 
go much damaged by the worm, that a great part of them foun- 
dered in their passage home. Shirley was, I believe, sincerely 
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glad of being relieved from so burthensome a charge, as the 
conduct of an army must be to a man unacquainted with mi- 
- jitary business. I was at the entertainment given by the city 
of New York, to lord Loudon, on his taking upon him the 
command. Shirley, though thereby superseded, was present 
also. There was a great company of oflicers, citizens, and 
strangers, andsomechiairs having been borrowed in the neigh- 
borhood, there was one among them very low, which fell to 
the lot of Mr. Shirley. I sat by him, and perceiving it, 
said, they have given you a very low seat. «* No matter, Mr. 
Franklin, said he, I find a low seat the easiest.” 
_ While T was, as beforementioned, detained at New York, 
I received all the accounts of the provisions, &c., that I had 
furnished to Braddock, some of which accounts could notsoon- 


er be obtained from the different persons I had employed to 


assist in the business; I presented them to Lord Loudon, de- 
siring to be paid the balance. He caused them to be examined 


by the proper officer, who after comparing every article with 


its voucher, certified them to be right; and his lordship pro- 
mised to give me an order on the paymaster for the balance 
due to me. This was however put off from time to time, and 


though I called often for it by appointment, I did not get it. 


At length, just before my departure, he told me he had on 


bette: consideration concluded not to mix his accounts with 


those of his predecessors. «And you, said he, when in Eng- 
land, have only to exhibit your accounts to the treasury, and 


you will be paid immediately.” I mentioned, but without 
effect, a great and unexpected expense I had been put to by ~ 
being detained so long at New York, as a reason for my de- 


siring to be presently paid; and on my observing that it was 


not right I should be put to any further trouble or delay in 


obtaining the money [ had advanced, as I charged no com- 


mission for my service; « O,” said he, «* you must not think. 


of persuading us that you are no gainer: we understand bet- 


ter those matters, and know that every one concerned in a ‘ 
plying the army, finds means in the doing it to fill his own, i 
pockets.” I assured him that was not my case, and that I had — 
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not pocketed a farthing: but he appeared clearly not to believe 
me; and indeed I afterwards learned that immense fortunes 
are often made in such employments: as to my balance I am 
not paid it to this day; of which more hereafter. 

Our captain of the packet boasted much before we sailed 
of the swiftness of his ship; unfortunately when we came to 
sea, she proved the dullest of ninety-six sail, to his no small 
mortification. After many conjectures respecting the cause, 
when we were near another ship, almost as dull as ours, 
which however gained uponus, the captain ordered all hands 
to come aft and stand as near the ensign staff as possible. 
We were, passengers. included, about forty persons; while we 
stood there the ship mended her pace, and soon left her neigh- 
bor far behind, which proved clearly what our captain sus- 
pected, that she was ioaded too much by the head. The casks 
of water it seems had been placed forwards; these he therefore 
ordered to be moved further aft, on which the ship recovered 
her character, and proved the best sailer in the fleet. The 
captain said she had once gone at the rate of thirteen knots, 
which is accounted thirteen miles per hour. We had on board 
as a passenger, captain Archibald Kennedy,? of the royal 
. navy, who contended that it was impossible, and that no ship 
ever sailed so fast, and that there must have been some er- 
ror in the division of the log-line, or some mistake in heaving 
the log. A wager ensued between the two captains, to be de- 
cided when there should be sufficient wind: Kennedy, there- 
fore examined the log-line, and being satisfied with it, he 
determined to throw the log himself. Some days after when 
the wind was very fair and fresh, and the captain of the 
packet (Lutwidge) said, he believed she then went at the rate 
of thirteen knots; Kennedy made the experiment, and owned 
his wager lost. The foregoing fact I give for the sake of the 
following observation: it has been remarked as an imperfec- 
tion in the art of ship-building, that it can never be known till 
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she is fried, whether a new ship will, or will not be a good » 
sailer; for that the model of a good sailing ship has been ex- 
actly followed in a new one, which has been proved on the 
contrary remarkably dull. I apprehend that this may partly 
be occasioned by the different opinions of seamen respecting 
the modes of loading, rigging, and sailing of aship; each has 
his method, and the same vessel laden by the method and or- 
ders of one captain, shall sail worse than when by the orders 
of another. Besides, it scarce ever happens that a ship is 
formed, fitted for the sea, and sailed by the same person; one 
man builds the hull, another rigs her, a third loads and sails 
her. No one of these has the advantage of knowing all the 
ideas and experience of the others, and therefore cannot 
draw just conclusions froma combination of the whole, Even 
in the simple operation of sailing when at sea, I have often 
observed different judgments in the officers who commanded 
the successive watches, the wind being the same. One would 
have the sails trimmed sharper or flatter than another, so that 
they seemed to have no certain rule to govern by. Yet I 
think a set of experiments might be instituted, first to deter- 
mine the most proper form of the hull for swift sailing: next 
the best dimensions and properest place for the masts; then 
the form and quantity of sails, and their position as the winds 
may be; and lastly, the disposition of the lading. This is an 
‘age of experiments, and I think a set accurately made and 
combined would be of great use. 

We were several times chased in our passage, but outsailed 
every thing; and in thirty days had soundings. We had a 
good observation, and the captain judged himself so near our 
port, (Falmouth) that if we made a good run in the night, 
we might be off the mouth of that harbor in the morning; 
and by running in the night might escape the notice of the 
enemy’s privateers, who often cruised near the entrance of 
the Channel. Accordingly all the sail was set that we could 
possibly carry, and the wind being very fresh and fair, we 
stood right before it, and made great way. The captain, 
after his observation, shaped his course, as he thought, so as 
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te pass wide of the Scilly rocks; but it seems there is some- 
times a strong current setting up St. George’s Channel, 
which formerly caused the loss of sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 
squadron (in 1707): this was probably also the cause of 
what happened to us. We bad a waichman placed in the bow, 
to whom they often called, « Look well out before there ;” and 
he as often answered, «ye, aye;’’ but perhaps had his eyes 
shut, and was half asleep at the time; they sometimes an- 
swering, as is said, mechanically; for he did not see a light 
just before us, which had been hid by the studding sails from 
the man at the helm, and from the rest of the watch, but by 
an accidental yaw of the ship was discovered, and occasioned 
a great alarm, we being very near it; the light appearing to 
me as large as a cart wheel. It was midnight, and our cap- 
tain fast asleep; but captain Kennedy, jumping upon deck, 
and seeing the danger, ordered the ship to wear round, all 
sails standing; an operation dangerous to the masts, but it 
carried us clear, and we avoided shipwreck, for we were 
running fast on the rocks on which the light was erected. 
This deliverance impressed me strong with the utility of light- 
houses, and made me resolve to encourage the building some 
of them in America, if I should live to return thither. 

In the morning it was found by the soundings, &c., that 
we were near our port, but a thick fog hid the land from our 
sight. About nine o’clock the fog besa to rise, and seemed 
to be lifted up from the water, like the curtain of a theatre, 
discovering underneath the town of Falmouth, the vessels in 
the harbor, and the fields that surround it. This was a pleas- 
ing spectacle to those who had been long without any other 
prospect than the uniform view of a vacant ocean! and it 
gave us the more pleasure, as we were now free. from the 
anxieties which had arisen.¢ 


©In a letter from Dr. Franklin to his wife, dated at Falmouth, the 17th 
July, 1757, after giving her a similar account of his voyage, escape, and 
landing; he adds, “ The bell ringing for church, we went thither imme- 
diately, and with hearts full of gratitude, returned sincere thanks to God 
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I set out immediately, with my son. for London, and we 
only stopped a little by the way to view Stonehenge, on Salis- 
bury plain; and lord Pembroke’s house and eich with 
the very curious antiquities at Wilton. 

We arrived in London, the 27th July, 1757. 


for the mercies we had received: were I a Roman Catholic, perhaps I 
should on this occasion vow to build a chapel to some saint; but as I am 
not, if I were to vow at all, it should be to build a Light-house.” 

@ William Franklin, afterwards governor of New Jersey. 


END OF PART It. 
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PART Il. 


THAT profound observer of men and manners, lord Ba- 
con, hath observed on the advantages of Biographical writing 
over other branches of historical composition, that « History 
of times representeth the magnitude of actions, and the pub- 
lic faces or deportments of persons, and passeth over in si- 
lence the smaller passages and motions of men and matters. 
But such being the workmanship of God, as he doth hang 
the greatest weights upon the smallest wires, maxima é mi- 
nimis suspendens; it comes therefore to pass, that such histo- 
ries do rather set forth the pomp of business, than the true 
and inward resorts thereof. But Lives if they be well writ- 
ten, propounding to themselves a person to represent, in whom 
actions both greater and smaller, public and private, have a 
-commixture, must of necessity contain a more true, native, 
and lively representation.” Of the truth of this sagacious re- 
mark, a more convincing evidence can hardly be adduced 
than the memoirs which Dr. Franklin hath left of himself; 
and the reader has to lament, that when the author resumed 
his narrative, at the request of some intelligent friends, he 
did it under the inconvenience of public business, and at a 
distance from his papers; but the greatest matter of regret 
- is, that he did not bring the history of his own times down 
through the stormy and eventful period in which he made so 
conspicuous a figure, near to the close of his illustrious and 
exemplary career. Great light and much curious and inte- 
‘esting information respecting the same, may however be 
collected from his «“ Private and Political Correspondence,’’ 
forming a sequel to these memoirs. 

VOL. I. ne. Aa 
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The necessity of pursuing the narration with chronologi- 
cal precision is obvious and imperative, but the only matter 
for concern is the indispensable obligation of changing the 
style of the relation from the dignity of the first person, 
which diffuses exquisite beauty and gives peculiar energy to 
the preceding parts of the history. This however will in 
some instances be avoided, Dr. Franklin having left, (writ- 
ten by himself) several separate relations of events, or cir- 
cumstances in which he was particularly concerned; these, 
together with some of his letters, elucidating similar objects, 
will be inserted (in his own language) in their proper places ; 
which he probably would himself have done, had he lived to 
complete the narrative of his Life: Where however this re- 
source is wanting, all that remains to be done is to adhere 
scrupulously to the verity of facts and to the evidence of au- 
thorities ; with as close an attention to the simplicity of the 
preceding pages as may be, without falling into the error of 
servile imitation. 3 

It will be proper here to enter into some detail on the state 
of Pennsylvania, at the period when the voyage to England 
took place, of which an account is given at the close of the 
last part of the author’s own Memoir; because as he was 
obliged to trust solely to his memory, some slight inaccura- — 
cies escaped him, that would otherwise have been avoided. 

In January, 1757, the house of assembly voted a bill for 
granting to his majesty the sum of one hundred thousand — 
pounds by a tax on all the estates, real and personal, and tax... 
ables, within the province; but on submitting it to governor 
Denny for his sanction, he refused it ina message, which — 
among other remarkable observations, contained the following 
avowal of his subservience to the Penn family. * The proprie- 
taries are willing their estates should be taxed in the manner — 
that appears to them to be reasonable, and agreeable to tho 
land tax acts of parliament in our mother country. I am not 
inclined to enter into any dispute with you on the subject, 
since it cannot be decided on this side the water; nor can I 
see what good end it can answer, us the proprietaries have 
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positively enjoined me, not to pass any bill that,is against 
their instruction. As his majesty’s service, and the defence 
of this province, render it necessary to raise immediate sup- 
plies, I must earnestly recommend it to you to frame such a 
bill as it is in my power to pass, consistent with my honor 
and my engagements to the proprietarics, which I am per- 
suaded you will not desire me to violate. I have some amend- 
ments to propose to particular parts of the bill now before me, 
which I shall communicate to you, as soon as I know whether 
you determine to prepare a new bill, free from the objection 
I have abovementioned.”? Upon this the house of assembly 
came to a resolution which was digested in the form of a re- 
monstrance, by Mr. Franklin, as the internal evidence of 
the language plainly demonstrates. It was as follows: 

«© The representatives of the freemen of Pennsylvania, in 
general assembly met, do hereby humbly remonstrate to your 
honor, that the proprietaries professed willingness to be taxed, 
mentioned by your honor, in your message of Tuesday last, 
can be intended only to amuse and deceive their superiors; 
since they have in their instructions excepted all their quit- 
rents, located unimproved lands, purchase-money at interest, 
and in short, so much of their vast estate, as to reduce their 
tax, as far as appears to us, below that of a common farmer 
or tradesman. 

That though the proprietaries instructions are by no 
-means laws in this province, we have so far complied with 
them, as to confine the sum given to be raised in one year. 
And had we complied with them in the other particulars, the 
raising any thing near the sum required by the present exi- 
gencies of the province, would be absolutely impossible. 

‘‘That the apparent necessity of so large a sum for his 
majesty’s service, and the defence of this his province, found- 
ed upon the governor’s own estimate, has obliged us to an 
effort beyond our strength, being assured, that hundreds of 
families must be distressed to pay this tax. 

«¢That we have, in the due exercise of our just rights by 
the royal and provincial charters, and the laws of this pro- 
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vince, and as an English representative isd framed this 
bill, consistent with those rights. 

«s That the bill is agreeable to justice wid equity with re- 
gard to the proprietaries, and is not repugnant to the laws 
of our mother country, but as nearly agreeable thereto as our 
different circumstances will permit; nor is it contrary to any 
royal instruction whatever, That great as the sum is, and 
hard for this people to pay, we freely offer it to our gracious 
king for his service, and the defence of this colony from his 
majesty’s enemies. | 

«That the proprietaries refusing to) permit us to grant 
money to the crown in this time of war, and imminent dan- 
ger to the province, unless we will consent thus to exempt 
their estates from the tax, we conceive to be injurious to the 
interests of the crown, and tyrannical with regard to the 
people. 

«That we do further humbly conceive, neither the propri- 
etaries, nor any other power on earth, ought to interfere be- 
tween us and our sovereign, either to modify, or —— our 
free gifts and grants for his majesty’s service. | 

«* That though the governor may be under obligations to 
the proprictaries, we conceive he is under greater to the 
crown, and to the people he is appointed to govern; to pro- — 
mote the service of the former, preserve the rights of the 
latter, and protect them from their cruel enemies. 

«We do, therefore, in the name of our most gracious so- 
vercign, and in behalf of the distressed people we represent, 
unanimously DEMAND it of the governor as our RIGHT, that he — 
give his assent to the bill we now present him, for grant- 


ing to his majesty one hundred thousand pounds for the de- 


Aence of this province, (and as it is a money-bill, without al- 
teration or amendment, »ny instructions whatsoever from the 
proprietaries notwithstanding) as he will answer to the crown 
for all the consequences of his refusal at his peril. 
(Signed by order of the house) 
ISAAC NORRIS, Speaker. 
January 28, 1757. 
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This spirited remonstrance, in which it might be almost 
said that argument and satire are blended, failed to produce 
any other effect upon the governor than of confirming his 
refusal, and of drawing from him a labored justification, 
grounded upon parliamentary usage in England, and the sup- 
posed hardship of taxing the unimproved lands of the pro- 
prietaries. His objections were replied to seriatim by the 
housc, and at considerable length, but with that perspicuity 
for which Franklin was ever distinguished. At the conclusion 
it was * ordered, February 28, 1757, that Mr. Roberdeau 
and Mr. Yorke do wait upon the governor with the bill for 
granting one hundred thousand pounds for the defence of the 
province, and acquaint him, that upon receiving his honor’s 
message of the 12th instant, sent down with our last supply 
bill, the committee to whom that message was referred, have 
reported fully upon all the objections against that bill, which, 


after mature deliberation, the house have approved, and find 


those objections are rather excuses for not passing the bill, 
than reasons against it:—That the bill itself is only a sup- 


_ plement to an act, which, after a full hearing before the lords 


n 


_ of trade, has very lately received the royal assent; and we 
confined ourselves to that act, with as few alterations as pos- 


sible, apprehending the bill would be free from all objections 


| _ under the royal sanction so lately obtained :—That by the es- _ 


timate the governor laid before us this session, he computes 
the sum of one hundred and twenty-seven thousand pounds 
as necessary to be raised tor the defence of the province in 
the ensuing year; and yet upon the most exact computation 


_ we have been able to make, no more than thirty thousand 


pounds could be raised upon the province in one year by his 
restricted powers, and not one-third of his proposed estimate, 
by the addition of all the other measures he has proposed, if 


the house were so insensible of the duty they owe to their 


constituents as to take their money laws from him only:— 


That therefore we desire to know his final result upon this 
bill, which we once more send up for his concurrence; and if 
he should, notwithstanding, continue to refuse his assent to 
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it as it now stands, we must refer it to his honor to pay the 
forces by him raised, or to disband them, as he shall judge 
he can best answer for his conduct to his majesty, whose co- 
lony we apprehend to be in imminent danger, and for the de- 
fence whereof we have in vain endeavored ee make the ne- 
cessary provision as far as lay in our power.’ oe 
Great events it has been frequently observed spring from 
little causes, and though the contest between the governor 
and the assembly of Pennsylvania was far from being im it- 
self of trivial import, considering the variety of interests 
which it involved, yet as being a local and private concern, no 
extensive consequences could reasonably have been expected to 
flow from it. To the philosophical historian, however, who 
watches the influence of casual occurrences upon the actions 
and opinions of eminent men, it will appear more than pro- 
bable, that this struggle for an equalization of rights in one 
province, led the way, or at least incidentally prepared the 
people of America for a more general resistance to arbitrary 


impositions. ‘Che refusal of the proprietaries to take their — 


part of the public burthens, while they enjoyed all the in- ; 


creasing advantages resulting from the security thereby af- 


forded, brought questions under discussion which might other- | 
wise have lain dormant. Certain it is that these disputes, by — 


calling the energetic mind of Benjamin Franklin into a new 
field of inquiry, and clothing him with the diplomatic cha- 


racter, enlarged the sphere of his observation, and fitted him — 


for those extraordinary services in which he acquired the 
greatest glory by contributing to that of his country. 

On his arrival in England he found, that innumerable and 
weighty obstacles were thrown in his way, by the art and in- 
dustry of those who had an interest in prejudicing the public 


mind against the force of his representations. For this pur- 


pose the newspapers were constantly supplied with para- 
sraphs, under the form of Intelligence from Pennsylvania, but 
in reality manufactured in London, and conveying gross re- 
flections upon the assembly and the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, who were described as actuated by selfish motives and 
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a refractory spirit, because they persisted in withstanding 
the claim of the propietaries to an exemption from that tax- 
ation which was necessary to the defence of their own estates. 
‘Lo increase the mortification of the provincial agent, he saw 
that the people were so little acquainted with the internal :. 
condition of the colonies, as almost to regard with indiffer- 
ence any complaint of grievances which issued thence. Be- 
sides this, the public attention being fixed upon the progress 
of the war in Germany, rendered it a still more arduous task 
to remove the impressions produced by interested individuals, 
against the equitable claims of the inhabitants of a scttie- 
ment in another part of the world. If to. these formidable 
impediments be added the natural reluctance of government 
to interpose in local disputes, arising from the ambiguity, or 
even the abuse of royal grants, it will be seen that the re- 
presentative of the Pennsylvania assembly had more to dis- 
hearten than to encourage him in the mission which had been 
entrusted to his zeal and management. Considering the com- 
plexion of European politics at that period, and the superior 
influence of those with whom he had to negotiate or contend, 
his situation was of a description that would have depressed 
men of vigorous intellect and of the most enlarged experi- 
ence in the intrigues of public business. But it was well per- 
haps for the immediate benefit of the particular province to 
which he stood related, and also for the future advantage of 
the American states, that these difficulties occurred, as they 
not only brought into exercise the powers of him who was 
fitted to overcome them, but laid the foundation of connex- 
ions and improvements that in all probability would not other- 
wise have taken place. 

One of the first objects attended to by Dr. Franklin, was 
the current of public opinion on the concern in which he was 
peculiarly interested, and to observe the means adopted to 
give that opinion a bias unfavorable to the cause which he 
had to support. Finding that the press was employed for this 
. purpose, he resolved to avail himself of the same source of 
information, and fully aware of his own strength, no less 
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than of the justice of what he defended, he entertained the 
~ confident assurance of being able to refute calumny by facts, 
and to correct the errors arising from misrepresentation by 
simple and conclusive reasoning. 

An opportunity soon offered to bring the subject fairly be- 
fore the public, in consequence of the insertion of an article 
in a paper called the « Citizen, or General Advertiser,” stat- 
ing that recent letters from Philadelphia brought dreadful ac- 
counts of the ravages committed by the Indians on the in- 
habitants of the back provinces; and that notwithstanding 
these crueltics the disputes between the governor and the 
assembly were carried on to as great a height as ever, the 


messages on both sides being expressed in terms which gave 


very little hopes of a reconciliation. The intelligence then 


went into particulars, by saying the bill to raise money was 


clogged, so as to prevent the governor from giving his con- 
sent to it; and that the obstinacy of the Quakers in the as- 
sembly was such, that they would in no shape alter it; so that 
while the enemy was in the heart of the country, cavils pre- 
vented any thing being done for its relief. The evident ob- 
ject of this paragraph was to create general indignation 
against the assembly, by making it appear that the members 
of it were of so factious a disposition as to sacrifice the wel- 
fare of their country for the gratification of private ends, 
and so dead to all the finer feelings of humanity as to aban- 
don their helpless fellow-creatures to savage ferocity, rather 
than lay aside their particular differences. It did not require 
the sagacity of Benjamin Franklin to discover that this fa- 
brication originated in a spirit of alarm occasioned by the cir- 
cumstance that an accredited agent on the part of the province 


was in London; but reflecting that, as such, it did not become 


him on the one hand to enter upon the public discussion of 
the concern which he was employed to bring to an amicable 
conclusion, nor on the other to preserve an absolute silence, 


which might prove detrimental to the interests of those whom 


he represented, he therefore judiciously caused a reply, bear- 


ing the name of his son, to be inserted in the same journal; _ 


~* 
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from which he had the satisfaction of seeing it transplanted 
into other papers of greater importance and more extensive 
circulation. In this letter, dated from the Pennsylvania coffee 
house, London, September 16, 1757, the author repels the 
insinuation thrown out against one province, as if it quies- 
cently suffered more from the Indians than any other, by 
shewing that the contrary was the fact, and that the rest of 
the colonies were as much exposed to savage depredation as 
Pennsylvania. In the next place he observes, that the inhabi- 
tants on the frontiers of that province were not Quakers, and 
that so far from entertaining the passive principles of this 
sect, they were supplied with arms, and had frequently re- 
-pelled the enemy. On the subject of the disputes so invidi- 
ously mentioned in the pretended news, it was shewn that 
they were occasioned chiefly by new instructions or commands 
sent from England, forbidding the governors to sanction any 
laws imposing taxes for the defence of the country, unless the 
proprietary estate, or much the greatest part of it, was ex- 
empted from the burthen. With respect to the Quakers, who 
had been represented as the instigators of the contention, the 
author of the letter satisfactorily proved, by the adduction of 
facts, that they constituted but a small part of the existing 
population of the province, and were no more active in the 
disputes than the rest of the inhabitants, who, with the excep- 
tion of the proprietary officers and their dependants, had joined 
in opposing the instructions and contending for their rights. 
Jn. farther vindication of the Quakers it was observed, that 
notwithstanding their scruple about bearing arms, they had 
contributed largely for the defence of the country; and that, 
to prevent any obstruction in the assembly from their pecaliar 


_ opinions, they had for the most part declined sitting in the as- 


sembly. Having thus cleared unfounded objections, and illibe- 
_ ral aspersions, the letter proceeded to a statistical account of 
the province, and of the spirit of the people, from which the 
British public might see that every thing had been done there 
to secure the frontier and to protect the trade of the neigh- 
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boring governments, without any contributions, either from 
those colonies or the mother country. / 

This paper was well adapted to draw the attention of think- 
ing men to the real state of Pennsylvania, and the nature of 
the grievances complained of by the great body of its inhabi- 
‘tants, whose misfortune it was to have their cause little un- 
derstood, where only they had to look for a remedy. 'To re- 
- move this obstacle more effectually, and to bring the subject 
so fully before the public as to render all the arts of misre- 
- presentation no longer availing to the selfish purposes of “an 
- interested party, Mr. Franklin, while engaged in negotiation 
- with the proprictaries, employed his leisure hours in drawing 
‘ up a minute account of the province for general information. © 
The necessity of such a publication was obvious from the in- 
-sidious attempts made, through various journals, to blacken 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania with the foul charges of in- 
gratitude to the founder of that colony, injustice to its present 
proprietors, and even disaffection to the parent country. Mr. 
Franklin saw with concern that this delusion prevailed to 
such a degree as to give him little chance of success in the 
object of his mission, until he could dispel the cloud of pre- 
judice that craft had raised, and convince the British nation 
of the wrong which it countenanced, through ignorance and 
credulity. But knowing that it is in the nature of discussion 
to elicit truth, and of perseverance to defeat falsehood, he 
resolved to publish a volume that should attract notice by the 
manner of its composition, and produce effect by the impor- 
tance of the matter which it contained. With this view he 
began to trace the history of the province from its primary 
settlement, and to exhibit the various changes which it had — 
progressively undergone in the form of its government. Hay- 
- ing sketched his design, he found that it grew upon his hands, 
as it not only obliged him to enter minutely into the detail of 
facts and the adduction of records, but to illustrate them by 
~ explanations and to apply them by reflections. This perform- 
ance appeared at the beginning of 1759, with the title of 
“in Historical Review of the Constitution and Government 
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of Pennsylvania from its origin; so far as regards the several 
points of controversy which have from time to time arisen be- 
tween the several governors of Pennsylvania and their several 
assemblies. Founded on authentic documents.” To which was pre- 


fixed this motto: “ Those who give up essential liberty to pur- 


chase a little temporary safety, deserve neither libetiy nor safe- 
ty.2¢ This work was necessarily anonymous; and the strict- 
est circumspection appears to have been observed in regard 
to the author, who being at that time employed in negotiat- 
ing with the proprietaries, as well as in bringing the business 
before the privy council, could not well publish any state- 
ment of the matters under discussion in his own name. The 
“s Review,” therefore, long passed as the production of James 
Ralph, the historian, who having long resided in Philadel- 
phia, and being generally known as a political writer, was 
the more easily believed to have taken this deep interest in 
the concerns of a province with which he was well acquaint- 
ed. There is little doubt indeed that this ascription of the 
book to Ralph, was a matter perfectly agreeable to the real 
author, if not actually concerted by him, for the purpose of 
diverting the attention of those persons who, from interested 
motives and resentment, might have been disposed to repre- 
sent his appeal to the public as an injury to individaals, and 
an insult offered to government. Mr. Frarkiin was aware, 
that his mission excited jealousy, and that his conduct would 
therefore be closely watched, in order to take the advantage 
of any inadvertencies which he might commit. While, there- 
fore, he saw the expediency of setting the nation right on the 
subject in dispute, in order to justify the colonists on the one 
hand, and to reduce the extravagant claims of those who 
lorded it over them on the other; he was careful to do this 
in such a manner as should not give offence to any party. At 
present the internal character of the book is too strongly 
marked to mislead any one that is at all conversant with the 
style of Franklin; but when it originally appeared, his re- 


© This historical review forms Vol. IIL. of this edition, 
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puiation as a writer was not sufficiently established to render 
the discovery easy by the simple test of literary composition. 
‘Such, however, were its attractions in this respect, that not- 
withstanding the peculiar aridity of the subject, the work 
gained public notice, and was distinguished by the approba- 
tion of those who were most competent to ‘decide upon its 
‘merits. 

The dedication to Arthur Onslow, the venerable spaniels 
of the house of commons, would alone be sufficient to ascer- 
tain the hand whence the review proceeded; for, independent 
of its epigrammatic turns and general terseness, it breathes 
the language of a person acting by the authority of the pro- 
vincialists, whose cause he so powerfully pleaded. 

That introduction will be found in page xxxiii of the se- 
cond volume of this edition; and a sprightly dedication in 
page xv. This review abounds with original and vigorous 
ideas—*‘ Power like water is ever working its way; and 
wherever it can find or make an opening, is altogether as 
prone to overflow whatever is subject to it: and though mat- 
ter of right overlooked may be reclaimed and restored at 
any time, it cannot be too soon reclaimed and restored.” 

A writer who was a contemporary, speaking of this « Re- 
view,”’ says, « Pennsylvania had in our author a most zeal- 
ous and able advocates His sentiments are manly, liberal, 
and spirited. His style close, nervays, and rhetorical. By a. 
forcible display of the oppression of his clients, he inclines 
the reader to pity their condition, and by an enumeration of 
their virtues he endeavors to remove the idea, which may be 
entertained of their unimportance; and that, abstracted from 
their consideration in a political light, they claim our r regard 
by reason of their own personal merits.” 

‘Fhe publication, though anonymous, undoubtedly produced 
a considerable effect; and by bringing the grievances of the 
colonists closely under the consideration of the British public, 
tended materially to facilitate the object of the author, and 
even to enlarge his views with regard to the inconvenience 
of the proprietary government. Finding that the family of 
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the founder would not relax in their demands, and that the 
publication of this explicit statement had exasperated them 
in no ordinary degree, the agent for the province brought the 
cause of his clients in the shape of a petition before the privy 
council. Such indeed was his activity, and so confident were 
the provincialists of the success of their cause in his hands, 
that during his residence in England the assembly passed a 
law for the imposition of a tax, in which no exemption was 
made in favor of the proprietary estates. This bill received 
the assent of governor Denny, which plainly evinced, that 
the governor felt not only the reasonableness of the measure 
itself, but the certainty that his employers must soon yield 
to the persevering efforts of their opponents. The proprieta- 
ries, on receiving the intelligence of this advance in the cause 


of independence, exerted themselves to prevent the royal 


sanction from being given to the money-bill which their own 
governor had passed, but which they represented as subver- 
sive of their chartered rights, and tending to ruin themselves 
and their posterity, by bringing upon them all the expenses 
necessary for the defence and support of the province. The 
cause, however, proceeded before the lords of the council, 

and though the Penn family did not want powerful support, 
and very able advocates, such was the force of simple truth 
and the evidence of plain facts, that the agent of the colony 
soon perceived the advantage which had been gained by his 
prudent management and seasonable publication. After some 
delay and much tedious discussion, a proposal of accommo- 
dation was made on the part of the proprietaries, that Mr. 
Franklin should engage for his employers not to assess the 
estates in question beyond their due proportion. To this pro- 
position no objection could be offered, for it in fact conceded 


the very ground of litigation, and established by consent | 


of the contending parties and under the authority of govern- 


ment, all the rights to which the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
Taid claim, and of which they had been so long deprived. 
‘This termination of the controversy brought the abilities of 


Franklin into full exercise, and the engagement into which 
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he entered was so scrupulously fulfilled, as to raise him in the 
estimation of those persons who had for a considerable time 
Jooked upon him with jealousy, and considered him as inimi- 
cal to their interests. The conspicuous light in which this 
business placed his talents and integrity sufficiently appear- 
ed, indeed, by the circumstance, that when the conclusion of 
the dispute became known in America, the colonies of Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia, were anxious to have 
him for their agent in England; which appointment suiting 
his views and connexions was readily accepted, _— as. a 
norably discharged. sig 

His conduct, however, in the Pennsylvanian digsrentes, 
though so unequivocally marked by the public approbation of 
those who were the most-competent to judge of its merits, 


has not passed without censure; and the late biographer of, 


William Penn, finding it necessary to vindicate that extraor- 
dinary character from the various charges and surmises 
brought against him by various writers, among the rest took 


notice of the Historical "ideale published by Franklin, and - 


the spirit in which it was composed. Mr. Clarkson observes, 
that this book was the production of Franklin, «though it 
was attributed to one Ralph, to prejudice the people against 
the proprietary family, in order to effect a change of govern- 
ment from proprietary to royal; which was afterwards at- 
tempted, but which to his great chagrin failed. This failure 
laid the foundation of his animosity to Great Britain, which 
was so conspicuous afterwards.” 

Here the biographer, in his zeal to defend the foimden: of 
Pennsylvania, has committed the very fault which he has en- 
deavored to fasten as an error upon Franklin; for it certain- 


ly is not true that the latter wrote his book to effect a change | 
in the government, which design there is every reason to be- | 
lieve had not been even conceived at the time, however itmay | 
have been long after. The work was drawn up for no other | 


Memoirs of the private and public life of William rac oni8 By Prabick 
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~ purpose than to exhibit the state of the province, and to make 


tle nation clearly acquainted with the progressive grievances 
of which the inhabitants complained. Undoubtedly these 
grievances were in a great measure traced by the author to 
the manner in which William Penn had secured his property 


| originally, and provided for an increase of it in the event of 


the prosperous advance of the colony. 

The historian of Pennsylvania could not avoid noticing 
the double part which this celebrated legislator had played, as 
proprietary and governor; for the people of his own persua- 
sion, who had embarked with him in this concern, had hea- 
vily and repeatedly complained of his conduct towards them, 
and their charges against him upon record, are infinitely 
more severe than the slight touches of sarcastic reflection 
scattered here and there in the Revirw. Nor is it true that 
the disappointment experienced in the failure of the projected 
alteration in the government from proprietary to royal, laid 
the foundation of any animosity in the mind of Franklin 
against Great Britain; for it is a well-known fact, that the 
differences between the parent country and the colonies were 
the source of great uneasiness to him; and he endeavored 
all that lay in his power to prevent the rupture which ensued. 
This will clearly appear in the sequel of these memoirs. 

Mr. Clarkson very properly enters into a justification of 
Penn’ s moral character, and he has succeeded in a great de- 
gree in clearing up many doubtful points, which tended, on 
the authority of respectable writers, to bring the principles 
of that eminent man into suspicion; but the same love of jus- 


- tice ought to have prevented the biographer and panegyrist 


of Penn, from throwing illiberal reflections, and alleging un- 
founded accusations, against one who was not at least infe- 
rior to him in ability and integrity. Nevertheless Mr. Clark- 
son is willing to obtain the testimony of Franklin in favor of 
the object of his admiration, though it is to be regretted that 


- he could not even do this without mixing with his quotation 
something disrespectful of the very authority which he cited. 
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_ 6 Nay,” says he, “if I mistake not, Dr. Franklin himself 
was among those who highly respected Penn.” 

The doctor had a satirical way of expressing himself when 
he was not pleased, and therefore when he found fault with 
William Penn, he could not get rid of his old habit; but the 
hostility he manifested was far more in manner than in heart. 
He was assuredly more severe upon William Penn’s grand- 
sons, against whom (it is said) he published a small pamphlet, 
where, as if no other way had been left to expose them, it is 
singular that he contrasted their conduct with the virtuous 
example of their noble ancestor. The little ludicrous motto, 
prefixed to this work, and which was taken from John Ro- 
gers’s primer, may enable the reader to judge in part of its 
contents: ; | 

**¥ send you here a little book, 
For you to look upon: 
That you may see your Soka face, 
Now he is dead and gone.” 
| The i ingenious eulogist of Penn, however, ae not seem 
to have been aware, that in attempting to invalidate the tes- 
timony of Franklin, he had before completely destroyed the 
value of his praise. In the general view of the character of . 
Penn, no doubt the latter concurred fully with the voice of 
the public; but knowing as he did the minuter parts of the 
history of his connexions with the province which bears his 
name, it was impossible either to pass them over in absolute 
‘ silence, or to speak of them without some observation on the: 
want of consistency in so great a man. 

Thus much it was proper here to remark, because if a ne- 
cessity existed for the justification of Penn from any reflec- 
tions bestowed upon him by the historian of his. settlement, 
it must be equally necessary to show that these reflections 


& In a letter to Mr. David Barclay, dated Passy, J anuary 8, 1783, Dr. 
Franklin thus expresses himself. “ Your friends on both sides the Atlan- 
tic, may be assured of whatever justice or favor I may be able to pro- 
cure for them. My veneration for William Penn is not less than yours; 
and I have always had great esteem for the body of your people.” 


1 
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did not proceed from the wantonness of a satirical humor, or 


the malignity of wit, but from an attentive examination of 
the subject, and the paramount love of truth, ina concern 


which demanded an investigation in detail, and a full exposi- 
tion for the ends of justice. 
_ While Benjamin Franklin was engaged in this troublesome 


but important concern, at the court of Great Britain, he had 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with many persons of 


the first consequence in the state, who, on their side were 
not wanting in observing his extraordinary sagacity and 


comprehensive understanding. The war in which Great Bri- 
tain was then involved, could not fail to excite much of his 
attention, and he was not alone in the opinion, that by pursu- 
ing the contest solely in Germany, England incurred an enor- 
mous expenditure, without either reaping any immediate ad- 
vantage, or facilitating an honorable termination. Thére was 
something, indeed, peculiarly splendid in the achievements 


of the king of Prussia; and the nation, without knowing why, 


seemed to identify the cause of that monarch with the security 


of the Protestant religion, and the maintenance of the balance 


of power, the favorite delusions of that period. The judgment 


_of Franklin was unbiassed by prejudices which had no founda- 


tion in reason, and too cool to be warmed by the report of vic- 
tories, the result of which appeared to be little more than an 


_occasion for renewed exertions and more sanguinary conflicts, 


without any definite object or satisfactory prospect. He con- 
templated the interests of Britain in a more dispassionate point 


of view, than those who made them dependant upon the success 


of subsidized allies; and knowing by experience, how desirous 
France was to gain a more extended footing in America, he 
thought it would be the wisest way to counteract her ambi- 
tious projects, by an attack upon her own colony. Franklin 
was no stranger to Canada, and he was thoroughly per- 
suaded that the possession of that country gave to the 


French a commanding influence over the Indians, of which 


they never failed to take an advantage, to the annoyance of 
| ee : Cc 
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the English colonies. Looking upon France in relation to 
England as another Carthage, he formed the project of de- 
stroying her maritime ascendancy ; as well to strengthen the 
political and commercial state of Great Britain, as to provide 
a permanent security for her foreign dependencies. The more 
he weighed the subject in his mind, the more was he satisfied 
that the true interest of Great Britain lay in weakening her 
rival on the side of America, rather than in Germany; and 
these sentiments he imparted to some of his friends, by whom 
they were reported to the indefatigable William Pitt, after- 
wards earl of Chatham; who no sooner consulted him on the 
practicability of tie conquest, than he was convinced by the ~ 
force of his arguments, and determined by the simple accu- 
racy of his statements. ‘The enterprise was immediately under- 
taken, the commaiid given to general Wolfe, and conducted 
with such celerity, as completely to deceive France, who had 
no apprehensions for the safety of Canada, till the intelligence 
reached Europe of its being irrevocably lost. This acquisi- 
tion gave a new turn to the political interests of the English 
colonies, and followed as it soon was by a new reign, it con- 
tributed very materially to the restoration of peace. The 
brilliancy of the conquest of Canada, and the powerful pam- 
phiet written about this time by Franklin’s intimate friend, 
Israel Mauduit, a merchant of London, on the impolicy of 
German wars, drew the attention of the nation to the impor- 
tance of that country, and the necessity of preserving it for 
the welfare of our own colonies. There were not wanting, 
however, some politicians who considered the possession of 
~ Canada in another light, and as less desirable than the reten- 
tion of Guadaloupe, which about the same time surrendered 
to the British arms. , | Bets 
On the prospect of peace with France, the’ earl of Bath, 
addressed «4 Letter to two great men,” (Mr. Pitt and the 
duke of Newcastle) on the terms necessary to be insisted on 
in the negotiations. He preferred the acquisition of Canada, 
to the acquisitions in the West Indies. In the same year 
(1760) there appeared, «* Remarks on the Letter oggressed to 
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two great Men,” (written by Messieurs Burkes) containing 
opposite opinions on this and other subjects. At this time 
Mr. Franklin stepped into the controversy, and wrote a 
pamphlet, in which he was assisted by his friend Mr. Rich- 
ard Jackson, (who desired not to be known on the occasion) 
entitled, «* Zhe Interest of Great Britain considered with re- 
gard to the Colonies, and the acquisition of Canada and Guada- 
loupe,” in which were pointed out in the most clear and for- 
cible manner, the advantages that would result to Great Bri- 
tain from the retention of Canada; demonstrating also, that 
the security of a dominion, is a justifiable and prudent 
ground upon which to demand cessions from an enemy;—that 
the erection of forts in the back settlements, was almost in 
no instance a sufiicient security against the Indians and the 
French; but that the possession of Canada implied every 
security, and ought to be had while in the power of the Bri- 
tish government:—and that the French retaining Canada, 
would be an encouragement to disaffection in the British co- 
lonies, &c. 

These arguments appear to have had the desired effect, for 
at the treaty in 1762, France ceded Canada to Great Bri- 


tain, and by the cession of Louisiana at the same time, relin-- 


quished all her possessions on the North American continent. 

Mr. Franklin about this time made a journey to Scotland, 
whither his reputation as a philosopher had preceded him: 
he was greeted by the learned of that country, and the uni- 


5 Of this name there were four, who obtained some eminence separately 
and associated. Edmund Burke the most celebrated of the four, and whose 
history is associated with the two great revolutions of the last century; his 
brother Richard, who became recorder of the city of Bristol; William Burke 
the cousin of these two, who was for a time secretary to general Conway, 
and an army paymaster in India, through whom Edmund received the 
most minute details of those events, which enabled him to bring 


‘Hastings before the house of lords; the fourth was Richard the son of 


Edmund, most celebrated as a confidential agent of the British govern- 
ment in Ireland, and at the conferences of Pilnitz, in 1791. Edit. 
~ * See Vol. TV. page 39, 
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versity of St. Andrews conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of laws. Its example was followed by the universities 
of Edinburgh and Oxford. The entries of the honors con- 
ferred by the latter, on himself and son, are thus made: 
BrenJAMIN Frankuin, esq. Provinc. Pensylvan. Deputat. ad Curiam 
Sereniss. Legat Tabellariorium per American Septentrionalem Prefectus 
Generalis et Veredariorum totius Nove Angliz, et. R.S.S. cr. D.C. L. 
Apr. 30, 1762, 
FRANKLIN, (WriL1amM) esq. Juris Municip. Consult. cr. M. A. Apr. 
\? SOR 4762. 
Most of the other learned societies of Europe were equally 


ambitious of calling him a member, and nominated him as 
such: thus he was eventually consoled and rewarded for the 
neglect or opposition his discoveries in philosophy had ori- 
ginally experienced. 

Soon after this period, a vacancy in the government of 
New Jersey having occurred, Dr. FrankJin’s son, without 
any solicitation whatever on the part of his father, but from 
his own personal merits, and in consideration of his military 
services in America during the last war, (backed by the pow- 
erful recommendation of lord Bute,) was appointed Bere 
nor of that province. 

Governor Franklin filled this high and honorable situation 
with equal credit to himself and advantage to the province, 
till the commencement of the American revolution; when, 
unlike most of the governors of the other provinces at that 
eventful period, he remained undismayed at his post, till he 
was seized by the revolutionary government, conveyed to 
Connecticut, and rigorously detained as a prisoner for near 
two years, when he was eventually liberated in 1778, in ex- 
change for an American general officer. He retired to Eng- 
land and obtained from the British government a pension, 
which he enjoyed till his death, in 1813. 

It has been frequently asserted, that Dr. Franklin held out 
every temptation and inducement to his son to quit his alle- 
giance to Great Britain, and to take part with the colonies. 
This was not so: Dr. Franklin made no attempt of the sort, 
whatever. may have been his secret wishes on that subject. In 
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a letter to his son of Oct. 6, 1773,* he says: «1 know your 
sentiments differ from mine on these subjects. You are a tho- 
rough government man, which I do not wonder at, nor do £ 
aim at converting you. I only wish you to act uprightly and 
steadily, avoiding that duplicity, which in Hutchinson adds 
contempt to indignation. If you can promote the prosperity 
of your people, and leave them happier than you found them, 
whatever your political principles are, your memory will be 
honored.” 

During the whole of the American contest, Dr. Franklin 
never had any communication whatever with his son, either 
directly or indirectly: but at the close of the war, in answer 
to an overture from him towards a reconciliation, the father 
thus feelingly expressed his sentiments on his son’s late poli- 
tical conduct. 

Passy, August 16, 1784. 
«“ Drar Son, j 

«¢ { received your letter of the 22d ultimo, and am glad to 
find, that you desire to revive the affectionate intercourse 
that formerly existed between us. It will be very agreeable 
to me: indeed nothing has ever hurt me so much, and affect- 
_ ed me with such keen sensations, as to find myself deserted 
in my old age, by my only son; and not only deserted, but 
to find him taking up arms! against me, in a cause wherein 
my good fame, fortune, and life, were all at stake. You con- 
ceived, you say, that your duty to your king and regard for 
your country required this. I ought not to blame you for dif- 
fering in sentiment with me in public affairs. We are men 
all subject to errors. Our opinions are not in our own pow- 
er; they are formed and governed much by circumstances, 
that are often as inexplicable as they are irresistible. Your 
situation was such, that few would have censured your re- 
maining neuter, though there are natural duties which precede 


K See “ Private Correspondence.” 
1 Governor Franklin (it is believed) formed and commanded the corps 


of royalists at New York. 
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politieal ones, and cannot be extinguished by them. This is @ 
disagreeable subject: I drop it. And we will endeavor, as you 
propose, mutually to forget what has happened relating to it, 
as well as we can. I send your son over to pay his duty to 
you. You will find him much improved. He is greatly es- 
teemed and beloved in this aguntny, and ‘will make his way 
any where. &c.” 

In the summer of 1762, Dr. Franklin eee e Phila- 
delphia, and shortly after received the thanks of the assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, «as well for the faithful discharge of 
his duty to that province in particular, as for the many and im- 
portant services done to America in general, during his resi- 
dence in Great Britain.” A compensation of five thousand 
pounds Pennsylvania currency, was also decreed him for his 
services during six years. Even in his absence he had been 
annually elected a member of the assembly of representa- 
tives of the province, and he again took his seat in that body, 
and continued his exertions for the liberties and welfare of 
the country. 

. In December, 1762, considerable alarm was occasioned in 
the province, by what was called the Paxton murders. It is 
thus related: «A number of Indians had resided iM the 
county of Lancaster, and conducted themselves uniformly as 
friends to the white inhabitants. Repeated depredations on 
the frontiers, had exasperated the inhabitants to such a de- 
gree, that they determined on revenge upon every Indian. 
A number of persons, to the amount of about one hundred 
and twenty, principally inhabitants of Donnegal and Peck- 
stang, or Paxton, township, in. the county of York, assem- 
bled; and, mounted on horseback, proceeded to the settlement 
of these harmless and defenceless Indians, whose number 
had now been reduced to about twenty. The Indians had re- 
ceived intelligence of the attack which was intended against 
them, but disbelieved it: considering the white people as their 
friends, they apprehended no danger from them. When the — 
party arrived at the Indian settlement, they found only some 
women and children, and a few old men, the rest being ab- 
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sent at work. ‘They murdered all whom they found, and 
amongst others the chief Shaheas, who had always been dis- 
tinguished for his friendship to the whites. This bloody deed 
excited much indignation in the well-disposed part of the 
community. " 

«‘ The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, who by ab- 
sence had escaped the massacre, were conducted to Lancas- 
ter, and lodged in the gaol as a place of security. The go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania issued a proclamation, expressing 
the strongest disapprobation of the action, offermg a reward 
for the discovery of the perpetrators of the deed, and pro- 
hibiting all injuries to the peaceable inhabitants in future. 
But notwithstanding this, a party of the same men shortly 
after marched to Lancaster, broke open the gaol, and inhu- 
~ manly butchered the innocent Indians who had been placed 
there for security. Another proclamation was iSsued, but it had 
no effect. A detachment marched down to Philadelphia, for the . 
express purpose of murdering some friendly Indians, who had 
been removed to the city for safety. A number of the citizens 
armed in their defence. The Quakers, whose principles are op- 
_ posed to fighting, even in their own defence, were most active 
on this occasion. The rioters came to Germantown, within five 
miles of Philadelphia. The governor fled for safety to the house 
of Dr. Franklin, who, with some others, advanced, to meet 
the Paxton-boys, as they were called, and had influence enough 
to prevail upon them to relinguish their undertaking, and re- 
turn to their homes.””—Dr. Franklin wrote a pamphlet on this 
occasion, which had a considerable effect, in soothing the pas- 
sions, and restoring tranquillity. His services, however, were 
but ill requited by the governor, who was, as well as the 
province, under great obligations to his active and success- 
fal exertions. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the assembly, 
which had so long agitated the province, and which had for 
a time subsided, were again revived, and are thus accounted 
for : 
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«The proprietaries were discontent at the concessions 
made in favor of the people, and again exertetl themselves to 
recover the privilege of exempting their own estates from 
taxation, which they had been induced, with great hci 
to relinquish. 

_©In 1763, the acoenbly passed a Militia Bull, to ahwh the 
governor refused to give his assent, unless the assembly 
would agree to certain amendments which he proposed. 
These consisted in increasing the fines, and in some cases 
substituting death for fines. He wished, too, that the officers 
should be appointed altogether by himself, and not nomina- 
ted by the people, as the bill had proposed. These amend- 
ments the assembly considered as inconsistent with the spirit 
of liberty: they would not adopt them, the governor was p?: 
stinate, and the bill was lost.” ) 

These and yarious other circumstances, increased the un- 
easiness which subsisted between the proprietaries and the 
assembly to such a degree, that in 1764, a petition to the 
_king was agreed to by the house, praying an alteration from 
a proprietary to a regal government. The following draught 
of the same was found in Dr. Franklin’s papers: 

To the king’s most excellent majesty, in council, 
The petition of the representatives of the freemen of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania in general assembly met, 
Most humbly sheweth, 

«‘That the government of this province by proprietaries, 
has by. long experience been found inconvenient, attended _ 
with many difficulties and obstructions to your majesty’s ser- 
vice, arising from the intervention of proprietary private 
interest in public affairs, and disputes concerning those. in- 

| terests. eth 

«That the said proprietary-government is weak, nipallaite 
support its own authority, and maintain the common internal 
peace of the province, great riots having lately arisen there- 
in, armed mobs marching from place to place, andcommitting | 
violent outrages and insults on the government with impuni- 
ty, to the great terror of your majesty’s subjects. And these 
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evils are not likely to receive any remedy here, the continual 
disputes between the proprietaries and people, and their mu- 
tual jealousies aud dislikes preventing. 

«© We do therefore, mest humbly pray, that your majesty 
would be graciously pleased to resume the government of this 
province, making such compensation to the proprietaries for 
the same as to your majesty’s wisdom and goodness shall ap- 
pear just and equitable, and permitting your dutiful subjects 
therein to enjoy, under your majesty’s more immediate care 
and protection, the privileges that have been granted to them 
by and under your royal predecessors. 

‘¢ By order of the house.” 

Great opposition was made to this measure, not only in the 
house, but in the public prints. A speech of Mr. Dickinson 
on the subject was published with a preface by Dr. Smith, 
in which great pains were taken to show the impropriety 
and impolicy of this proceeding. A speech of J oseph Gallo- 
way, esquire, in reply to Mr. Dickinson, was also published, 
accompanied by a preface by Dr. Franklin, in which he ably 
opposed the principles laid down in the preface to Mr. Dick- 
inson’s speech. Among other pointed remarks, Dr. Franklin 
Says: : 

é¢in the constitution of our government, and in that of one 
more, there still remains a particular thing that none of the 
other American governments have; to wit, the appointment 
of a governor by the proprietors, instead of an appointment 
by the crown. This particular in government has been found 
inconvenient; attended with contentions and confusions 
wherever it existed; and has therefore been gradually taken 
away from colony after colony, and every where greatly to 
the satisfaction and happiness of the people. Our wise first 
proprictor and founder™ was fully sensible of this; and being’ 
_ desirous of leaving his people happy, and preventing the mis-' 
chiefs that he foresaw must arise from that circumstance, if 


2 William Penn. 
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it was continucd, he determined to take it away, if possible, 
during his own life-time. They accordingly entered into a 
contract for the sale of the proprietary right of government 
to the crown; and actually received a sum in part of the con- 
sideration. As he found himself likely to die before that con- 
tract (and with it his plan for the happiness of his people) 
could be completed, he carefully made it a part of his last 
will and testament; devising the right of the government to 
two noble lords, in trust, that they should release it to the 
crown. Unfortunately for us, this has never yet been done. 
And this is merely what the assembly now desire to have 
done. Surely he that formed our constitution, must have un- 
derstood it. If he had imagined that all our privileges de- — 
pended on the proprietary government, will any one suppose 
that he would himself have meditated the change; that he 
would have taken such effectual measures as he thought. 
them, -to bring it about speedily, whether he should live 
or die? Will any of those who now extol him so highly, 
charge him at the same time with the baseness of endea- 
voring thus to defraud his people of all the liberties and pri- 
vileges he had promised them, and by the most solemn char- 
ters and grants assured to them, when he engaged them to 
assist him in the settlement of his province: Surely none 
can be so inconsistent!—And yet this proprietary right of 
governing or appointing a governor, has .all.of a sudden 
changed its nature; and the preservation of it become of so 
much importance to the welfare of the province, that the as- 
sembly’s only petitioning to have their venerable founder’s 
will executed, and the contract he entered into for the good. 
of his people completed, is styled an ¢ attempt to violate the 
‘constitution for which our fathers planted a wilderness; to 
‘barter away our glorious plan of public liberty and charter 
‘ privileges; a risking of the whole constitution; an offering 
‘up our whole charter rights; a wanton sporting with things 
6 sacred,’ &c.”’ a 
In addition to the preface just mentioned, Dr, Franklin. 
wrote a pamphlet, entitled « Cool Thoughts,” tending to pro- 
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mote the same views. The assembly’s application to the throne 
however, produced no effect, and the proprietary govern- 
ment remained unchanged. 

At the election for a new assembly, in the autumn of 1764, 
the friends of the proprietaries made great exertions to ex- 
clude those of the adverse party; and they obtained a small 
majority in the city of Philadelphia. Dr. Franklin on this 
occasion lost | is seat in te house, which he had held for 
fourteen years. On the meeting of the »ssembly, )owever, it 
appeared that there was still a decided majority of his friends, 
and he was again appointed to resume his agency at the 
court of Great Britain, to the great chagrin of his enemies, 
who made a solemn protes against his appointment; but 
which was refused admission upon the minutes, as being un- 
precedented. It was, however, published in the papers, and 
produced a spirited reply, from him, entitled «* Remarks on 
a late Protest,’ &c. 

The opposition made to his re-appointment seems greatly 
to have affected his feelings; as it came from men with whom 
he had long been connected, both in public and private life, 
“the very ashes of whose former friendship,” he declared, 


“he revered,” Wis pathetic farcwel to i ennsyi.ania, in the 


publication abovementioned, the day before his departure, is 
a strong proof of the agitation of his mind on this occasion. 
«‘T am now,” says he, “to take leave (perhaps a last 
leave) of the country I love, and in which I have spent the 
_ greatest part of my life. Esto perpetua/—I wish every kind 
of prosperity to my friends, and I forgive my enemies.” 
An eloquent divine" has observed on this occasion, « That 


under whatsoever circumstances this second embassy was 


undertaken, it appears to have been a measure pre-ordained 
in the councils of Heaven; and it will be for ever remember- 
ed to the honor of Pennsylvania, that the agent selected to 

- assert and defend the rights of a single province at the court 
of Great Britain, became the bold asserter of the rights of 


® Dr, William Smith, Provost of Philadelphia College. 
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America in general; and beholding the fetters that were forg- 
ing for her, conceived the magnanimous thought of rending 
them asunder before they could be rivetted.” Faas 

The disturbances produced in America by Mr. Grenville’s 
Stamp ict, and the opposition made to it are well known. 
But the origin thereof has generally been misunderstood. 
The following letter from De. Franklin on that subject, will 
correct some of the misrepresentations relative thereto. 


To William Alexander, Esq. 
Passy, March 12, 1778. 
Dear Sir, | 
IN the pamphlet you were so kind as to lend me, there is 
one important fact mis-stated, apparently from the writer’s 
not having been furnished with good information; it is the 
transaction between Mr. Grenville and the colonies, wherein 
he understands that Mr. Grenville demanded of them a spe- 
cific sum, that they refused to grant any thing, and that it 
was on their refusal only that he made a motion for the Sianp 
ct. No one of these particulars is true. The fact was this. 
Some time in the winter of 1763-4, Mr. Grenville called 
together the agents of the several colonies, and told them that 
he purposed to draw a revenue from America, and to that end 
his intention was to levy a stamp duty on the colonies by act 
of parliament in the ensuing session, of which he thought it 


fit that they should be immediately acquainted, that they — 


might have time to consider, and if any other duty equally 
productive would be more agreeable to them, they might let 
him know it. The agents were therefore directed to write 
this to their respective assemblies, and communicate to him 
the answers they should receive: the agents wrote accord- 
ingly. | | y 
Iwasa member in the assembly of Pennsylvania, when 
this notification came to hand. The observations there made 


upon it were, that the antient, established, and regular me- 


thod of drawing aids from the colonies was this. The occa- 
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sion was always first considered by their sovereign in his 
privy council, by whose sage advice, he directed his secre- 
tary of state to write circular letters to the several gover- 
nors, who were directed to lay them before their assemblies. 
In those letters the occasion was explained for their satisfac- 
tion, with gracious expressions of his majesty’s confidence in 
their known duty and affection, on which he relied, that they 
would grant such sums as should be suitable to their abilities, 
loyalty, and zeal for his service. That the colonies had al- 
ways granted liberally on such requisitions, and so liberally 
during the late war, that the king, sensible they had granted 
much more than their proportion, had recommended it to 
parliament five years successively, to make them some com- 
pensation, and the parliament accordingly returned them two 
hundred thousand pounds a-year to be divided among them. 
That the preposition of taxing them in parliament, was there- 
fore both cruel and unjust.° That by the constitution of the 
colonies their business was with the king in matters of aid, 
they had nothing to do with any financier, nor he with them; 
nor were the agents the proper channels through which re- 
quisitions should be made; it was therefore improper for them 
to enter into any stipulation, or make any proposition to Mr. 
Grenville about laying taxes on their constituents by parlia- 
ment, which had realiy no right at all to tax them, especially 
as the notice he had sent them did not appear to be by the 
_king’s order, and perhaps was without his knowlege; as the 
king, when he would obtain any thing from them, always ac- 
companied his*requisition with good words, but this gentle- 
malt instead of a decent demand sent them a menace, that 
they should certainly be taxed, and only left them the choice 
of the manner. But all this notwithstanding, they were so 
far from refusing to grant money; that they resolved to the 


* “ There is neither king, nor sovereign lord on earth, who has beyond 
his own domain, power to lay one farthing on the subjects, without the 
grant and consent of those who pay it; unless he does it by tyranny and 
violence.” (Philippe de Commines, chap. 108.) 
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{following purpose: That they always had, so they always 
should, think it their duty to grant aid to the crown, accord- » 
ing to their abilities, whenever required of them in the usual 
constitutional manner.” I went soon after to England, and 
took with me an authentic copy of this resolution, which I 
presented to Mr. Grenville before he brought in the Stamp 
Act. I asserted in the house of commons (Mr. Grenville be- 
ing present) that I had done so, and he did not deny it. 
Other colonies made s milar resolutions. And had Mr, 
Grenville, instead of that act, applied to the king in council 
for such requisitional letters tobe circulated by the secretary 
of state, Iam sure he would have obtained more money from 
the colonies by their voluntary grants, than he himself ex- 
pected from his stamps. But he chose compulsion rather than 
persuasion, and would not receive from their good-will what | 
he thought he could obtain without it. And thus the golden 
bridge which the ingenious author thinks the Americans un- 
wisely and unbecomingly refused to hold out to the. minister 
and parliament, was actually held out to them, but they re-— ; 
fused to walk over it. ‘This is the true history of that trans-— 
action; and as it is probable there may be another edition of 
that excellent pamphlet, I wish this may be communicated 
to the candid author, who I doubt not will correct that error. 
I am ever, with sincere esteem, dear sir, your most obe- 
dient, humble servant, — B. FRANKLIN. | 


Dr. Franklin strenuously exerted himself to free America — 
from this odious tax; the principal objection to which was, 
that it was imposed by a British parliament, which the Ame- 
ricans asserted had no right to tax them. Dr. Franklin thus ¥§ 
expresses his sentiments on the subject, in a letter to a friend 
dated London, January 6, 1766: 

«In my own private judgment, I think an immediate 
repeal of the Stamp Act would be the best measure for this 
country; but a suspension of it for three years, the best for 
that. The repeal would fill them with joy and gratitude, re- 
establish their respect and veneration for parliament, restore 
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at once their antient and natural love for this country, and 
their regard for every thing that comes from it hence; the 
trade would be renewed in all its branches; they would again 
indulge in all the expensive superfluities you supply them 
with, and their own new assumed home industry would lan- 
guish. But the suspension, though it might continue their 
fears and anxieties, would at the same time keep up their re- 
solutions of industry and frugality; which in two or three 
years would grow into habits, to their lasting advantage. 
However, as the repeal will probably not now be agreed to, 
from what I now think a mistaken opinion, that the honor 
and dignity of government is better supported by persisting 
in a wrong measure once entered into, than by rectifying an 
error as soon as it is discovered; we must allow the next best 
thing for the advantage of both countries is, the suspension. 
For as to executing the act by force, it is madness, and will 
be ruin to the whole.” 

Coptrary to Dr. Franklin’s surmise, shortly after the date 
of this letter, it began to appear expedient to the administra- 
tion, then under the marquis of Rockingham, to endeavor to 
calm the minds of the colonists; and the repeal of the Stamp 
Tax was contemplated. Amongst other means of collecting 
information on the disposition of the people to submit to it, 
Dr. Franklin was (Feb. 3, 1766,) «ordered to attend the 
committee of the whole house of commons, to whom it was 
referred to consider further the several papers relative to 
America, which were presented to the house by Mr. Secretary 
Conway, &c.”? It contains a striking account of the extent 
and accuracy of Dr. Franklin’s information, and the facility 
and manliness with which he communicated his sentiments. 
He represented facts in so strong a point of view, that the 
inexpediency of the act must have appeared clear to every un- 
prejudiced mind. | 

Feb. 24. The resolutions of the committee were reported 
by the chairman, Mr. Faller; their seventh and last resolu- 


—— 


® See Vol. IV. of this edition, page 109. 
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tion setting forth, «that it was their opinion that the house 
be moved, that leave be given to bring in a bill to repeal the 
Stamp Act.” A proposal for re-committing this resoiution, 
was negatived by two hundred and forty votes to one hundred 
and thirty-three: and the act, after some opposition, was re- 
pealed about a year after it was enacted, and before it had 
ever been carried into execution.4 


—~~ 


4 A ludicrous caricature was published on this occasion, of which the 
following description was given, annexed thereto: 


* An Account of a humorous political Print, called The Repeal; which (in 
the Painters’ phrase) may be called A Companion to the Tomb-stone, a 
Print not long since published. 


‘The subject of this print is the Funeral of Miss Ame STAMP, the 
favorite child and youngest daughter of the honorable Mr. George 
Stamp, the well-known Gentle Shepherd. At one end of the print stands 
the Family Vault, with a mutilated inscription, signifying that § within it 
lie (it is to be hoped never to rise again) the remains of ......-. Hearth | 
AY Fos abe A AGN Ship. Mon**, 2.00). Excise ‘Hun ee Jew B¥*#e gs). 
Gen**** Warrants, ....., &c.” On the top of the vault are two heads on 
poies, like those on Temple Bar, marked on the skull with the numbers 
1715 and 1745.2 The, vault is supposed to be situated on the side of the 
river, along the Strand of which the funeral procession proceeds. The 
Fteverend Mr. ANTI-SEJANUS,°> that noted Constitutionalist, drawn to the 
life, appears first, reading the burial service: after him follow those two 
eminent pillars of the law, sir Bullface Doublefee* and Mr. Alexander 
Scotsburn,> supporting two black flags; on which are delineated the 
Stamps, with the wiite rose and thistle interweaved, with the old motto of 
Semper eadem; to which is annexed a new motto, consisting of those sig- 
nificant words, Three Farthings taken from the éudget. Beneath this mot- 
to, as if meant to certify the number of the despicable minority fighting 
under these banners, appear on one flag the figures 71, and on the other . 


122, with a flying label surrounding both, bearing these words, All of ah | 


Sramp. Next appears the sad father of the deceased child, the honora- 
ble Mr. George Stamp himself, with grief and despair pictured on his 
countenance, carrying in his arms the infant’s coffin, on which is written 
‘iiss Ame Sramp, born 1765, died 1766.’ Immediately after follows 
the chief, mourner, eclaaing then his Grace of Spied and Lord 


\ 


1 The Right Hongiabls George Grenville, author of the Stamp Act. 
2 Years of rebellion. 3 Mr. Scott. 4 Sir Fletcher Norton. 
5 Mr. Alexander Wedderburn (afterwards Lord Loughborough.) 
6 (Perhaps) the Duke of Bedford. 
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Dr. Franklin about this period, in addition to his agency 
for Pennsylvania, received the separate appointments of agent 
for the respective colonies of New Jersey, Georgia, and Mas- 
sachusetts. All of which he continued to fill with equal credit 
to himself and advantage to his constituents, during his stay 


in England. 


In the course of this year (1766) he visited Holland and 
Germany, and received the greatest marks of attention and 
respect from men of science in these countries. In his pas- 
sage through Holland, he learned from the watermen the 
effect which a diminution of the quantity of water in canals 
has, in impeding the progress of boats. Upon his return to 
England he was induced to make a number of experiments, 
which tended to confirm the observation. These, with an ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, he communicated in a letter to 
his friend sir John Pringle, which will be found among his 
philosophical writings. 


Gawkee:1 after these, Jemmy Twitcher,2, with a catch by way of funeral 
anthem; and by his side his friend and partner Mr. Falconer Donaldson 
of Halifax. At a little distance, to close the procession, are two worthy 
B****ps, Dr. Squirt, and another right reverend gentleman, who shall be 
nameless: and behind them lie, on this side of the river, two huge bales 
of returned commodities, one marked Stamps from America, the other 
Black Cloth from Ameriea. : 

“These few mourners are separated from the joyful scene that appears 
in the back ground, by the River Thames, in which are riding three first- 
rate ships, called, The Rockincuam,3 The Grarron,* and The Con- 

way.5 Along the shore stand open warehouses for die several goods of 
our principal manufacturing towns, from which cargoes are Now ship- 
ping for America: among these is a large case, contaifling a statue of Mr. 
Pitt, which is heaving on board a boat number 250; and there is another 
boat taking in goods, nearer the first-rates, which is numbered 105; num- 
bers which will ever remain sacred to liberty, and render the memory of 
the triumphant Mayor1rv, on this side of the river, revered by our latest 
posterity.” 


1 (Perhaps) Lord Gower. 2 Lord Sandwich. 3 The Mar- 


quis of Rockingham. 4 The Duke of Grafton. 5 Mr. Secre- 


tary Conway. 
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In the foliowing year, as also in 1769, he visited Paris, 
where he was no less favorably received than he had been in 
Germany. He was introduced to the king (Louis XY.) and 


his sisters Mesdames de France, and par eadae distinguish- | 


ed by them: as he was also by the Academy of Sciences (of 
which he was afterwards elected a foreign associate,") and 
many other scientific and literary characters. 

Mons. Dubourg, a member of the same academy under- 
took a French translation of Dr. Franklin’s letters on his 
Discoveries in Electricity, and the third English edition of the 
same work was now published in London. With respect to the 
general merit and originality of the experiments and hypo- 
theses of Dr. Franklin, as described and explained in these 
letters, that eminent natural philosopher, the late Dr. Priest- 
ly, bears the following testimony in his « History of Elec- 
tricity.’ 7 : 


«Nothing was ever written upon the subject of electricity, 


which was more generally read and admired in all parts of 
Europe than these letters. There is hardly any European 


language into which they have not been translated; and, as_ 


if this were not suflicient to make them properly known, a 


translation of them has lately been made into Latin. It is not. 
easy to say, whether we are most pleased with the simplicity _ 


and perspicuity with which these letters are written, the 
modesty with which the author proposes every hypothesis of 


his own, or the noble frankness with which he relates his. mis-— 
takes, when they were corrected by subsequent experiments. 


«Though the English have not been backward in acknow- 


_leging the great merit of this philosopher, he has had the 


singular good fortune to be, perhaps, even more celebrated pe 


abroad than at home; so that, to form a just idea of the 


great and deserved reputation of Dr. Franklin, we must. 


read the foreign publications on the subject of electricity; in 
many of which the terms Franklinism, Franklinist, and the 


¥ See Postscript of letter to governor Franklin, August 22, 1772. 
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Franklinian system, occur in almost every page. In conse- 
quence of this, Dr. Franklin’s principles bid fair to be handed. 
down to posterity as equally expressive of the true princi- 
ples of electricity, as the Newtonian philosophy is of the true 
system of nature in general.” 

As Dr. Franklin has only mentioned his electrical discove- 
ries in a very transient way, in the former part of these me- 
moirs, and as they are of a most important and interesting 
nature, it has been thought a short digression on the subject 
would be excusable, and not void of entertainment. For this 
purpose the following account of the same, including the first 
experiment of the Lightning Kite, as given by Dr. Stuber, is 
here given. ) 

«Dr. Franklin engaged in a course of electrical experi- 
ments, with all the ardor and thirst for discovery which cha- 
‘acterized the philosophers of that day. Of all the branches of 
experimental philosophy, Flectricity had been least explored. 
The attractive power of amber is mentioned by. Theophrastus 
and Pliny, and, from them, by later naturalists. In the year 

1600, Gilbert, an English physician, enlarged considerably 
the catalogue of substances which have the property of attract- 
‘ing light bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, a burgomaster of 

Magdeburg, (celebrated as the inventor of the air pump, ) 

Dr. Wall, and sir Isaac Newton, added some facts. Guericke 

first observed the repulsive power of electricity, and the light 
and noise produced by it. In 1709, Hawkesbee communicated 
‘some important observations and experiments to the world. 
For several years electricity was entirely neglected, until Mr. 
Grey applied himself to it, in 1728, with great assiduity. He 
and his friend Mr. Wheeler, made a great variety of experi- 
ments; in which they demonstrated, that electricity may be 
communicated from one body to another, even without being 
in contact, and in this way may be conducted to a great dis- 
tance. Mr. Grey afterwards found, that by suspending rods 
of iron by silk or hair lines, and bringing an excited tube 
under them, sparks might be drawn, and a light perceived at 
the extremities in the dark. M. Du Faye, intendant of the 
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French king’s gardens, made a number of experiments, whicls 
added not a little to the science. He made the discovery of 
two kinds of electricity, which he called viéreous and resinous ¢ 
the former produced by rubbing glass, the latter from excited 
sulphur, sealing-wax, &c. But this idea he afterwards gave 
up as erroneous. Between the years 1759 and 1742, Desagu- 
liers made a number of experiments, but added little of im- 
portance. He first used the terms conductors and electrics, 
per se. 1742, several ingenious Germans engaged in this sub- 
ject. Of these the principal were, professor Boze of Wittem- 
berg, professor Winkler of Leipsic, Gordon, a Scotch Bene- — 
dictine monk, professor of philosophy at Erfurt, and Dr. — 
Ludolf of Berlin. The result of their researches astonished 
the philosophers of Europe. Their apparatus was large, and 
by means of it they were enabled to collect large quantities 
of electricity, and thus to produce phenomena which had been 
hitherto unobserved. They killed small birds, and set spirits 
on fire. Their experiments excited the curiosity of other phi- 
losophers. Collinson, about the year 1745, sent to the library 
company of Philadelphia an account of these experiments, 
together with a tube, and directions how to use it. Franklin, 
with some of his friends, immediately engaged in a course of 
experiments; the result of which is well known. He was en- 
abled to make a number of important discoveries, and to pro- 
pose theories to account for various phenomena; which have — 
been universally adopted, and which bid fair to endure for 
ages. His observations he communicated, in a series of let- 
ters, to his friend Collinson ; the first of which is dated March 
28, 1747. In these he makes known the power of points in 
drawing and throwing off the electrical matter, which had 
hitherto escaped the notice of electricians. He also made the _ 
grand discovery of a plus and minus, or of a positive and 
negative state of electricity. We give him the honor of this, 
without hesitation; although the English have claimed it for 
their countryman Dr. Watson. Watson’s paper is dated Jan. 
21, 1748; Franklin’s, July 11, 174753 several months prior. 

Shortly after, Franklin, from his principles of plus and minus 
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state, explained, in a satisfactory manner, the phenomena of 
the Leyden phial, first observed by Mr. Cuneus, or by pro- 
fessor Muschenbroeck of Leyden, which had much perplexed 
philosophers. He showed clearly that the bottle, when charged, 
contained no more electricity than before, but that as much 
was taken from one side as was thrown on the other; and that 
to discharge it, nothing was necessary but to make a com- 
munication between the two sides, by which the equilibrium 
might be restored, and that then no signs of electricity would 
remain. He afterwards demonstrated by experiments, that the 
electricity did not reside in the coating, as had been supposed, 
but in the pores of the glass itself. After a phial was charged, 
he removed the coating, and found that upon applying a new 
coating the shock might still be received. In the year 1749, 
he first suggested his idea of explaining the phenomena of 
thunder-gusts and of the aurora borealis, upon electrical 
principles. He points out many particulars in which light- 
ning and electricity agree; and he adduces many facts, and 
reasonings from facts, in support of bis positions. In the same 
year he conceived the astonishingly bold and grand idea of 
ascertaining the truth of his doctrine, by actually drawing 
_ down the forked lightning, by means of sharp-pointed iron 
rods raised into the region of the clouds. Even in this un- 
certain state, his passion to be useful to mankind displays it- 
self in a powerful manner. .2dmitting the identity of elecirt- 
city and lightning, and knowing the power of points in repel- 
ling bodies charged with electricity, and in conducting their 
fire silently and imperceptibly, he suggests the idea of secur- 
ing houses, ships, &c., from being damaged by lightning, by 
erecting pointed iron rods, which should rise some feet above 
the most elevated part, and descend some feet into the ground 
or the water. The effect of these, he concluded, would be 
either to prevent a stroke by repelling the cloud beyond the 
_ striking distance, or by drawing off the electrical fire which 
it contained; or, if they could not effect this, they would at 
least conduct the stroke to the earth, without any injury to. 
the building. 
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«© Tt was not until the summer of 1752, that he was enabled 
to complete his grand and unparalleled discovery by experi- 
ment. The plan which he had originally proposed, was, to 
erect on some high tower, or other elevated place, a sentry- 
box, from which should rise a pointed iron rod, insulated by 
being fixed in a cake of resin. Electrified clouds passing 
over this, would, he conceived, impart to it a portion of their 
electricity, which would be rendered evident to the senses by 
sparks being emitted, when a key, a knuckle, or other con- 
ductor was presented to it. Philadelphia at this time afforded 
no opportunity of trying an experiment of this kind. Whilst 
Franklin was waiting for the erection of a spire, it occurred 
to him, that he might have more ready access to the region 
of clouds.by means of a common kite. He prepared one by 
attaching two cross sticks to a silk handkerchief, which 
would not suffer so much from the rain as paper. To his 
upright stick was affixed an iron point. The string was, as 
usual, of hemp, except the lower end, which was silk. Where 
the hempen string terminated, a key was fastened. With this 
apparatus, on the appearance of a thunder-gust approaching, 
he went out into the commons, accompanied by his son, to | 
whom alone he communicated his intentions, well knowing 
the ridicule which, too generally for the interest of science, 
awaits unsuccessful experiments in philosophy. He placed P 
himself under a shed to avoid the rain. His kite was raised. — 
A thunder-cloud passed over it. No sign of electricity ap- 
peared. He almost despaired of success; when suddenly he 
observed the loose fibres of his string to move towards an_ 
erect position. He new presented his knuckle to the key, and 
received a strong spark. How exquisite must his sensations 
have been at this moment! On this experiment depended the 
fate of his theory. If he succeeded, his name would rank 
high amongst those who have improved science; if he failed, 
he must inevitably be subjected to the derision of mankind, 
-or what is worse, their pity, as a well-meaning man, but a 
weak, silly projector. The anxiety with which he looked for 
the resalt of his experiment, may be easily conceived. Doubts — 

; « 
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and despair had begun to prevail, when the fact was ascer- 
tained in so clear a manner, that even the most incredulous 
could no longer withhold their assent. Repeated sparks were 
drawn from the key, a phial was charged, a shock given, and 
all the experiments made, which are usually performed with 
electricity. 

«* About a month before this period, some ingenious French- 
men had completed the discovery in the manner originally 
proposed by Dr. Franklin. The letters which he sent to Mr. 
Collinson, it is said, were refused a place amongst the papers 
of the Royal Society of London. However this may be, Col- 
linson published them in a separate volume, under the title 
of, New Experiments and Observations on Electricity, made 
at Philadetphia, in America. They were read with avidity, 
and soon translated into different languages. A very incorrect 
French translation fell into the hands of the celebrated Buffon, 
who, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which the work 
labored, was much pleased with it, and repeated the experi- 
ments with success. He prevailed upon his friend, M. D’Ali- 
bard, to give to his countrymen a more correct translation of 
the work of the American electrician. This contributed much 
towards spreading a knowlege of Franklin’s principles in 
France. The king, Louis XY. hearing of these experiments, 
_ expressed a wish to be a spectator of them. A course of ex- 
_ periments was given at the seat of the Duc D’Ayen, at. St. 
Germains, by M. De Lor. The applauses which the king 
bestowed upon Franklin, excited in Buffon, D’Alibard, and 
De Lor, an earnest desire of ascertaining the truth of his 
theory of thunder-gusts. Buffon erected his apparatus on the 
tower of Montbar, M. D’Alibard at Marly-la-ville, and De 
Lor at his house in the Estrapade at Paris, some of the high- 
est ground in that capital. D’Alibard’s machine first showed 
signs of electricity. On the 10th of May, 1752, a thunder- 
cloud passed over it, in the absence of M. D’Alibard; anda 
- number of sparks were drawn from it by Coiffier, a joiner, 

with whom D’Alibard had left directions how to proceed, and 

by M. Raulet, the prior of Marly-la-ville. An account of 
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this experiment was given to the royal academy of sciences; 
ina memoir by M. D’Alibard, dated May 13, 1752. On the 
16th of May, M. De Lor proved equally successful with the 
apparatus erected at his own house. These discoveries soon 
excited the philosophers of other parts of Europe to repeat 
the experiment. Amongst these, none signalized himself 
more than father Beccaria of Turin, to whose observations 
science is much indebted. Even the cold regions of Russia 
were penetrated by the ardor for discovery. Professor Rich- 
mann bade fair to add much to the stock of knowlege on this 
subject, when an unfortunate flash from his rod put a pe- 
riod to his existence. The friends of science will long re- 
member with regret the amiable martyr to electricity. 

‘‘ By these experiments Franklin’s theory was established — 
in the most firm manner. When the truth of it could no longer 
be doubted, the vanity of men endeavored to detract from its 
merit. That an American, an inhabitant of the obscure city 
of Philadelphia, the name of which was hardly known, 
should be able to make discoveries, and to frame theories,. 
which had escaped the notice of the enlightened philosophers 
of Europe, was too mortifying to be admitted. He must cer- 
tainly have taken the idea from some one else. An American, 
a being of an inferior order, make discoveries! Impossible. It 
was said, that the abbe Nollet, in 1748, had suggested the 
idea of the similarity of lightning and electricity, in his Le- 
cons de Physique. It is true that the abbé mentions the ideas 
but he throws it out as a bare conjecture, and proposes no 
mode of ascertaining the truth of it. He himself acknowleges, 
that Franklin jirst entertained the bold thought of bringing 
lightning from the heavens, by means of pointed rods fixed 
in the air. The similarity of electricity and lightning is so 
strong, that we need not be surprised at notice being taken 
of it, as soon as electrical phenomena became familiar. We 
find it mentioned by Dr. Wall and Mr. Grey, while the 
science was in its infancy. But the honor of forming a regu- 
lar theory of thunder-gusts, of suggesting a mode of deter- 
mining the truth of it by experiments, and of putting these 
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experiments in practice, and thus establishing his theory 
_ upon a firm and solid basis, is incontestibly due to Franklin. 
D’Alibard, who made the first experiments in France, says, 
that he only followed the track which Franklin had pointed 
out. , 

Tt has been of late asserted, that the honor of complet- 
ing the experiment with the electrical kite, does not belong 
to Franklin. Some late English paragraphs have attributed 
it to some Frenchman, whose name they do not mention; 
and the abbé Bertholon gives it to M. de Romas, assessor to 
the presideal of Nérac; the English paragraphs probably re- 
_ fer to the same person. But a very slight attention will con- 
vince us of the injustice of this procedure. Dr. Franklin’s 
experiment was made in June, 1752; and his letter, giving 
an account of it, is dated October 19, 1752. M. De Romas 
made his first attempt on the 14th of May, 1753, but was 
not successful until the 7th of June; a year after Franklin 
had completed the discovery, and when it was known to all 
the philosophers in Europe. 

s¢ Besides these great principles, Franklin’s letters on elec- 
tricity contain a number of facts and hints, which have con- 
tributed greatly towards reducing this branch of knowlege to 
a science. His friend, Mr. Kinnersley, communicated to him. 
a discovery of the different kinds of electricity excited by rub-. 
bing glass and sulphur. This we have said, was first observed. 
by M. Du Faye; but it was for many years neglected. The phi- 
losophers were disposed to account for the phenomena, rather. 
from a difference in the quantity of electricity collected; and 
even Du Faye himself seems at last to have adopted this doc- 
trine. Franklin at first entertained the same idea; but upon > 
repeating the experiments, he perceived that Mr. Kinnersley 
was right; and that the witreows and resinous electricty of Du 
Faye were nothing more than the positive and negative states - 
which he had before observed; that the glass globe charged 
"positively, or increased the quantity of clectricity on the 
prime conductor, whilst the globe of sulphur diminished its 
| VOL. 1. ORE 7 
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natural quantity, or charged negatively. These experiments 
and observations opened a new field for investigation, upon 
which electricians entered with avidity; and their labors have 
added much to the stock of our knowlege. . 3 

‘sin September, 1752, Franklin entered upon a course of 
experimenis, to determine the state of electricity in the clouds. 
From a number of experiments he formed this conclusion: 
ssthat the clouds of a thunder-gust are most commonly in a 
negative state of clectricity, but sometimes in a positive 
state ;”? and from this it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
‘sthat, for the most part, in thunder-strokes, it is the earth 
that strikes into the clouds, and not the clouds that strike | 
into the earth.” The letter containing these observations is — 
dated in September, 1753; and yet the discovery of ascend- 
ing thunder has been said to be of a modern date, and has 
been attributed to the abbé Bertholon, who bobliehedis his 
memoir on the subject in 1776. 

«¢Franklin’s letters on electricity, have been trdinaletad 
into most of the European languages, and into Latin. In 
proportion as they have become known, his principles have 
been adopted. Some opposition was made to his theories, par- 
ticularly by the abbé Nollet, who was, however, but feebly 
supported, whilst the first philosophers oi Europe stepped 
forth in defence of Franklin’s principles; amongst whom — 
D’Alibard and Beccaria were the most distinguished. The 
opposition has gradually ceased, and the Franklinian system 
is now universally adopted, where science flourishes, 

«‘ The important practical use which Franklin made of his 
discoveries, the securing of houses from injury by lightning, 
has been already mentioned. Pointed conductors are now. 
very common in America; but prejudice has hitherto pre- 
vented their general introduction into Europe, notwithstand-— 
ing the most undoubted proofs of their utility have been given. 
But mankind can with difficulty be brought to lay aside estab- 
lished practices, or to adopt new ones. And perhaps we have 
more reason to be surprised that a practice, however rational, » 
which was proposed about forty years ago, should in that time 
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- have been adopted in so many places, than that it has not uni- 

versally prevailed. It is only by degrees that the great body 

of mankind can be led into new practices, however salutary 
their tendency. It is now nearly eighty years since innocula. 
tion was introduced into Europe and America; and it is so 

far from being general at present, that it will, perhaps, re- 
quire one or two centuries to render it so.” * 

To revert to Dr. Franklin’s political transactions. His 
exertions and examination before the house of commons, hayv- 
ing greatly Contributed to the repeal of the Stamp Act; he 
now turned his attention towards obtaining the repeal of the 
Act restraining the legal tender of paper money in the colonies; 
another grievance they complained of. The ministry had at 
one time agreed to the repeal; not so much to serve the colo- 
nies, as from the impression that they might raise a revenue 
from paper money lent on mortgage, by the parliament ap- 
propriating the interest arising’therefrom. This notion was 
however removed, by Dr. Franklin’s assuring them, that no 
colony would issue money on those terms, and that the advan- 
tage arising to the commerce of Great Britain in America, 
_ from a plentiful currency, would thereby be lost, and the re- 
peal answer no end, if the assemblies were not allowed to 
» appropriate the interest themselves. The measure was afier- 
wards dropt, and the restraint unwisely continued. 

_ As early as the period of these discussions between Great 
Britain and her colonies, the French government appear to 
have begun to take an interest in their affairs. The circum- 
stance is thus alluded to ina letter of Dr. Franklin to his 
son, dated London, Aug. 28, 1767. | 

- «De Guerchy, the French ambassador, is gone home, and 
Mons. Durand is left minister plenipotentiary. He is ex-. 
tremely curious to inform himself in the affairs of America; 
pretends to have a great esteem for me, on account of the 
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'* The same probably will also be the case with respect to the Vaccine 
Inoculation : though undoubtedly its progress has hitherto been more 
Tanid. 
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abilities shown in my examination: has desired to have all 
my political writings; invited me to dine with him, was very 
inquisitive, treated me with great civility, makes me visits, 
&c. I fancy that intriguing nation would like very well to 
meddle on this occasion, and blow up the coals between Great 
Britain and her colonies; but I hope we shall give them no 
oppor tunity.” 

Dr. Franklin was wielitu in his conjectures, but his hibfes 
were not realized; the opportunity was given, and they avail- 
ed themselves of it,—eminently contributing to the separa- 
tion of the two countries. 

Certain resolutions of the town of Boston, respecting trade 
and manufactures, arrived in London about the commence- 
ment of the year. 1768, and occasioned a considerable clamor 5 
they gave Dr. Franklin and the friends of America great 
concern: he endeavored by every means to palliate the affair 
by various writings in the newspapers; and the discontents of 
the British colonies being much the subject of general dis- 
cussion at the time, and greatly misunderstood, he, with a 
view to elucidate the same, and soften the prevalent animo- 
sity against America, wrote and published (in the Chronicle 
of January 7ih,) a piece signed F—S, intitled «« Causes of the 
American. discontents before 1768,” with this inscription: . 
‘s The waves never rise but when the winds blow.” Prov. . 

This short tract, together with his ** dnswer (in Nov. 
1769,) to the queries of Mr. Strahan,” (which were probably 
made under the dictation of administration,) give the best 
account of the then existing complaints of the colonies, and : 
(from their not being attended to,) of the primitive cause of 
the disputes, that produced civil war, and terminated in their 
separation from Great Britain. These papers, interesting | 
for the historian, form in some degree, a complement to these — 


* See also a letter of Dr. Franklin’s, On the rise and progress of the dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and her American colonies: signed “ A well- 
wisher to the king and all his dominions,” and addressed to the printer of 
the Public Advertiser. Private Correspondence, Vol. VI. page 349. 
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‘memoirs; and constitute sufficient proofs of Dr. Franklin’s 
candor and foresight. 

At this time a change of ministry took place, in which 
~ the American business was taken from lord Shelburne, and 
given to lord Hillsborough, as secretary of state for Americas 
anew distinct apartment. There was a talk at the time of 
| getting Dr. Franklin appointed under secretary of state for 
that department; but it fell through, he being considered too 
_ much of an American. 

Lord Hillsborough had formerly, at sundry times, dis- - 
coursed with Dr. Franklin on the subject of the restraining 
act, relative to paper-money: the latter now waited on the 
new minister, in order again to press the repeal of the same; 
but he fourid he had not altered. in the sentiments concerning 
it, which he entertained when at the head of the board of 
trade, and which still continued adverse to it. 

Dr. Franklin took this opportunity of conversing with his 
lordship concerning the particular affair with which he was 
charged by his Pennsylvania constituents, relative to the 
change of government in that province; giving him a detail 
of all the proceedings hitherto, the delays it had experienced, 
and its present situation.. He promised him he would inquire 
into the matter, and would talk with him further upon it: his 
lordship expressed great satisfaction at the good disposition 
that he said appeared now to be general in America, with 
regard to the British government, according to his last ad- 
vices; and added, that he had by his majesty’s order, written 
the most healing letters to the several governors, Which if 
shown to the assemblies, as he supposed they would be, could 
not but confirm that good disposition. 

_ These expectations were not however realized: the Ameri- 
cans began to be sensible of their own consequence, and the 
inhabitants of Boston, at a public meeting on the 27th Octo- 
ber, 1767, entered into a variety of resolutions for encourag- 
ing manufactures, promoting economy, and restraining the 
use of foreign superfluities. These resolutions, all of which 
were highly prejudicial to the trade of Great Britain, con- 
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tained a long list of articles which it was either determined 
not to use af all, or at least in the smallest possible quanti- 
ties. A subscription was opened at the same time, and a com- 
mittee appointed, for the increase of their old manufactures, 
and the establishment of new ones. Among other things it 
was determined to give particular encouragement to the mak- 
ing of paper, glass, and other commodities that were liable 
to the payment of the new duties upon importation. It was 
also resolved to restrain the expense of funerals, to reduce 
dress to a degree of primitive simplicity and plainness, and 
in general not to purchase any commodities from the mother 
country that could be procured in any of the colonies. = 

All these resolutions were either adopted, or similar ones 
entered into, by most if not all the other colonies on the con- 
tinent. — | 

Though the colonies never pretended an exemption from 
contributing to the common expenses necessary to the pros- 
perity of the empire, they continued to assert that. having 
parliaments of their own, and not having representatives in 
that of Great Britain, their own parliaments were the only 
proper judges of what. they could and ought to contribute in 
this case; and that the English parliament had no right to 
take their money without their consent. They considered the | 
British empire not as a single state, but as comprehending 
many; and though the parliament of Great Britain had arro-— 
gated to itself the power of taxing the colonies, it had no 
more right to do so, than it had to tax Hanover: both coun- 
tries had the same king, but not the same legislatures. The 
Americans conceiving-their rights thus established, were de- 
termined to maintain them; and they accordingly opposed to 
the acts of a venal court, resolved to subjugate them to its 
authority, that calm, steady perseverance, worthy of men 
who were determined to be free. / 

In 1772, lord Hillsborough gave in his resignation, al 
sioned, as was supposed, from some mortification he had ex-' 
perienced, or the evident dislike of the king to his adminis- 
tration, which he conceived had tended to weaken the affec- 
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tion and respect of the colonies for a royal government—a 
sentiment which Dr. Franklin had taken every proper means 
to encourage, by the communication of suitable information 
and convincing proofs derived from America. But the doc- 
tor was not only instrumental in the dismissal of this minis- 
ter, but perhaps in the appointment of his successor: for com- 
plaining of lord Hillsborough one day at court, to a person 
of considerable influence, that person told him, that the Ame- 
ricans were represented by his lordship as an unquiet people, 
not easily satisfied with any ministry; that however it was 
thought too much occasion had been given them to dislike the 
present; .and he asked him, whether, in case he should be 
‘removed, he could name another likely to be more accepta- 
ble to the colonies? Dr. Franklin instantly replied, « Yes, 
there is lord Dartmouth—we liked him very well when he 
was at the head of the board formerly, and in all probability 
should again.”? This was probably reported: what influence 
it may have had is uncertain; but shortly after lord Dart- 
mouth was actually appointed to succeed lord Hillsborough, 
to the great satisfaction of all the friends of America. 

Dr. Franklin, it appears, had about this time a strong in- 
clination to return to America, though well pleased with his 
residence in England, where; as he writes to his son, « No- 
thing can be more agreeable than my situation, more espe- 
cially as I hope for less embarrassment from the new ad- 
ministration. A general respect paid me by the learned, a 
number of friends and acquaintance among them, with whom 
{ have a pleasing intercourse; a character of so much weight, 
that it has protected me when some in power would have done 
me injury, and continued me in an office" they would have 
deprived me of; my company so much desired, that I seldom 
dine at home in winter, and could spend the whole summer 
in the country-houses of inviting friends if I chose it. Learn- 
ed and ingenious foreigners that come to England, almost all. 
_ make a point of visiting me (for my reputation is still higher 
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abroad than here); several of the foreign ambassadors have 
assiduously cultivated my acquaintance, treating me as one 
of their corps, partly I believe from the desire they have from 
time to time of hearing something of American affairs, an 
object become of importance in foreign courts, who begin to 
hope Britain’s alarming power will be diminished by the de- 
fection of her colonies; and partly, that they may have an 
opportunity of introducing me to the gentlemen of their 
country who desire it. The king too has lately been heard to 
speak of me with regard. These are flattering circumstances 5 
but a violent longing for home sometimes seizes me, which I 
can no otherwise subdue, but by promising myself a return 
next spring, or next autumn, and so forth. As to returning 
hither, if I once go back, I have no thoughts of it. Tam too 
far advanced in life to propose three voyages more.” I have 
some important affairs to settle at home, and considering my 
double expenses here and there, I hardly think my salaries 
fully compensate the disadvantages. The late change, how- 
ever, (of the American minister) being thrown into the ba- 
lance, determines me to stay another winter.” . 
Lord Dartmouth had heretofore expressed great personal 
regard for Dr. Franklin, who now found himself rahe wery 
good terms with this new minister. | " 
As an explanatory introduction to a transaction of muck 
interest and importance in the annals of Dr. Franklin, 
which made a considerable noise at this time, (1773-4.) and 
which has not hitherto been satisfactorily developed to the 
public, it may be proper to revert a few years back to the 
history of the colony of Massachusetts; for which purpose 
the following short sketch, from an unknown Oe is ae 


mitted. 


v Notwithstanding, after Dr. Franklin’s return to America, in the 
spring of 1775, the welfare of his country again induced him to cross 
the Atlantic in 1776, and undertake, at the age of seventy-one, infirm, 
and exposed to be captured by the enemy, a winter’s voyage, to France; 
whence he had again to cross the Atlantic in his return home; i in 1785,, 
being then in his eightieth year. 
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- From the royal and ministerial assurances given in favor 
of America in the year 1769, the subsequent repeal in 1770, 
of five-sixths of the duties which had been imposed in 1767; 
together with the renewal of the mercantile intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, many hoped that the 
contention between the two countries was finally closed. In 
all the provinces excepting Massachusetts, appearances seem- 
ed to favor that opinion. Many incidents operated there to 
the prejudice of that harmony which had began elsewhere to 
“return. The stationing a military force among them was a 
permanent source of uneasiness. The royal army had been 
brought thither with the avowed design of enforcing submis- 
sion to the mother country. Speeches from the throne, and 
addresses from both houses of parliament, had taught them 
to look upon the inhabitants as factious turbulent citizens, 
who aimed at throwing off all subordination to Great Bri- 
tains they on the other hand were accustomed to look upon 
the soldiery as instruments of tyranny, sent on purpose to 
dragoon them out of their liberties. Mutual insults and pro- 
vocations were the consequence. 
_ 6 Qn the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, a tumult be- 
tween the town’s-people and a party of the soldiers took 
place. In this the latter fired on the former and killed seve- 
ral of them. Moderate men interposed and prevented a ge- 
neral carnage. ‘The events of this tragical night sunk deep 
in the minds of the citizens, The anniversary of it was ob- 
served with great solemnity. Their ablest speakers were suc- 
cessively employed to deliver an annual oration, to preserve 
the remembrance of it fresh in their minds. On these occa- 
_ sions, the blessings of liberty—the horrors of slavery—and 
a variety of such popular topics were displayed in elegant 
language, and presented to the public view in their most 
pleasing or most hideous forms. 
_« The obstacles to returning harmony, which have already 


- been mentioned, were increased by making the judges in 


Massachusetts independent of the province. Bes merly they 
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had been paid by yearly grants from the assembly; but from | 
the year 1772, Peter Oliver, the chief, justice of the supe- 
rior court, received his salary from the crown. This was re- 
sented by the assembly as a species of bribery, tending to 
bias his judicial determinations in favor of the mother coun- 
try. They made it the foundation of an impeachment; but 
this produced no other consequence than a dissolution of the 
assembly which prosecuted the uncourtly measure. | 

«‘ A personal animosity between governor Bernard, lieu- 
tenant-governor Hutchinson, and some distinguished patriots 
in Massachusetts, contributed to perpetuate a flame of dis- 
content in that province, though elsewhere it had visibly 
abated. ‘This was worked up in the year 1778 to a high pitch 
by a singular combination of circumstances. Some letters 
had been written in the course of the dispute by heutenant- 
governor Hutchinson, Mr. Oliver, and others in Boston, to_ 
persons in power and office in England, which contained a 
very unfavorable representation of public affairs, and tended 
to show the necessity of coercive measures, and of changing 
the chartered system of provincial government. These let- 
ters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, agent of the pro- 
vince, who transmitted them to his constituents. ‘The indig- 
nation and animosity “which was excited on their perusal, 
knew no bounds. The house of representatives agreed on a 
petition and remonstrance to his majesty, in which they 
charged their governor and lieutenant-governor with being 
_ betrayers of their trust, and of the people they governed; 
and of giving private, partial, and false information. They 
also declared them enemies to the colonies, and prayed for 
justice against them, and for their speedy removal from their 
places. 

«This petition and remonstrance thie transmitted to 
England, the merits of it were discussed before his majesty’s 
privy council. After a hearing before that board, in which 
Dr. Franklin represented the province of Massachusetts, the 
governor and lieutenant-governor were acquitted. Mr. Wed- 
derburn, (afterwards lord Loughborough,) who defended the — 
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accused royal servants, in the course of his pleadings, in- 

veighed against Dr. Franklin in the bitterest language, as 
the fomenter of the disputes between the two countries. It 
was no protection to this venerable sage, that being the agent 
of Massachusetts, he conceived it his duty to inform his con- 
stituents of letters written on public affairs, calculated to 
overturn their chartered constitution. The age, respectable 
character, and highly literary rank of the subject of the phi- 
lippic of—< The pert, prim, prater of the northern race,’ (as 
the satiric poet Churchill designates Wedderburn,) turned the 
attention of the public on the transaction. The insult offered 
to one of their public agents, and especially to one who was 
both the idol and ornament of his country, sunk deep into the 
minds of the Americans: that a faithful servant, whom they 
_ loved: and almost adored, should be insulted for discharging 
his official duty, rankled in their hearts.’’” 

Dr. Franklin teld Mr. Lee, one of his counsel, after the 
business was concluded, that he was indifferent to Mr. Wed- 
derburn’s: speech, but that he was indeed sincerely sorry to 
see the lords of council behave so indecently; manifesting, in 
the rudest manner, the great pieasure they received from the 
solicitor’s speech; that dernier court, he said, before whom all 
the colony affairs were tried, was not likely to act in a candid’ 
and impartial manner upon any future American question. 
They showed, he added, that the coarsest language can be 
grateful to the politest ear. te 

The following short statement of Dr. Franklin’s behaviour 
before the privy council, from the pen of Dr. Priestly, (who 
was present) may not be deemed uninteresting. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Priestly, dated Northumber- 

land, United States, Nov. 10, 1802. ! 
‘¢ shall proceed to relate some particulars. respecting Dr. 

Franklin’s behavior, when lord Loughborough, (then Mr. 

~ Wedderburn, pronounced his violent invective against him at 


w See the Examinations, yol. TV. p. 109, of this edition. 
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the privy council, on his presenting the complaints of the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts against their governor. Some of the 
particulars may be thought amusing. 

«©On the morning of the day on which the cause was to be. 
heard, I met Mr. Burke, in Parliament street, accompanied 
by Dr. Douglas, afterwards bishop of Carlisle; and after 
introducing us to each other as men of letters, he asked me 
whither I was going? I said I could tell him where I wished to 
go. He then asking me where it was, I said to the privy-coun- 
cil, but that I was afraid I could not get admission. He then 
desired me to go along with him. Accordingly I did; but 
when we got into the anti-room, we found it quite filled with 
persons as desirous of getting admission as ourselves. Seeing 
this, I said we should never get through the crowd. He said, 
‘give me your arm;” and locking it fast in his, he soon made 
his way to the door ef the privy-council. I then said, «Mr. 
Burke, you are an excellent leader:”’ he replied, «I wish 
other persons thought so too.” 

_ After waiting a short time, the door of the privy-council 
asians and we entered the first, when Mr. Burke took his 
stand behind. the first chair next to the president, and I behind 
that the next to his. When the business was opened, it was 
sufficiently evident, from the speech of Mr. Wedderburn, 
who was counsel for the governor, that the real object of 
the court was to insult Dr. Franklin. All this time he stood 
in a corner* of the room, not far from sake without the — 
apparent emotion. 

Mr. Dunning, who was the leading counsel on the pa of 
the colony, was so hoarse, that he could hardly make him-’ 
self heard; and Mr. Lee, who was the second, spoke but 
feebly in reply; so that Mr. Wedderburn had a complete tri- 
umph. At the sallies of his sarcastic wit, all the members of 
the council, the president himself (lord Gower) not excepted, 
frequently laughed outright. No person belonging to the 
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council behaved with decent gravity, except lord North, who, 
coming late, took his stand behind the chair opposite to me. 

When the business was over, Dr. Franklin, in going out, 
took me by the hand, in a manner that indicated some feel- 
ing. I soon followed him, and going through the anti-room, 
saw Mr. Wedderburn there, surrounded with a circle of his 
friends and admirers. Being known to*him, he stepped for- 
wards as if to speak to me; but 1 turned aside, and made 
what haste I could out of the place. 

The next morning I breakfasted with the doctor, when he 
said, «* he had never before been so sensible of the power of 
a good conscience; for if he had not considered the thing for 
which he had been so much insulted, as one of the best ac- 
tions of his life, and what he should certainly do again in 
the same circumstances, he could not have supported it.’ He 
was accused of clandestinely procuring certain letters, con- 
taining complaints of the governor, and sending them to 
America, with a view to excite their animosity against him, 
and thus to embroil the two countries. But he assured me, 
that he did not even know that such letters existed, till they 
were brought to him as agent for the colony, in order to be 
sent to his constituents; and the cover of the letters on 
_ which the direction had been written, being lost, he only 
guessed at the person to whom they were addressed, by the 
contents. 

That Dr. Franklin, notwithstanding bi did not show it at 
the time, was much impressed by the business of the privy- 
- council, appeared from this circumstance: when he attended 
there, he was dressed in a suit of Manchester velvet; and 
Silas Deane told me, when they met at Paris, to sign the 
treaty between France and America, he purposely put on that 
suit. . 

The publication of the letters of Hutchinson and Oliver, by 
the legislature of Massachusetts, and the transmission of at- 
tested copies of the same, with their address, eventually pro- 
duced a duel between Mr. William Whately, (brother of the 
deceased Mr. Thomas Whately, secretary to the treasury, 
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to whom the letters were originally addressed, and in whose 
possession they were supposed to have been at the time of 
his death, in 1772,) and Mr. John Temple,* of Boston, New 
England; each of whom had been suspected of having been 
instrumental in procuring the letters, and sending them to 
‘America. This tragical event, which Dr. Franklin could not 
foresee, nor had am opportunity of preventing, was mali- 
ciously made use of hy his enemies to cast an odium on his 
character. 


The following account of the whole of this mysterious 
affair is taken from a manuscript in Dr. Franklin’s own 
hand-writing, found among his papers; evidently drawn up 
with a view to justify his conduct with respect to those fa- 
mous letters, and the unfortunate event that resulted there-_ 
fr om, § and probably with the intent of inserting it in his me- 
moirs, | had he continued them to that period of his life. For 
these reasons the editor conceives it his duty to embody it 
with the present work, as well for the justification of his il- 
lustrious relative, as an historical document respecting a 
transaction important in the American annals, and which has 
never before been thoroughly elucidated. , 

Dr. Franklin may be considered as thus again cont 3 
his own memoirs. 


HAVING been from my youth more or less engaged in 
public affairs, it has often happened tome in the course of 
my life, to be censured sharply for the part I took in them. 
Such censures I have generally passed over in silence, con- 
ceiving, when they were just, that I ought rather to amend 
than defend; and when they were undeserved, that a little 
time would justify me. Much experience has confirmed my 
a 

¥ Afterwards sir John Temple, and for several years British consul in 
the United States. 
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opinion of the propriety of this conduct ; for notwithstanding 
the frequent, and sometimes the virulent, attacks which the 
jostlings of party interests have drawn upon me, I have had 
the felicity of bringing down to a good old age as fair a re- 
putation (may I be permitted to say it) as most public men 
that I have known, and have never had reason to repent my 
- neglecting to defend it. 

I should therefore (persisting as old men ought to do in 
old habits) have taken no notice of the late invective of the 
‘solicitor-general, nor of the abundant abuse in the papers, 
were [ not urged to it by my friends, who say, that the first 
being delivered by a public oflicer of government, before a 
high and most respectable court, the privy council, and coun- 
tenanced by its report, and the latter having that for its foun- 
dation, it behoves me, more especially as I am about leaving 
this country, to furnish them with the knowlege of such facts 
- as may enable them to justify to others their good opinion of 
me. ‘This compels me to the present undertaking; for other- 
wise, having, for some time past, been gradually losing all 
public connexions, declining my agencies, determining on re- 
tiring to my little family, that I might enjoy the remainder of 
life in private repose, indifferent to the opinion of courtiers, 
as having nothing to seck or wish among them, and being 
secure, that time would soon lay the dust which prejudice and 
party have so lately raised, I should not think of giving my- 
self the trouble of writing, and my friends of reading, an 

apology for my political conduct. 

That this conduct may be better understood, and its con- 
sistency more apparent, it seems necessary that I should first 
explain the principles on which I have acted. It has long ap- 
peared to me that the only true British policy was that 
which aimed at the good of the whole British empire, not 
that which sought the advantage of one part in the disad- 
vantage of the others: therefore all measures of procuring 
- gain to the mother country arising from loss to her colo- 
nies, and all of gain to the colonies, arising from or oc- 


casioning loss to Britain, especially where the gain was 
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small and the loss great, every abridgment. of the power of 
the mother country, where that power was not prejudicial to 
the liberties of the colonists, and every diminution of the 
privileges of the colonists, where they were not prejudicial 
to the welfare of the mother country, I, inmy own mind, con- 
demned as improper, partial, unjust, and mischievous; tend- 
ing to create dissentions, and weaken that union, on which 
the strength, solidity, and duration of the empire greatly de- 
pended; and I opposed, as far as my little powers went, all 
proceedings either here or in America, that in my opinion . 
had such tendency. Hence it has often happened to me, that 
while I have been thought here too much of an American, 
I have in America been deemed too much of an Englishman. 

From a thorough inquiry (on occasion of the stamp act) 
into the nature of the connection between Britain and the 


colonies, I became convinced, that the bond of their union is 


not the parliament but the king. That in removing to Ame- 
rica, a country out of the realm, they did not carry with 
them the statutes then existing; for if they did, the Puritans 
must have been subject there to the same grievous act of con- 
formity, tithes, spiritual courts, &c., which they meant to be 
free from by going thither; and in vain would they have left 
their native country, and all the conveniences and comforts 
of its improved state, to combat the hardships of a new set- 
tlement in a distant wilderness, if they had taken with 
them what they meant to fly from, or if they had left a 
power behind them capable of sending the same chains after 
them, to bind them in America. They took with them, how- 
ever, by compact, their allegiance to the king, and a legisla- 
tive power for the making a new body of laws with his assent, 
by which they were to be governed. Hence they became dis- 
tinct states, under the same prince, united as Ireland is to the 
crown, but not to the realm of England, and governed each 
by its own laws, though with the same sovereign, and hay- 
ing each the right of granting its own moncy to that sove- 
reign. | ‘ 
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At the same time, I considered the king’s supreme antho- 
rity over all the colonies, as of the greatest importance to 
them, affording a dernier resort for settling all their disputes, 
a means of preserving peace among them with each other, 
and a centre in which their common force might be united 
against a common enemy: this authority, I therefore thought, 
when acting within its due limits, should be ever as carefully 
supported by the colonists as by the inhabitants of Britain. 

In conformity with these principles, and as agent for the 
colonies, I opposed the stamp act, and endeavored to obtain 
its repeal, as an infringement of the rights of the colonists, 
of no real advantage to Britain, since she might ever be sure 
of greater aids from our voluntary grants, than she could 
expect from arbitrary taxes, as by losing our respect and 
affection, on which much of ker commerce with us depended, 
she would lose more in that commerce than she could pos- 
sibly gain by such taxes, and as it was detrimental to the 
harmony which had till then so happily subsisted, and which - 
was so essential to the welfare of the whole. And to keep up 
as much as in me lay, a reverence for the king, and a re- 
spect for the British nation on that side of the water, and on 
this, some regard for the colonies (both tending to promote 
that harmony,) I industriously on all occasions, in my letters 
to America, represented the measures that were grievous to 
them, as being neither royal nor national measures, but the 
schemes of an administration, which wished te recommend itself 
for its ingenuity in finance, or to avail itself of new revenues 
in creating, by places and pensions, new dependencies; for that 
the king was a good and gracious prince, and the people of 
Britain their real friends. And on this side the water, I re- 
presented the people of America as fond of Britain, concern- 
ed for its interests and its glory, and without the least desire 
-of a separation from it. In both cases, I thought and still 
think, I did not exceed the bounds of truth, and I have the 
heart-felt satisfaction attending good intentions, even when 
they are not successiul. 

VOL... TE h 
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With these sentiments I could not but see with concern 
the sending of troops to Boston; and their behavior to the 
people there, gave me infinite uneasiness, as I apprehended 
from that measure the worst of consequences ;—a breach be- 
tween the two countries. And I was the more concerned 
when I found, that it was considered there as a national mea- 
sure, (since none here opposed it,) and as a proof that Bri- 
tain had no longer a parental regard for them. I myself in 
conversation sometimes spoke of it in this light, and I own 
with some resentment, (being myself a native of that country) 
till lwas, to my great surprise, assured by a gentleman of cha- 
racter and distinction, (whom I am not at present per initted to 
name) that not only the measure I particularly censured so 
warmly, but all the other grievances we complained of, took 
their rise, not from the government here, but were projected, 
proposed to administration, solicited, and obtained, by some of 
the most respectable among the Americans themselves; as ne- 
. cessary measures for the welfare of that country. As I could 
not readily assent to the probability of this, he undertook to 
convince me, and he hoped through me (as their agent here)my 
countrymen. Accordingly, he called on me some days after, 
and produced to me these very letters from lieutenant-gover- 
nor Hutchinson, secretary Oliver, and others, which eta 
since been the subject of so much discussion. 

‘Though astonished, I could not but confess myself con- 
vinced, and I was ready, as he desired, to convince my coun- 
trymen; for I saw, I felt indeed by its effect upon myself, the 
tendency it must have towards a reconciliation; which for the 
cominon good I earnestly wished; it appeared, moreover, my 
duty to give my constituents intel lial of such importance 
to their affairs;—but there was some difficulty, as this gen- 
tleman would not permit copies to be taken of the letters; 
and if that could have been done, the authenticity of those 
copies might have been doubted and disputed. My simple 
account of them, as papers I had scen, would have been 
still less certain; I therefore wished to have the use of the 
originals for that purpese, which I at length obtained, on 
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_ these express conditions: that they should not be printed, that 

no copies should be taken of them, that they should be shown 
only to a few of the leading people of the government, and 
that they should be carefully returned. 

I accepted those conditions, and under the same transmit- 
ted the original letters to the committee of correspondence | 
at Boston, without taking or reserving any copy of them for 
myself. I agreed the more willingly to the restraint, from an 
apprehension that a publication might, considering the state 
of irritation in which the minds of the people there had long 
been kept, occasion some riot of mischievous consequence. 
I had no other scruple in sending them, for as they had been 
handed about here to injure that people, why not use them 
for their advantage? The writers, too, had taken the same 
liberty with the letters of others, transmitting hither those of 
Rosne and Auchmuty, in confirmation of their own calumnies 
against the Americans; copies of some of mine too, had been 
returned here by officers of government; why then should 
theirs be exempt from the same treatment? ‘To whom they 
had been directed here I could only conjecture; for I was 
not informed, and there was no address upon them when I 
received them. My letter, in which I inclosed them, express- 
ed more fully the motives abovementioned for sending them, 
and I shall presently give an extract of so much as related 
to them. 

But as it has, on the contrary, been roundly asserted, that 
I did not, as agent, transmit those letters to the assembly’s 
committee of correspondence; that I sent them to a junto, 
my peculiar correspondents; that fearing to be known as the 
person who sent them, I had insisted on the keeping that cir- 
cumstance a secret; that I had «* shown the utmost solicitude 
to have that secret kept;” and as this has been urged as a 
demonstrative proof, that I was conscious of guilt in the man- 
ner of obtaining them, and therefore feared a discovery so 
much as to have been afraid of putting my name to the letter 
in which I inclosed them, and which only appeared to be 
mine by my well-known hand writing; I would here, previ- 
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ous to that extract, observe, that on the same paper was first 
written the copy of a preceding letter, which had been first 
signed by meas usual; and, accordingly, the letter now in 
question began with these words, « The above is a copy of my 
last;? and all the first part of it was on business transacted 
by me relating to the affairs of the province, and particularly 
to two petitions sent to me as agent by the assembly, to be 
presented to the king. These circumstances must to every per- 
son there have as clearly shown me to be the writer of that 
letter, as my well-known hand must have done to those pecu- 
liar correspondenis of my own, to whom it is said I sent it. 
If then I hoped to be concealed by not signing my name to 
such a letter, I must have been as silly as that bird, which is 
supposed to think itself unseen when it has hid only its head. 
And if I could depend on my correspondents keeping secret, 
a letter and a transaction which they must needs know were | 
mine, I might as weil have trusted them with my name, and 
could have had no motive for omitting it. In trath, all Din- 
sisted on was, (in pursuance of my engagement) that the let- 
ters should not be printed cr copied; but I had not at the 
time the least thought or desire of keeping my part in that 
transaction a secret; and, therefore, so far from requesting 
it, I did not so much as give the smallest intimation, even 
that it would be agreeable to me not to be mentioned on the 
occasion. And if I had had that inclination, I must have been 
very weak indeed to fancy, that the person I wrote to, 
all the rest of the committee of correspondence, five other 
persons named, and ‘such others as the committee might think 
fit to show them to,” with three gentlemen here to whom I 
had communicated the matter, should all keep as a secret on | 
my account what I did not state as a secret, or request shot 
be concealed. | 

So much of the letter as relates to the governor's ete, is 
as follows: 

«¢ On this occasion [ think it fit to acquaint you, that ria 
has late!y fallen into my hands part of a correspondence that 
I have reason to believe laid the foundation of most, if mot 
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all our present evievances, I am not at Jiberiy to tell 
through what channel I received it; and I have engaged that 
it shall not be printed, nor any copies taken of the whole, or 
any part of it; but I am allowed to let it be seen by some men. 
of worth in the province, for their satisfaction only. In con- 
fidence of your preserving inviolably my engagement, I send 
you inclosed the original letters, to obviate every pretence 
of unfairness in copying, interpolation, or omission. The 
hands of the gentlemen will be well known. Possibly they 
may not like such an exposal of their conduct, however ten-. 
derly and privately it may be managed. But if they are good 
men, or pretend to be such, and agree that all good men wish 
a good understanding and harmony to subsist between the colo- 
nies and their mother country, they ought the less to regret, 
that at the smail expense of their reputation for sincerity and 
public spirit among their compatriots, so desirable an event 
may in some degree be forwarded. For my own part, I cannot 
but acknowlege, that my resentment against this country, for 
its arbitrary measures in governing us, conducted by the late 
minister, has, since my conviction by these papers, that those 
measures were projected, advised, and called for, by men of 
character among ourselves, and whose advice must therefore 
be attended with all the weight that was proper to mislead, 
and which could therefore scarce fail of misleading; my own 
resentment, I say, has by this means been exceedingly abated. 
I think they must have the same effect with yous but I am not, 
as I have said, at liberty to make the letters public. I can. 
only allow them to be seen by yourself, by the other gentle- 
men of the committee of correspondence, by Messrs. Bow- 
doin and Pitts of the council, and doctors Chauncey, Cooper, 
and Winthrop, with a few such other gentlemen as you may 
think fit to show them to. After being some months in your 
possession, you are requested to return them to me. 
_. As to the writers, I can easily as well as charitably con- 
ceive it possible, that a man educated in prepossessions of the 
unbounded authority of parliament, &c. may think unjusti- 
fiable every opposition even to its unconstitutional exactions, 
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and imagine it their duty to suppress, as much as in them 
lies, such opposition. But when I find them bartering away 
the liberties of tueir native country for posts, and negotiat- 
ing for salaries and pensions extorted from the people; and 
conscious of the odium these might be attended with, calling 
for troops to protect and secure the enjoyment of them; when 
I see them exciting jealousies in the crown, and provoking it 
to work against so great a part of its faithful subjects; creat- 
ing enmities between the different countries of which the em- 
pire consists; occasioning a great expense to the old country 
for suppressing or preventing imaginary rebellions in the 
new, and to the new country for the payment of needless 
gratifications to useless officers and enemies; I cannot but 
doubt their sincerity even in the political principles they pro- 
fess, and deem them mere time-servers, seeking their own 
private emolument, through any quantity of public mischief; 
betrayers of the interest, not of their native country only, but 
of the government they pretend to serve, and of the whole 
English empire. 

«sWith the greatest esteem and respect, I have the honor 
to be, sir, your and the committee’s most obedient humble 
servant, | B. FRANKLIN.” 


My next letter is of Jan. 5th, 1773, to the same gentleman, 
beginning with these words.—«I did myself the honor of 
writing to you on the 2d of December past, inclosing some 
original letters from persons at Boston, which I hope got 
safe to hand.”’—And then goes on with other business trans- 
acted by me as agent, and is signed with my name as usual. 
In truth I never sent an anonymous letter to any person in 
America, since my residence in London, unless where two or — 
more letters happened to be on the same paper, the first a 
copy of a preceding letter, and the subsequent referring to 
the preceding; in that case, I may possibly have omitted om 
ing more than one of them as unnecessary. 

The first letter, ron pd the receipt of the papers, is 
dated Boston, March 24th, 1773, and begins thus: «1 have 
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just received your favor of the 2d December last, with. the 
several papers inclosed, for which I am much obliged to you. 
f have communicated them to some cf the gentlemen you 
mentioned. They are of opinion, that though it might be in- 
convenient to publish them, yet it might be expedient to have 
copies taken and left on this side the water, as there may be 
a necessity to make some use of them hereafter: however, I 
read to them what you had wrote to me upon the occasion, 
and told them I could by no means consent copies of them 
or any part of them should be taken without your express 
leave; that I would write to you upon the subject, and should 
_ strictly conform to your directions.” 

The next letter, dated April 20th, 1773, begins thn: 
«s¥ wrote you in my last, that the gentlemen to whom I had 
communicated the papers you sent me under cover of yours 
of the 2d of December last, were of opinion that they ought 
to be retained on this side the water, to be hereafter employed 
as the exigency of our affairs may require, or at least that 
authenticated copies ought to be taken before they are return- 
ed: I shall have, I find, a very difficult task properly to con- 
duct this matter, unless you obtain leave for their being re- 
tained or copied. I shall watt your directions on this head, 
and hope they will be such as will be agreeable to all the 
gentlemen, who unanimously are of opinion, that it can by 
no means answer any valuable purpose to send them here for 
the inspection of a few persons, barely to satisfy their curi- 
osity.”” 

On the 9th of March I wrote to the same person, not hav- 
ing then received the preceding letters, and mentioned my 
having written to him on the 2d of December and 5th of 
January; and knowing what use was made against the peo- 
ple there, of every trifling mob; and fearing lest if the let- 
ters should, contrary to my directions, be made public, some- 
thing more serious of the kind might happen, I concluded 
that letter thus: ««I must hope that great care will be taken 
to keep our people quiet, since nothing is more wished for by 
our enemies, than that by insurrections, we should give a 
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good pretence for increasing the military among us, and put- 
ting us under more severe restraints. And it must be evident 
to all, that by our rapidly increasing strength, we shall soon 
become of so much importance, that none of our just claims 
or privileges will be, as heretofore, unattended to, nor any 
security we can wish for our rights be denicd us.” 

Mine of May 6th, begins thus: «I have received none of 
your favors since that of Nov. 28th. I have since written to 
you of the following dates, Dec. 2d, Jan. 5th, March 9th, and 
April 3d, which [ hope got safe to hand.” Thus in two out 
of three letters subsequent to that of Dec. 2d, which inclosed 
the governor’s letters, I mentioned my writing that letter, 
which shows I could have no intention of concealing my hav- 
ing written it; and that therefore the assertion of my sending 
it anonymously is without probability. 

In mine of June 2d, 1773, I acknowlege the recepit of his 
letter of March 24th, and not being able to answer immedi- 
ately his request of leave to copy the letters, I said nothing 
of them then, postponing that subject to an opportunity 
which was expected two days after: viz. June 4th, when my 
letter of that date concludes thus, «* As to the letters I com- 
municated to you, though I have not been able to obtain leave 
to take copies or publish them, FE have permission to let the 
originals remain with you, as long as you may think it of 
any use to have the originals in possession.” ; 

In mine of July 1773, 1 answer the above of April 20, 
as follows: «The Ietters communicated to you were not 
merely to satisfy the curiosity of any, but it was thought 
there might be a use in showing them to some friends of the 
province, and even to some of the governor’s party, for their 
more certain information concerning his conduct and politics, 
though the letters were not made quite public. I believe I 
have since written to you, that there was no occasion to re- 
turn them speedily; and though I cannot obtain leave as yet 
to suffer copies to be taken of them, I am allowed to say, 
that they may be shewn and read to whom and as many as 
you think proper.” 
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The same person wrote tome June 14th, 1773, in these 
terms: «I have endeavored inviolably to keep to your injunc- 
tions with respect to the papers you sent me; I have shewn 
them only to such persons as you directed; no one person, 
except Dr. Cooper and one of the committee, knows from 
whom they came, or to whom they were sent: I have con- 
stantly avoided mentioning your name upon the occasion, so 
that it never need be known (if you incline to keep it a secret) 
who they came from, and to whom they were sent; and J 
desire, so far as Lam concerned, my name may not be mention- 
ed; for it may be a damage to me. I thought it however my 
duty to communicate them as permitted, as they contained 
matters of importance that very nearly affected the govern- 
ment. And notwithstanding all my care and precaution, it is 
now publicly known that such letters are here. Considering 
the number of persons who were to see them, (not less than 
ten or fifteen) it is astonishing they did not get air before.’”— 
Then he goes on to relate how the assembly having heard of 
_ them, obliged him to produce them; but engaged not to print 
them; and that they afterwards did nevertheless print them, 
having got over that engagement by the appearance of copies 
in the house, produced by a member who it was reported had 
just received them from England. This letter concludes, «1 | 
have done all in my power strictly to.conform to your restric- 
tions, bat from the circumstances above related, you must be ~ 
sensible it was impossible to prevent the letters being made 
public, and therefore hope I shall be free from all blame re- 
specting this matter.” 

This letter accounts for its being, wneacpectedly to me, made 
a secret in Boston that I had sent the letters. The gentleman 
to whom I sent them had his reasons for desiring not to be 
known as the person who received and communicated them; 
but as this would have been suspected, if it were known that 
I sent them, that circumstance was to be kept a secret. Ac: 

VO. T. a Yi 
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cordingly they were given to another, to be by him produced 
by the committee.? 

My answer to this was of July 25th, 1773, as follows: « E 
am favored with yours of June 14th, containing some copies 
of the resolves of the committee.upon the letters. -I see by 
your account of the transaction, that you could not well pre- 
vent what was done. As to the report of other copies being 
come from England, I think that could not be. It was an ex- 
pedient to disengage the house.* I hope the possession of the 


% When Dr. Franklin put in his answer to the bill in Chancery, which. 


had been filed against him in the name of Mr. Whately, he demurred to 
two of the interrogatories which it contained, and by which he was re- 
quired to name the person in England from whom he had received the let- 
ters in question, and also the person in America to whom they had by him 


been transmitted; and declined making any disclosure of their names. 


This demurrer was however overruled; and he was ordered to \answer 
these interrogatories: but feeling that his doing so would be a violation 
of his engagement to the person from whom he had received the letters, 
and probably injurious to the person to whom they had been sent, he 
thought it incumbent on him te return to America, and thereby avoid 


the breach of his engagement, and he appears to have done this consci- 
entiously; and so completely, that the person from whom the letters 


were received, was never ascertained; nor were any of the conjectures. 


respecting that person founded upon, or suggested by any infidelity or 


indiscretion on the part of Dr. Franklin. He was not however under an 
equal obligation to secrecy, in regard to the person to whom the letters 
were immediately transmitted; and he therefore confidentially informed. a 
friend of his, (Dr. Bancroft, to whom the editor is indebted for this note) 
that they had been sent to Mr. Cushing, then speaker of the house of 


representatives of the Massachusetts’ Bay; with whom it was Dr. Frank- 
lin’s duty, as agent for the assembly of that province, to correspond:— — 
a fact now ascertained in his PauvaTEe CorrEsPONDENCE, PartIL, and 


which there is no longer any motive for concealing. 


®Men sometimes think it allowable to act improperly for abet they 
consider as geod purposes. This was done at Boston, in regard to the let- 
ters under consideration:—a publication of these letters was deemed of 


the highest importance, by the leading members of the house of represen- — 


tatives; and copies of them were therefore made unwarrantably; and 


these, thé late Mr. Hancock was induced to bring forward in that house, 
of which he was a member, and to declare that they had been sent tq him 
from England; a declaration which could not have been true. 
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originals, and the proceedings upon them will be attended 
with salutary effects to the province, and then I shall be well 
pleased.—I_ observe what you mention, that no person be- 
sides Dr. Cooper and one of the committee knew they came 
from me. I-did not accompany them with any request of be- 
ing myself concealed, for believing what I did, to be in the 
way of my duty as agent, though I had no doubt of its giv- 
ine offence, not only to the parties exposed, but to adminis- 
tration here, I was regardless of the consequences. However, 
since the letters themselves are now copied and printed, con- 
trary to the promise I made, Iam glad my name has not 
been heard on the occasion, and as I do not see it could be 
_ of any use to the public, I now wish it may continue unknown, 
though I hardly expect it. As to yours, you may rely on my 
never mentioning it, except that I may be obliged to shew 
your letterin my own vindication, to the person only who © 
might otherwise think he had reason to blame me for breach 
of engagement.” | , | 
With the abovementioned letter of the 14th of June, I re- 
ceived one from another of the gentlemen to whom the pa- 
pers had been communicated, which says, «« By whom and to 
- whom they were sent is still a secret, known only to three 
persons here, and may still remain so if you desire it.’ My 
answer to him of July 25th, was, «* F accompanied them with 
no restriction relating to myself: my duty to the province as 
their agent I thought) required the communication of them 
so far as I could. I was sensible I should make enemies there, 
and perhaps might offend government here; but these appre- _ 
hensions I disregarded. I did not expect, and hardly still ex- 
‘pect, that. my sending them could be kept a secret. But since 
it is such hitherto, I now wish it may continue so, because the 
publication of the letters, contrary to my engagement, has 
- changed the circumstances.—His reply to this of the 10th 
of November, is, * After all the solicitous inquiries of the 
governor and his friends respecting his letters, it still re- 
‘mains a secret from and to whom they were sent here. This 
is known among us, to two only besides myself; and will re- 
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main undiscovered, unless further intelligence should come 
from your side the water, than I have reason to think has yet 
been obtained. I cannot, however, but admire your honest 
openness in this affair, and noble negligence of any inconve- 
niencies that might arise to yourself in this essential service 
to our injured country.” | 
To another friend I wrote of the same date, J uly 25th, what 
will show the apprehensions I was constantly under of the 
mischiefs that might attend a breach from the exasperated 
state of things, and the arguments I used to prevent it, viz. 
«I am glad to see that you are elected into the council, and 


are about to take part in our public affairs. Your abilities, — 


integrity, and sober attachment to the liberties of our coun- 
try, will be of great use at this tempestuous time, in conduct- 
ing our little bark into a safe harbor. By the Boston news- 


papers, there seem to be among us some violent spirits who — 


are for an immediate rupture. But I trust the general pru- 
dence of our countrymen will see, that by our growing 


strength we advance fast to a situation in which our claims” 


must be allowed; that by a premature struggle we may be 


crippled and kept down another age; that as between friends — 
every affront is not worth a duel, and between nations every 
injury is not worth a war, so between the governed and the — 
governing, every mistake in government, every encroach-_ 
ment on rights is not worth a rebellion: ’tis, in my opinion, 
sufficient for the present, that we hold them forth on all occa-_ 
sions, not giving up any of them, using at the same time 


every means to make them generally understood and valued — 


by the people; cultivating a harmony among the colonies, ’ 
that their union in the same sentiments may give them greater — 
weight; remembering withal that this Protestant country (our _ 


mother, though of late an unkind one) is worth preserving, 
and that her weight im the scale of Europe, her safety in a 


great degree, may depend on our union with her. ‘Thus con- 


ducting, I am confident, we may within a few years, ‘obtain 


every allowance of, and every security for, our inestimable 
privileges, that we can wish or desire.”—His answer of Dec. 


’ 
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Sist, is, I concur perfectly with you in the sentiments ex 
pressed in your last. No considerate person, I should think, 
can approve of desperate remedies, except in desperate cases. * 
_ The people of America are extremely agitated by the repeat- 
‘ed efforts of administration to subject them to absolute power. 
They have been amused with accounts of the pacific disposi- 
tion of the ministry, and flattered with assurances that upon 
their humble petitions all their grievances would be redressed. 
They have petitioned from time to time; but their petitions 
have had no other effect than to make them feel more sensi- 
bly their own slavery. Instead of redress, every year has 
produced some new manceuvre, which could have no tendency 
but to irritate them more and more. The last measure of the 
East India company’s sending their tea here, subject toa 
duty, seems to have given the finishing stroke to their pa- 
 tience. You will have heard of the steps taken at Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, to prevent the payment of this 
duty, by sendin: the tea back to its owners. But as this was 
found impossible at Boston, the destruction of the tea was 
the consequence. What the event of these commotions will 


be God only knows. The people through the colonies appear 


immovably fixed in their resolution, that the tea duty shall 
never be paid; and if the ministry are determined to enforce 
these measures, I dread the consequences: I verily fear they 
will turn America into a field of blood. But I will hope for 
the best.” ” 

I am told that administration is possessed of most of my 
letters sent or received on public affairs for some years past. 
Copies of them having been obtained from the files of the 
several assemblies, or as they passed through the post office. 
I do not condemn their ministerial industry, or complain of it. 
The foregoing extracts may be compared with those copies; - 
and I can appeal to them with confidence, that upon such com- 
' parison these extracts will be found faithfully made. And that 
the whole tenor of my letiers has been, to persuade patience 
and a careful guarding against all violence, under the griev- 
ances complained of, and this from various considerations, 


. 
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such as that the welfare of the empire depended upon the 
union of its parts, that the sovereign was well disposed to- 
-wards. us, and the body of this nation our friends and well- 
wishers; that it was the ministry only who were prejudiced 
against us; that the sentiments of ministers might in time be 
changed, or the ministers themselves be changed; or that if 
those chances failed, at least time would infallibly bring re- 
dress, since the strength, weight, and importance of America 
was continually and rapidly increasing, and its friendship of 
course daily becoming more valuable, and more likely to be 
cultivated by an attention to its rights. The newspapers have 
announced, that treason is found in some of my letters. It 
must then be of some new species. The invention of court 
lawyers has always been fruitful in the discovery of new trea- 
sons: and perhaps it is now become treason to censure the 
conduct of ministers. None of any other kind, I am sure, — 
can be found in my correspondence. 

The effect of the governor’s letters on the minds of the 
people in New England, when they came to be read there, 
was precisely what had been expected, and proposed by send- 
ing them over. It was now seen that the grievances, which 
had been so deeply resented as measures of the mother coun- 
try, were in fact the measures of two or three of their own 
people; of course all that resentment was withdrawn from | 
her, and fell where it was proper it should fall, on the heads 
of those caitiffs, who were the authors of the mischief. Both 
houses took up the matter in this light. The council resolved 
that | | 
: [This piece is wanting. ] sas 
and the house of representatives agreed to the following re- 
solves, reported by the committee appointed to consider the) » 
letters, viz. 


“The Committee appointed to consider certain Letters laid before the 
House of Representatives, the following Resolves. 
© ** Tuesday, June 15th, 1773. 
** Resolved, That the letters signed Thomas Hutchinson and Andrew 
Oliver, how under the consideration of this house, appear to be the ge- 
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nuine letters of the present governor and lieutenant-governor of this 
province, whose hand-writing and signatures are well known to many of 
the members of this house: and that they contain aggravated accounts 
of facts, and misrepresentations: and that one manifest design of them 
was to represent the matters they treat of in a light highly injurious to 


‘this province, and the persons against whom they were written. 


“Resolved, That though the letters aforesaid, signed Thomas Hutchin- 
son, are said by the governor in his message to this house of June 9th, to 
be ‘private letters written to a gentleman in London, since deceased,’ 
and ‘that all except the last were written many months before he came 
to the chair; yet that they were written by the present governor, whez 
he was lieutenant-governor and chief justice of this province; who has been 
represented abroad, as eminent for his abilities, as for his exalted station; 
and was under no official obligation to transmit private intelligence: and 
that they therefore must be considered by the person to whom they were 
sent, as documents of solid intelligence: and that this gentleman in London 
to whom they were written, was then a member of the British parlia- 
ment, and one who was very active in American affairs; and therefore 
that these letters, however secretly written, must naturally be supposed to 
have, and really had, a public operation. 

“Resolved, That these ‘private letters’ being written ‘ with express 
confidence of secrecy,’ was only to prevent the contents of them being 


known here, as appears by said letters; and this rendered them the more 


injurious in their tendency, and really insidious. 
“Resolved, That the letters signed Thomas Hutchinson, considering the 


‘person by whom they were written, the matters they expressly contain, 


the express reference in some of them for ‘ full intelligence’ to Mr. Hal- 
lowell, a person deeply interested in the measures so much complained 
of, and recommendatory notices of divers other persons, whose emolu- 
ments arising from our public burdens must excite them to unfavorable’ 
representations of us, the measures they suggest, the temper in which they 
were written, the manner in which they were sent, and the person to 
whom they were addressed, had a natural. and efficacious tendency to in- 
terrupt and alienate the affections 6f our most gracious sovereign King 
George the Third, from this his loyal and affectionate province: to de- 
stroy that harmony and good will between Great-Britain and this colony, 
which every friend to either would wish to establish; to excite the re- 
sentment of the British administration against this province; to defeat 
the endeavors of our agents and friends to serve us by a fair representa- 
tion of our state of grievances; to prevent our humble and repeated peti- 


tions from reaching the royal ear of our common sovereign; and to pro- 


duce the severe and destructive measures which have been taken against 
this province, and others still more so, which have been threatened. 
** Resolved, As the opinion of this house, that it clearly appears from 


the letters aforesaid, signed Thomas Hutchinson and Andrew Oliver, that 


- y 
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it was the desire and endeavor of the writers of them, that certain acts 
ef the British parliament, for raising a revenue in America, might be car- 
ried into effect by military force; and by introducing a fleet and army into. 


this his majesty’s loyal province, to intimidate the minds of his subjects _ 


here, and to prevent every constitutional measure to obtain the repeal of 
those acts, so justly esteemed a grievance to us, and to suppress the very 
spirit of freedom. | 
“Resolved, That it is the opinion of this house, that as the salaries 
lately appointed for the governor, lieutenant-governor, and judges of this 
province, directly repugnant to the charter, and subversive of justice, 
are founded on this revenue; and as these letters were written with a de- 
sign, and had a tendency to promote and support that revenue, therefore, 
there is great reason to suppose the writers of those letters were well- 
knowing to, suggested and promoted the enacting said revenue acts, and. 
the establishments founded on the same. . 
“Resolved, That while the writer of wheat letters signed Thomas 
Hutchinson, has been thus exerting himself, by his ‘secret confidential 
correspondence,’ to introduce measures destructive of our constitutional 
liberty, he has been practising every method among the people of this 


province, to fix in their minds an exalted opinion of his warmest aifec- 
tion for them, and his unremitted endeavors to promote their best inte- 


rests at the court of Great Britain. 
“* Resolved, as the opinion of this house, That by comparing these let- 
ters signed THo. Hurcuinson, with those signed Ann. OLiver, CuHas. 


Paxton, and Natu. Rocers, and considering what has since in fact 


taken place confurmable thereto, that there have been for many years past, 
measures contemplated, and a plan formed, by a set of men barn and educated 
among us, to raise their own fortunes, and advance thernselves to posts of 
honor and profit, not only to the destruction of the charter and constitu. 
tion of this province, but at the expense of the rights and liberties of the 
American colonies. And it is further the opinion of this house, that the 
said persons have been some of the chief instruments in the introduction of 
a military force into the province, to carry their plans into execution; and 


therefore they have been not only @reatly instrumental in disturbing the — 


peace and harmony of the government, and causing and promoting great 
discord and animosities, but are just/y chargeable with the great corrup- 


tion of morals, and all that confusion; misery, and bloodshed, which BOO been 


the natural effects of the introduction of treops. 


‘Whereas, for many years past, measures have been taken by. the 


British administration, very grievous to the good people of this province; 
which this house have now reason to suppose, were promoted, if not ori- 
ginally suggested by the, writers of these letters; and many efforts. have 


been made by the people to obtain the redress of their grievances : Re. | 


solved, 
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% That it appears to this house, that the writers of these letters have 

availed themselves of disorders that naturally arise in a free government 

- under such oppressions, as arguments to prove, that it was originally ne- 
cessary such measures should have been taken, and that they shout now 
be continued and increased. 

“ Whereas in the letter signed Cha. Paxton, dated Boston Harbor June 
20, 1768, it is expressly ety red, that ‘ unless we have immediately two 
or three regiments, ’tis the opinion of all the friends of government, that 

Boston will be in open rebellion.’ 

“Resolved, That thisis a most wicked and injurious representation, 
designed to inflame the minds of his majesty’s ministers, and the nation; 
and to excite in the breast of our sovereign, a jealousy of his loyal sub- 
jects of said town, without the least grounds therefor, as enemies of bis. 
Majesty’s person and government. 

“Whereas certain letters by two private persons, signed T. Moffat 
and G. Rome, have been laid beforé the house, which letters contain 
many matters highly injurious to government, and to the national peace: 
Resolved, That it has been the misfortune of this government, from the 
earliest period of it, from time to time, to be secretly traduced and ma- 
liciously represented to the British ministry, by persons who were nei- 
ther friendly to this colony, nor to the English constitution. 

** Resolved, That this house have just reason to complain of it as a very’ 
great grievance, that the humble petitions and remonstrances of the com- 
mons of this province are not allowed to reach the hands of our most gra- 
cious sovereign, merely because they are presented by an agent, to whose 

appointment the governor, with whom our chief dispute may subsist, 
doth not consent; while the partial and inflammatory letters of individuals 
who are greatly interested in the revenue acts, and the measures taken 
to carry them into execution, have been laid before administration, attended 
_ te, and determined upon, not only to the injury of the reputation of the peo- 
ple, but to the depriving them of their invaluable rights and liberties. 
“ Whereas. this house are humbly of opinion, that his majesty will 
_ judge it to be incompatible with the interest of his crown, and the peace 
and safety of the good people of this his loyal province, that persons 
should be continued in places of high trust and authority in it, who are: 
_ Known to have with great industry, though secretly, endeavored to un-. 
dermine, alter, and overthrow the constitution of the province. 
\Sneretore, 
“Resolved, That this house is bound in duty to the aie. and their 
_vonstituents, humbly to remonstrate to his majesty, the conduct of his 
excellency Thomas Hutchinson, esq. governor, and the honorable Andrew 
Oliver, esq. lieutenant-governor of this province; and to pray that his 
majesty would be pleased to remove them for ever from the government 
thereof.” | 


WOu. I. Kk 
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Upon these resolutions was founded a petition, transmitted 
to me to be presented to his majesty. | 

Lord Dartmouth, secretary of state for the colonies, being 
in the country when I received this petition, 1 transmitted it 
to his lordship, inclosed im a letter.> 

No one who knows lord Dartmouth, can doubt of the sin- 
cerity of the good wishes expressed in his letter to me; and 
if his majesty’s other servants had fortunately been possess- 
ed of the same benevolent dispositions, with as much of that 
attention to the public interest, and dexterity in managing it, 
as statesmen of this country generally show in obtaining and 
securing their pluces, here was a fine opportunity put into 
their hands of « re-establishing the union and harmony that 
formerly subsisted between Great Britain and her colonies,” 
so necessary to the welfare of both, and upon the easy con- 
dition of only « restoring things to the stafe they were in at 
the conclusion of the late war.’ This was a solemn declara- 
tion sent over from the province most aggrieved, in which they 
acquitted Britain of their grievances, andcharged them all upon 
afew individuals of their own country. Upon the heads of these 
very mischievous men they deprecated no vengeance, though 
that of the whole nation was justly merited; they considered it 
as a hard thing fer an administration to punish a governor who 
had acted from orders, though the orders had been procured 
by his misrepresentations and calumnies; they therefore only 
petitioned, « that his majesty would be pleased to remove T’. 
Hutchinson, esquire, and A. Oliver, esquire, from their posts 
in that government, and place good and faithful men in their 
stead.” These men might have been placed or pensioned 
elsewhere, as others have been; or like the scape-goats of 
old, they might have carried away into the wilderness all the 
offences which had arisen between the two countries, with 
the burthen of which, they, having been the anthipge of these ; 
mischiefs, were most justly chargeable. er 

But this epportunity ministers had not the sin to 
embrace; they chose rather to reject it, and to abuse and | 


> See Vol. IV. page 142, 3, 4, of this editiom. 
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‘punish me for giving it. A court clamor was raised against 
me as an incendiary; and the very action upon which I va- 
Ined myself, as it appeared to me a means of lessening our 
differences, I was unlucky enough to find charged upon me, 
‘as a wicked attempt to increase them. Strange perversion!¢ 
I was it seems equally unlucky in another action, which I 
also intended for a good one, and which brought on the aboye- 
mentioned clamor. The news being arrived here of the pub- 
lication of those letters in America, great inquiry was made 
who had transmitted them. Mr. Temple, a gentleman of the 
customs, was accused of it in the papers, Ie vindicated him- 
self. A public altercation ensued upon it, between him anda 
Mr. Whately, brother and executor to the person to whom it 
‘was supposed the letters had been originally written, and 
who was suspected by some of communicating them; on the 
supposition, that by his brother’s death they might have fall- 
en into his hands. As the gentleman to whom I sent them, 
had, in his letter to me above recited, given an important 
reason for his desiring it should be concealed, that he was the 
_person who received them, and had, for the same reason, 
chosen not to let it be known I sent them, 1 suffered that al- 
_tercation to go on without interfering, supposing it wouldend, 
_as other newspaper controversies usually do, when the par- 
ties and the public should be tired of them. But this dispute 
unexpectedly and suddenly produced a duel. The gentlemen 
were parted; Mi. Whately was wounded, but not dangerous- 
Jy.. This, however, alarmed me, and made me wish I had 
prevented it; but imagining all now over between them, I 
still kept silence, till I heard that the duel was understood to 
be unfinished, (as having been interrupted by persons acci- 


® “We must not, in the course of public life, expect immediate appro- 
pation, and immediate grateful acknowlegement of our services. But let 
‘us persevere through abuse, and even iyury. The internal satisfaction of 
3 good conscience is always present, and time will do us justice in the 


minds of the people, even those at present the most prejudiced against 
US. Pomel ranklin’s. Private Correspondence. 
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dentaHy near), and that it would probably be repeated as 
soon as Mr. Whately, who was mending daily had recovered 
his strength. I then thought it high time to interpose; and as 
the quarrel was for the public opinion, I took what I thought 
the shortest way to settle that opinion, with regard to the par- 
ties, by publishing an explanation in the Pustic ADVER- 
TISER.4 , 
- This declaration of mine was at first generally approved, 
except that some blamed me for not having made it sooner, so 
as to prevent the duel; but I had not the gift of prophecy: I 
could not foresee that the gentlemen would fight;-I did not 
even foresee that cither of them could possibly take it il of 
me. I imagined I was doing them a good office, in clearing 
both of them from suspicion, and removing the cause of their 
difference. I should have thought it natural for them both to 
have thanked me, but I was mistaken as to one of them; his 
wound perhaps at first prevented him, and afterwards he was 
tutored probably to another kind of behavior by his court 
connections. My only acquaintance with this gentleman, Mr. 
William Whately, was from an application he made to me te 
“do him the favor of inquiring after some land in Pennsylva- 
_ nia, supposed to have been purchased antiently from the first — 
proprietor, by a‘major Thomson, his grandfather, of which 
they had some imperfect memorandums in the family, but 
knew not whether it ‘might not have been sold or conveyed 
away by him in his life-time, as there was no mention of it 
in his will. I took the trouble of writing accordingly, to a 
friend of mine, an eminent lawyer there, well acquainted with 
such business, desiring him to make the inquiry. He took 
some pains in it at my request, and succeeded; and, in a let- 
ter informed me, that he had found the land; that the propri- 
etary claimed it, but he thought the title was clear to the heir 
of Thomson; that he could easily recover it for him, and 
would undertake it if Mr. Whately should think fit to em- 


ploy him; or if he rather chose to sell it, my friend empow- 
4 See Vol. 1V. p. 147 of this edition. 
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ered me to make him an offer of five thousand pounds ster- 
ling for it. With this letter I waited upon him about a month 
before the duel, at his house in Lombard street, the first time 
I had ever been in it. He was pleased with the intelligence, 
and called upon me once or twice afterwards to concert the 
means of making out his title. I mention some of these cir- 
cumstances to show, that it was not through any previous 
“acquaintance with him that ITcame to the knowlege of the 
famous letters; for they had been in America near a year be- 
fore I so much as knew where he lived:—and the others I 
mention to show his gratitude. I could have excused his not 
thanking me for sparing him a second hazard of his life; 
for though he might feel himself served, he might also ap- 
prehend that to seem pleased would look as if he was afraid 
of fighting again; or perhaps he did not value his life at any 
thing; 3; but the addition to his fortune one would think of some 
value to a bank ser; and yet the return this worthy gentleman 
made me for both favors, was, without the smallest previous 
notice, warning, complaint, or request to me, directly or in- 
directly, to clap upon my back a chancery suit. His bill set 
forth, « ‘That he was administrator of the goods and chattels 
of his late brother Thomas Whately; that some letters had been 
written to his said brother by the governors Hutchinson and 
Oliver; that those letters had been in the custody of his 
said brother at the time of his death, or had been by him de- 
livered to some other person. for perusal, and to be by such 
person safely kept and returned to said ‘Thomas Whately; 
that the same had by some means come into my hands; that 
to prevent a discovery, I, or some person by my order, had 
erased the address of the letters to the said Thomas Whate- 
ly; that, carrying on the trade of a printer, I had by my 
agents or confederaies, printed and published the same let- 
ters in America, and disposed of great numbers; that I 
‘threatened to print and sell the same in England; and that 
he had applied to me to deliver up to him the said letters, and 
all copies thereof, and desist trom printing and publishing 
the same, and account with him for the profits thereof; and he 
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was in hopes I would have complied with such request, but so 
tt was that Thad refused, &c. contrary to equity and good 
conscience, and to the manifest injury and oppression of him 
the complainant; and praying my lord chancellor that I might 
be obliged to discover how I came by the letters, what num- 
ber of copies I had printed and sold, and to account with 
him for the profits, &c. &c.’” The gentleman himself ‘must 
have known, that every circumstance of this was totally false; 
that of his brother’s having delivered the letters to some other 
person for perusal, excepted. Those as little acquainted with law 
as I was, (who indeed never before had a law-suit of any kind) 
may wonder at this as much as I did; but I have now learnt 
that in chancery, though the defendant must swear to the 
truth of every point in his answer, the plaintiff is not put to 
his oath, or obliged to have the least regard to truth in his 
bill, but is allowed to lie as much as he pleases. I do not | 
understand this, unless it be for the oC COR aaa of bu- 
siness. 7 | 
My answer upon oath was, < That the letters in question 
were given to me, and came into my hands, as agent for the 
house of representatives of ihe province of Massachusetts Bay; 
that when given to me, I did not know to whom they chad 
‘been addressed, no address appearing upon them; nor did 1 
know before, that any such letters existed; that I iad not 
been for many years concerned in printing; that I did not 
cause the letters to be printed, nor direct the doing it; that I 
did not erase any address that might have been on the letters; 
nor did I know that ayy other person had made such era- 
sure; that I did, as agent to the province, transmit (as I ap- 
prehended it my duty to do) the said letters to one of the 
committee, with whom I had been directed to correspond, 
inasmuch as in my judgment they related to matters of great 
public importance to that province, and were put into my 
hands for that purpose; that I had never been applied to by 
the complainant, as asserted in his bill, and had made mopro- 
fits of the letters, nor intended to make any, &c.” own 
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It was about this time become evident, that all thoughts off 
reconciliation with the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, by 
attention to their petitions and a redress of their grievances, 
was laid aside; that severity was resolved; and that the de- 
-erying and villifying the people of that country, and me their 
agent among the rest, was quite a court measure. It was the 
ton with all the ministerial folks to abuse them and me, in 
every company, and in every newspapers; and it was intimated 
to me as a thing settled, long before it happened, that the 
petition for removal of the governors was to be rejected, the 
assembly censured, and myself who had presented it, was to 
be punished by the loss of my place in the post office. For 
all this | was therefore prepared; but the attack from Mr. 
Whately was, I own, a surprise to me; under the abovemen- 
tioned circumstances of obligation, and without the slightest 
provocation, I could not have imagined any ma 
to commence, of his own motion, such a vexatious suit 
against me. But a little accidental information served to throw 
some light upon the business: an acquaintances calling on me, 
after having just been at the treasury, showed me what he 
styled a pretty thing, for a friend of hiss it was an order for 
one hundred and fifty pounds, payable to Dr. Samuel John- 
son, said to be one half of his yearly pension, and drawn by 
the secretary of the treasury on this same Mr. Whately. = 
then considered him as a banker to the treasury for the pen- 
sion money, and thence as having an interested connection 
with administration, that might induce him to act by direction 
of others in harasssing me with this suit; which gave me if 
possible a still meaner opinion of him, than if he had done it 
of his own accord. 

What further steps he or his confederates, the ministers, 
will take in this cause, I know not: I do not believe the bank- 
. er himself, finding there are no profits to be shared, would 
willingly lay out a sixpence more upon the suit; but then my 
finances are not suflicient to cope at law with the treasury 


© This was the late William Strahan, esq. M. P. and king’s printer. 
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here; especially when adininistration has taken care to pre- 
vent my constituents of New England from paying me any | 
salary, or reimbursing me any expenses, by a special instruc- 
tion to the governor, not to sign any warrant for that ee 
on the treasury there. 

The injustice of thus depriving the people there of dias use 
of their own money, to pay an agent acting in their defence, 
while the governor, with a large salary out of the money ex- 
torted from them by act. of parliament, was enabled to pay. 
plentifully Mauduit and Wedderburn to abuse and defame 
them and their agent, is so evident as to need no comment. 
But this they call coverNMENT!! 

Here closes the tract, as written by Dr. Franklin. 


pears by the foregoing lucid statement, and 
the faithful account of the unwarrantable proceedings before — 
the lords of the privy council,‘ now particularly referred to; 
that when Dr. Franklin, as agent for the province of Mas-: 
sachusetts Bay, presented the petition for removing the 
governor and lieutenant-governor, the ministry made the 
cause of those gentlemen their own; and Wedderburn, in defi- 
ance of the common law and custom of the realm, was or- 
dered to change the object of the court; and, instead of en- 
tering into the merits of the question, to abuse a man ie 
had offended them: | 
* Search earth, search hell, the devil could not find, 

An agent like Loruarzo, to his mind.” Churchill. 
This, like all atrocious proceedings, raised the indignation 
of the people, and a transient glow was seen in every counte- 
nance. In the first transports of it, even corruption and venality 
spoke the sentiments of virtue. Wedderburn was every where — 
mentioned with detestation, which was doing him teo much — 
honor; a little troublesome genius, with words enough to be 


ie Cs 


£ See Vol. IV. p. 109 of this edition. 
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plausible, -and cunning enough to be a tool, can never be an 
object for any thing but contempt. It was as generous in the 
public to be angry with him, as it would be ina child to de- 
test a brick-bat or a stone, which had been made use of -to 
injure its benefactor. Those who were somewhere behind the 
scenes, and who ordered the exhibitions which the ostensible 
people were only acting, were the proper objects of indigna- 
tion; and if there had sis virtue enough in the nation, they 
would have heen dragged into light, and sacrificed to. the 
liberties of the people. 

Administration having at this time succeeded in their plans 
in the easi, turned their views westward, where alone liberty 
seemed to have any refuge, and where therefore their princi- 
pal efforts must be directed. ‘The same art and the same chi- 
cane had been practised there; but it was not likely to be 
attended with the same success. America was not disposed to 
become, like the East Indies, an appendage to administration. 
It had raised itself into wealth by a kind industry, which pro- 
duced virtues, of which administration had little or no concep- 
tion; they therefore denominated them vices. 

It was evident, that the contest with America was merely 
an affair of administration, with a view to increase the num- 
_her of places at its disposal, and to facilitate the only method 
they knew of to govern the people. It will not be wondered 
at, therefore, that those persons who appeared in behalf of 
the Americans, should undergo all the rage and malice of 
administration. Dr. Franklin had been the most distinguished 
of those, and would long before have been sacrificed to their 
resentment, if he had not beef protected by real integrity and 

by very superior talents. He was sent over to England to — 
oppose the stamp act; and the virtuous and noble strain of all — 
_ his answers at his examination before the house of commons, 
in February, 1776,§ seemed to reproach the times: they were 
like the sentiments of an Aristides, and they left deep impres- 
: sions on the minds of men. For that very reason he was 
vf 8 See vol. IV. p. 109, of this edition, soa 
VOL. 1. il 
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watched, tried,, and tempted. Cunning, allied even will 
power, cannot commit wickedness in a manly manner. At 
last, something like an orcasion arose, and. the whole wis- 
dom of government was employed to make the most of it. 
Dr. Franklin had got into his possession the letters of gover- 
nor Hutchinson and lieutenant-governor Oliver, in a manner 
which he has shown to have been very consistent with the 
highest honor and honesty. These letters, which Wedderburn 
called private and confidential ones, were used by public men 
to produce public measures. Dr. Franklin thought it his duty 
as an agent, to send them to Boston, to remove the misap- 
prehensions of his friends there concerning all the motives of 
government, and to direct their resentment to its proper ob- 
jects. A further use was mate of the letters than he intend- 
ed; and they produced the petition which he was ordered to 
present. The conduct of administration on the occasion was 
most extraordinary! The rulers of a great people might have 
been expected, even with any principles, to have had some 
regard to decency. The petition of a large and important pro- 
vince was going to be considered; administration thought fit 
to turn it into a pastime; they invited their friends in great 
numbers to partake of the entertainment. This serious busi- 
ness was converted into a bull-baiting; the noble creature 
was to be taken by surprise, to be secured from assistance, 
and to be yelped and bit at by a little noisy cur. This was 
proper matter of diversion for a solemn committee of the 
privy council, and a large audience of the wise and virtuous 
senators of the country! ‘iu 
But it served to amuse. The Boston petition had the ap- 
pearance of a hearing; and some noise was made about vir- 
tue, and truth, and honor, in ill grounded invectives against — 
Dr. Franklin. That truly great and good man beheld the 
childish tricks with thorough contempt; resolved himself not 
to break in upon the proper decorum of public business; and 
as he had not come there to squabble with Mr. Wedderburn, 
and was not, like him, a wrangler by profession, he thought 
it would be greatly letting himself down to take any notice 


pes 
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" | 
ef him. He therefore let the diversion go on; and went home 
fully determined to make his appeal to a higher and more 


competent tribunal. 


But cunning deals in something like plans and schemes of 


mischief, which Franklin did not suspect from the talents of 


his abusers; and if he had, he could not have provided against 
them. On the first rumor of a petition from Boston, against 
these good friends of administration, Hutchinson and Oliver, 
they determined on the whole plan. When the matter came 


to a hearing, it was to be converted into abuse of Dr. Frank- 


lin, who was to be dismissed from his place the next morn- 
ing, loaded with all the ignominy and disgrace they could 
lay upon him.—But wliat was to be done with his understand- 
3?—'Dhis man, though in years, and of a philo- 

eaceable turn, might not take all these injuries 
in good part; and Wilkes had given an instance that the peo- 
ple will favor the oppressed. Yes, and Wilkes had taught 
administration,—not virtwe—that would have been a miracle, 
—but caution and prudence in committing violence.. Wed- 
derburn’s talents would serve on this occasion; and he ad- 
vised them to a suit in chancery. Whately, banker to. the 


treasury, was accordingly ordered fo jfile a bill in chancery 
against Dr. Franklin, for taking away his brother’s letters. 


This it seems effectually tied up the doctor’s hands, and was 
undoubtedly done with that sole view. For a man cannot even 


defend his own-reputation, when‘ the question on which it de- 


pends is what they call, pendant before my lord chancellor. 
The treasury is rich enough to keep this matter pendant a 
Jong while; and an offender against administration must not 
expect to disobey the rules of chancery, unnoticed by the lord 
chancellor. This fact, at the same time that it exhibited the 
great wisdom and equity of administration, accounted to the 
public for what seemed very strange: «© That while a man 
of Dr, Franklin’s charactcr and abilities was daily and ma- 


¢ liciously traduced, he had not published a line in his own de- 


fence.” The essays which appeared for him in the public pa- 
pers, were without his participation, and without his know- 
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lege, He had hawever written a full and clear account of the 
part he had taken in all public measures; and the motives 
and views on which he acted, probably with the intention of 
submitting it to the consideration of the world. whenever he 
could do it with safety. fn the mean time it was the duty 
of his friends, to do what they could to prevent the effects 
of the most deliberate and rancorous malice that had ever 
been exerted against an innocent and praiseworthy man. 


Every objection to his conduct was answered at the time; ©. 


and generally well answered; except the plausible one, 


which was triumphantly made by the friends of administra- — 


tion. They said—that a man holding a place under a govern- 
ment, should be faithful to that government; and that Dr. 
Franklin, having a lucrative office, should not ye embroiled 
government, on any account, with the Americans. This was 
suffering to be taken for granted, what indeed it would not 


= 


have been difficult to prove; that the interest of administra-_ 
tion is one thing, and the interest of the people another, It” 


does not signify where the people reside, whether in America 
orin Middlesex. This being the case, it is avowing the plain- 


est principle of tyranny, to maintain that the king’s servants — 


are his own, and have no duty or relation to the people! des- 
potic governments perhaps may be alarmed to fiad this doc- 
trine now condemned even in the army, which they consider 
as immediately depending on themselves, and perfectly sepa- 
rate from the public interest. To the honor of the military 
gentlemen, however, it is a fact, that many officers define 
their obligations with an integrity and public spirit which 


would have pleased a Cato. « We are the king’s servants,” 


say they, * but it is only while the king is the servant of the 
people.’ Apply this glorious principle to the case of Dr. 
Franklin; and let the Mauduits and Wedderburns nibble at it 
to the end of time. 


Shortly after the procecdings before the privy council, Dr. 


Franklin was dismissed from the office of deputy postmaster | 


general, which he held under the crown. It was not only by 
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large share of public attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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his) transmission of the letters of governor Bernard and lieu- 


Gait xovernor Hutchinson, that he had given offence to the 
British ministry, but by his popular writings in favor of 
I pieces in particular had lately attracted a 


vo 


The one purported to be an edict from the king of Prussia,® 
for taxing the inhabitants of Great Britain, as descendants 
of emigrants from his dominions. The other was entitled, 


Rules for reducing a great empire toa small one;’?? in 


bota of which he exposed the claims of the mother country 
and the proceedings of the British ministry, with the severity 


_ of poignant satire. 


Pending these transactions, another antagonist to Dr. 
Franklin’s fame started up. A publication by Josiah Tucker, 
D.D. and dean of Gloucester, appeared, and occasioned the 


| following correspondence; by which it will readily be seen, 


that Dr. Franklin earnestly endeavored to obtain from the 


_ dean, an open and fair communication of the grounds and 


‘ 


reasons upon which the latter had relied, in making certain 
charges against the formers and that he did this in the fullest 


confidence of being able completely to justify himself against 
them. And it will be as readily seen, that Dr. Tucker most 
uncandidly endeavors to avoid that communication, and that 


_ discovery of the truth which it was likely to produce. 


_” RevereEnp Sir, 


To Dean Tucker. 
London, February 12, 1774. 
BEING informed by a friend, that some severe strictures 
on my conduct and character had appeared in a book pub- 
lished under your respectable name, I purchased and read it. 


| After thanking you for those parts of it that are so instruc- 


ue 


h See Vol. V. page S64 of this edition, and letter to Thomas Cushing, 


#3q., Sept. 12, 1773, and to governor Franklin, October 6, 1773. 
i See Vol. V. page 369 of this edition. 
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tive on points of great importance to the common interest of : 
mankind, permit me to complain, that if by the description © 
you give in pages 180, 181, of a certain Ameri can patriot, — 
whom you say you need not name, you do, ) supposed, 
mean myself, nothing can be further from the tru h than your 
assertion, that I applied or used any interest directly or in- 
directly to be appointed one of the stamp officers for Ameri- 
ca; I certainly never expressed a wish of the kind to any 
person whatever, much less was I, as you say, ‘more than — 
ordinarily assiduous on this head.” J have heretofore seen in 
the newspapers, insinuations of the same import, naming me 
expressly; but being without the name of the writer, I took 
no notice of them. I know not whether they were yours, or 
were only your authority for your present charge. But now 
that they have the weight of your name and dignified cha- 
racter, [am more sensible of the injury; and I beg leave to — 
-vequest, that you would reconsider the grounds on which you 
have ventured to publish an accusation, that, if believed, 
must prejudice me extremely in the opinion of good men, , espe- } 
cially in my own country, whence I was sent expressly to op- 
pose the imposition of that tax. If on such reconsideration and 
inquiry, you find, as am persuaded you will, that you have ~ 
‘been imposed upon by false reports, or have too lightly given — 
credit to hearsays in a matter that concerns another’s re- 
putation, I flatter myself that your equity will induce you to — 
do me justice, by retracting that accusation. q 
In confidence of this, I am with great esteem, reverend © 
sir, your most obedient, and most humble servant, : 
5B. FRANKLIN. , 


7 To Dr. Franklin. 
Sir, Monday, February 21, 17 v4, 
THE letter which you did me the honor to send to Glou- 
cester, I have just received in London, where I have resided 
many weeks, and am now returning to Gloucester. On ‘in- | 


guiry I find, that L was mistaken in some circumstunces relat-_ 
\ 


- 
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ing to your conduct about the stamp act, though right as to 


_ substance. These errors shall be rectified the first opportu- 
nity. After having assured you, that Lam no dealer in anony- 

_ mous newspaper paragraphs, nor have a connection with any 
who are, I have the honor to be, sir, your humble servant, 


J. TUCKER. 


otc ce ne mee 
Pa rr tr re 


To Dean Tucker. 
REVEREND SiR, ; 

1 RECEIVED your favor of yesterday. Tf the substance 
of what you have charged me with is right, I can have but 
Jittle concern about any mistakes in the circumstances: 
whether they are rectified or not, will be immaterial. But 
knowing the substance to be wrong, and believing that you 


can have no desire of continuing in an error, prejudicial to 


any man’s reputation, I am persuaded you will not take it 
amiss, if I request you to cou,municate to me the particulars 
of the information you have received, that I may have an op- 


portunity of examining them ; andi flatter myself, I shall be 
able to satisfy you that they are groundless. I propose this 


method as more decent than a public altercation, and suiting 
better the respect due to your character. 

With great regard, I have the honor to be, reverend sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, B. FRANKLIN. | 


i) 


To Dr. Franklin. 
Sir, Gloucester, Feb. 27, 1774. 
THE request made in your last letter is so very just 
and reasonable, that I shall comply with it very readily. It 
has long appeared to me, that you much exceeded the bounds 
of morality in the methods you pursued for the advancement 
of the supposed interests of America. If it can be proved, 


~ that Ihave unjustly suspected you, I sha!l acknowlege my 


_ error, with as much satisfaction as you can have in reading 


my recantation of it. As to the case more immediately re- 
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ferred to in your letters, I was repeatedly informed that you 


had solicited the late Mr. George Grenville for a place or 


agency in the distribution of stamps in America. From which 
circumstance I myself concluded, that you had made interest 
for if on your own account: whereas I am now informed, 
there are no positive proofs of your having solicited to obtain 
such a place for yourself, but there is sufficient evidence still 
existing of your having applied for it in favor of another per- 


son. If this latter should prove to be the fact, as Lam assur- 
ed it will, I am willing to suppose, from several expressions — 
in both your letters, that you will readily acknowlege, that 


the difference in this case between yourself and your friend, 
is very immaterial to the general merits of the question. But 
if you should have distinctions in this case, which are above 
my comprehension, I shall content myself with observing, 
that your great abilities and happy discoveries deserve uni- 


versal regard; and that as on these accounts I esteem and 


respect you, so I have the honor to be, sir, your very humble 
servant, Je TUCKER. ; 


| Lo Dean Tucker. | 
REVEREND SIR, London, Feb. 26, 1774. 
1 THANK you for the frankness with which you com- 
municated to me the particulars of the information you had 
received relating to my supposed application to Mr. Gren- 


' 
i 
‘ 


$ 


se 


ville for a place in the American stamp office. AS I deny that 


either your former or latter informations are true, it seems 
incumbent on me, for your satisfaction, to relate all the cir- 
cumstances fairly to you that could possibly give rise to such 
mistakes. . 
Some days after the stamp act was passed, to which I had 


given all the opposition I could, with Mr. Grenville, I re- 


ceived a note from Mr. Whately, his secretary, desiring to 
see me the next morning. I waited upon him accordingly, 
and found with him several colony agents. He acquainted us 
that Mr. Grenville was desirous to make the execution of the 
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act as little inconvenient and disagreeable to America as pos- 
sible; and therefore did not think of sending stamp officers 
from this country, but wished to have discreet and reputable 
persons appointed in each province from among the inhabi- 
tants, such as would be acceptable to them; for as they were 
to pay the tax, he thought strangers should not have the 
emolument. Mr. Whately therefore wished us to name for 
our respective colonies, informing us that Mr. Grenville would 
be obliged to us for pointing out to him honest and responsi- 
ble men, and would pay great regard to our nominations. 
By this plausible and apparently candid declaration, we 
were drawn in to nominate; and I named for our province 
Mr. Hughes, saying at the same time, that [ knew not whe- 
ther he would accept of it, but if he did, I was sure he would 
execute the office faithfully. I soon after had notice of his ap- 
pointment. We none of us, I believe, foresaw or imagined 
that this compliance with the request of the minister, would 
or could have been called an application of ours, and adduced , 
as a proof of our approbation of the act we had been oppos- 
ing; otherwise I think few of us would have named at all— 
I am sure I should not. This I assure you, and can prove to 
you by living evidence, is a true account of the transaction 
in question, which if you compare with that you have been 
induced to give of it in your book, I am persuaded you will 
see a difference that is far from being “a distinction above 
your comprehension.” 

Permit me further to remark, that your expression of there 
being “no positive proofs of my having sclicited to obtain such 
a place for myself,” implies that there are nevertheless some 
circumstantial proofs, sufficient at least to support a suspicion; 
the latter part however of the same sentence, which says, 
«there are suflicient evidence still existing of my having ap- 
plied for it in favor of another person,” must, I apprehend, if 
credited, destroy that suspicion, and be considered as positive 
proof of the contrary; for, if I had interest enough with Mr. 
Grenville to obtain that place for another, is it likely that it 
would have been refused me, had I asked it for myself: 

VOL. I. M m 
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‘There is another circumstance which I would offer to your 
candid consideration. You describe me as « changing sides, 
and appearing at the bar of the house.of commons to cry 
down the very measure I had espoused, and direct the storm 
that was falling upon that minister.” As this must have been 
after my supposed solicitation of the favor for myself or my 
friend; and Mr. Grenville and Mr. Whately were both in 
the house at the time, and both asked me questions, can it be 
conceived that offended as they must have been with such a 
conduct in me, neither of them should put me in mind of this 
my sudden changing of sides, or remark it to the house, or 
reproach me with it, or require my reasons for it? and yet 
all the members then present) know that not a syllable of 
the kind fell from either of them, or from any of their party. 

I persuade myself, that by this time you begin to suspect 
you may have been misled by your informers. I do not ask 
who they are, because I do not wish to have particular mo- 
tives for disliking people, who in general may deserve my 
respect. They too may have drawn consequences beyond the 
information they received from others, and hearing the oflice 
had been given to a person of my nomination, might as na- 
turally suppose I had solicited it; as Dr. Tucker, hearing that 
I had solicited it, might ** conclude” it was for myself. 

I desire you to believe that I take kindly, as I ought, your 
freely mentioning to me « that it has long appeared to you, 
that I much exceeded the bounds of movality in the methods — 
I pursued for the advancement of the supposed interests of 
America.” I am sensible there is a good deal of truth in the 
adage that our sins and our debts are always more than we 
take them to be; and though I cannot at present, on examina- 
tion of my conscience, charge myself with any immorality 
of that kind, it becomes me to suspect that what has long ap- 
peared to you may have some foundation. You are so good 
as to add that «if it can be proved you have unjustly sus- 
pected me, you shall have a satisfaction in acknowleging the 
error.”’ It is often a thing hard to prove, that suspicions are 
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unjust, even when we know what they are; and harder when 
we are unacquainted with them. I must presume, therefore, 
that in mentioning them you had an intention of communi- 
cating the grounds of them to me, if I should request it, 
which I now do, and, I assure you, with a sincere desire and 
design of amending what you may show me to have been 
wrong in my conduct, and to thank you for the admonition. 
In your writings I appear abad man; but if Iam such, and 
you can thus help me to become in reality a good one, I shall 
esteem if more than a sufficient ‘reparation to, reverend sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, B. FRANKLIN, 


[Note by Dr. Franklin, on the rough draft of the foregoing letter. } 


Feb. 7, 1775. No answer has been received to the above 
letter. | B. F. 


From the preceding correspodence, it is fully evident, that 
this reverend divine was not willing to acknowlege, or even 
find that he had substantially erred in regard to Dr. Frank- 
_ din. His prejudices indeed, appear to have been so deeply 
rooted, and his desires to do justice to one whom he had 
wronged, appears to have been so dormant, that he betrays 
an evident disinclination to ascertain the truth, or allow 1t to 
approach him, in opposition to these prejudices. With other 
more equitable dispositions, it would have been impossible for 
the dean to abstain so pertinaciously from giving any answer 
to Dr. Franklin’s: last Jetter. The facts and explanations 
which it contained were so important, and they were stated 
with so much candor and civility, that the dean must have 
felt, it to be highly incumbent on him, either to meet those 
facts by others equally conclusive, or to acknowlege that he 
had wrongfully accused Dr. Franklin. The former he could 
not do, the latter he would not. The only expedient then re- 
maining, was the unworthy and evasive one of giving no an- 
swer? 3 
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But to return to objects of more public interest. All the 
expectations that Dr. Franklin had entertained from the good 
character and disposition of the present minister, lord Dart- 
mouth, in favor of America, began to wither: none of the 
measures of his predecessor had even been attempted to be 
changed, but on the contrary new ones had been continually 
added, further to exasperate the colonies, render them despe- 
rate, and drive them into open rebellion. 

In a paper written by Dr. Franklin, «* On the rise and pro- 
gress of the differences between Great Britain and her American 
colonies,’? and supposed to have been published about this time 
(1774,) he states, that soon after the late war, it became an 
object with the British ministers to draw a revenue from 
America: the first attempt was by a stamp act. It soon ap- 
peared, that this step had not been well considered; and that 

the rights, the ability, the opinions, and temper of that great 
~ and growing people, had not been sufficiently attended to. 
They complained, that the tax was unnecessary, because their 
assemblies had ever been ready to make voluntary grants to 
the crown in proportion to their abilities, when duly requir- 
ed so to do; and wnjust, because they had no representative 
in the British parliament, but had parliaments of their own, 
wherein their consent was given, as it ought to be, in granis 
of their own money.* 


pre 


* The following arguments on this point were published at the time by 
an English friend of Dr. Franklin. 

ist, The insufficiency of the argument, asserting their being virtually 
represented, as compared with the unincorporate towns in England, has 
been already exploded in the letter signed Amor Patrie, inserted in the 
Gazetteer, Ist of January last; viz. “The inhabitants of such towns be- 
ing many of them doubtless legal electors of county members; and other- 
wise the rest have, by their neighborhood to, and connection with, legal 
voters of the vicinage, opportunity of acquiring the means of giving in- 
struction to, and influencing the conduct of, not only their proper county 
member 8, but those who represent neighboring boroughs also; and the 
future elections of such members will always in some measure depend on 
the influence of even many, of those who have no legal votes themselves; 
so have they a strong check on their conduct, which is not the case with 
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“The parliament repealed the act as inexpedient, but in 
another asserted a right of taxing the colonies, and binding 
oT 


the Americans, in respect of any one member in the whole house, not a 
man of them depending on the colonists for his seat in parliament, or for 
their instructions.” 

2Qdly, Another evident reason why the colonies cannot be justly deem- 
ed virtually represented, and in consequence thereof, subjected to inter- 
nal taxation, imposed by parliament, and why they, the colomies, cannot 
be justly compared with such towns in Great Britain, is because the par- 
liament of Great Britain cannot impose any internal tax on the inhabitants 
of such towns, but that in so doing they and every member thereof would 
by the same act tax themselves also in the-same proportion, which is a 
very good security in favor of such towns and other non-electors in Great 
Britain; but which very good security the colonies in their present state | 
are entirely destitute of, insomuch that if they were now to acknowlege . 
a right in the parliament so to tax them (although in the present case a 
very small sum) without their previous or concurrent consent, in the pre- 
sent mode of things there is no line drawn that bounds that right, but 
that the same parliament might (after so dangerous a precedent once 
adopted) call for any part of their remaining fortunes whenever they 
pleased so to do, without any other restraint than the mercy and benevo- 
lence of (in such case) an arbitrary power over them, and they the colo- 
nists might every year after be in danger of hearing of a law (made in 
Great Britain some months before, and wherein they had no opportunity of 
pleading for themselves, or of giving their previous or concurrent con- 
sent or dissent), which law might, for any other security they could rely 
on in the present mode of things, take away a quarter, a half, or a larger 
part of their estates, without a line of any kind of limitation other than 
the will and power of a parliament, in such case, despotic over their 
whole fortunes, without their concurrence or co-operation, which it ap- 
pears would be arbitrary in the strongest point of light. 

Sdly, It therefore appears a fair and necessary conclusion, that Great 
Britain must in point of equity and the just rights of the colonists as 
Englishmen, either for ever exempt them from, or never demand any in- 
ternal taxes at all, or else a right of representation in parliament must 
be granted them: which last appears evidently a very salutary measure, 
as necessary to prevent divisions and misunderstanding, and above all 
to prevent the danger of our enemies thereby in future, as soon as re- 
cruited and able, taking advantage thereof (and perhaps sowing the seeds 
thereof) in order to disunite and weaken this otherwise potent empire, 
which being properly united, they our enemies do and will look on with 
envy, and may they do so, but utterly in vain, and that for evermore is 

» my hearty desire. | AMOR PATRIE, 
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them in all cases whatsoever! In the following year they laid — 


duties on British manufactures exported to America. On the 


repeal of the stamp act, the Americans had- returned to their 


re and the progressive history of the causes of the’ American 
_ discontents in general. | 


= % = 


; - wonted good humor and commerce with Great Britain ; but 


this new act for laying duties renewed their uneasiness. These y 
and other grievances complained of by the colonies are. suc-— 
cinctly enumerated in Dr. Franklin’s paper abovementioned; 


The whole continent of America now began to consider the: 


PBiatin port bill, as striking essentially at the liberty of all 
the colonies; and these sentiments were strongly ee and, 
A propagated i in the American newspapers. 


“Even those colonies which depended most upon the nother 


country for the consumption of their productions, entered into 


associations with the others; and nothing was to be heard of 
but resolutions for the encouragement of their own manufac- 
tures, the consumption of home products, the discouragement — 
of foreign articles, and the retrenchment of all superfluities. 

Virginia resolved not to raise any more tobacco, unless the 
grievances of America were redressed. Maryland followed 
that example: Pennsylvania, and almost all the other colo- 
nies, entered into resolutions in the same spirit, with a vicw 
to enforce a general redress of grievances. 

During these disputes between the two countries, Dr. 
Franklin invented a little emblematical design, intended to re- 
present the supposed state of Great Britain and her colonies, 
should the former persist in her oppressive measures, re- 
straining the latter’s trade, and taxing their people by laws 
made by a legislature in which they were not represented. It 
was engraved on a copper-plate, from which the annexed is a 
fac simile. Dr. Franklin had many of them struck offon ~ 
cards, on the back of which he occasionally wrote his notes. 
It was also printed on a half sheet of paper, with the eapla- 
zation and moral which follow it. 
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EXPLANATION. 

Grear Britain is supposed to have been placed upon the 
globe ; but the CoLonrEs, (that is, her limbs,) being severed 
from her, she is seen lifting her eyes and mangled stumps 
to heaven: her shield, which she is unable to wield, lies use- 
less by her side ; her lance has pierced Vew England: the 

-laurei branch has fallen from the hand of Pennsylvania: the 

. English oak has lost its head, and stands a bare trunk, with a 
few withered branches; briars and thorns are on the ground 
beneath it; the British ships have brooms at their topmast 
heads, denoting their being on sale ; and Brirannra herself is 
seen sliding off the world, (no longer able to hold its balance) 
her fragments overspread with the label, Dare Oxsotum 
BELLISARIO. 

THe Morat. . 

History affords us many instances of the ruin of states, 
by the prosecution of measures ill suited to the temper and 
genius of their people. The ordaining of laws in favor of 
one part of the nation, to the prejudice and oppression of 
another, is certainly the most erroneous and mistaken policy. 
An equal dispensation of protection, rights, privileges, and 
advantages, is what every part. is entitled to, and ought to - 
enjoy ; it being a matter of no moment to the state, whether 

a subject grows rich and flourishing on the Thames or the 
Ohio, in Edinburgh or Dublin. These measures never fail 
to create great and violent jealousies and animosities between 
the people iavored and the people oppressed: whence a total 
separation of affections, interests, political obligations, and 
ali manner of connections, necessarily ensue, by which the 

whole state is weakened, and perhaps ruined for ever ! 
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These sentiments, applied to the picture which they are’ 
annexed to, were well calculated to produce reflection; they 
_ form part of the same system of political ethics, with the fol- 
lowing fragment of .a sentence, which Dr. Franklin inserted 
in a political publication of one of his friends:—* The at- 
tempts to establish arbitrary power over so great a part of 
the British empire, are to the imminent hazard of our most 
valuable commerce, and of that national strength, security, 
and felicity, which depend on union and liberty ;”’—The pre- 
servation of which, he used to say, ‘had been the great ob- 
ject and labor of his life; the wHoLx being such a thing as the 
world before never saw !” 
In June, 1774, a general congress of deputies from all the — 
colonies, began to be universally looked forward to. This — 
had a year before been suggested by Dr. Franklin, in a 
letter to Thomas Cushing, dated July 7, 1773, in which he 
says,—* But as the strength of an empire depends not only 
on the union of its parts, but on their readiness for united 
exertion: of their common force; and as the discussion 
- of rights may seem unseasonable in the commencement 
of actual war, and the delay it might occasion be prejudi- 
cial to the common welfare; as, likewise, the refusal of 
one or a few colonies, would not Be so much regarded if the 
others granted liberally, which perhaps by various artifices 
and motives they might be prevailed on to do; and as this 
want of concert would defeat the expectation of general re- 
dress, that otherwise might be justly formed; perhaps it 
would be best and fairest for the colonies, in a GENERAN 
CONGRESS, now in peace to be assembled, (or by means of 
the correspondence lately proposed,) after a full and solemn 
assertion and declaration of their RicuTs, to engage firmly 
with each other, that they will nevér grant aids to the crown 
in any general war, till those rights are recognised by the 
king and both houses of parliament; communicating to the 
crown this their resolution. Such a step, I imagige, will 
bring the dispute to a crisis; and whether our demands are 
immediately complied with, or compulsory measures thought 
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of to make us rescind them, our ends will finally be obtained; 
for even the odium accompanying such compulsory attempts, 
will contribute to unite and strengthen us; and, in the mean 
time, ali the world will allow that our proceeding has been 
honorable.” 

Such had been the advice of Dr. Franklin ; Abs ne as he ob- 
serves somewhere, “a good motion never dies,” so this was 
eventually acted upon in all its bearings, and was the first 
step to the union of the colonies, and their final emancipa- 
tion from Great Britain. bi 

The first congress assembled at Philadelphia, September 
17,1774. Their first public act was a declaratory resolution, 
expressive of their disposition with respect to the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, and immediately intended to confirm and 
encourage that people in their opposition to the oppressive 
acts of the British parliament. This, and other analogous re- 
solutions relative to Massachusetts, being passed, the con- 
guess wrote a letter to general Gage, governor and com- 
mander of the king’s troops in that province, in which, after 
repeating the complaints formerly made by the town of Bos- 
ton, they declared the determined resolution of the colonies 
to unite for the preservation of their common rights, in op- 
position to the late acts of parliament, under the execution of 
which the unhappy people of Massachusetts were oppressed ; 
that the colonies had appointed them the guardians of their 
rights and liberties, and that they felt the deepest concern 
that whilst they were pursuing every dutiful and peaceable 
measure-to procure a cordial and effectual reconciliation be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies, his. excellency should 
proceed in a manner that bore so hostile an appearance, and 
which even the oppressive acts complained of did not war- 
rant. They represented the tendency this conduct must haye 
to irritate, and force a peopic, however well disposed to 
peaceable measures, into hostilities, which might prevent the 
endeavors of the congress to restore a good understanding 
with the parent state, and involve them in the horrors of a 
civil war. | 
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~~ 'The congress also published a DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 
to which they asserted the English colonies of North Ame- 
rica were entitled, by the immutable laws of nature, the prin- 
_ ciples of the English constitution, and their several charters 
or compacts. 

They then proceeded to frame a petition to the king, a me- 
_ morial to the people of Great Britain, an address to the colo- 
nies in general, and another to the inhabitants of the province 
of Quebec. 

_ These several acts were drawn up with uncommon energy, © 
address, and ability: they well deserve the attention of states- 
men, and are to be found in the annals of American history. 
_ The petition to his majesty contained an enumeration of 
_ the grievances of the colonies, humbly praying redress. It 

was forwarded to England, by the secretary of congress, 
(Charles Thomson), under cover to Dr. Franklin. The pro- 
ceedings thereon, as a document of great interest, will be in- 
serted in another part of this edition, and will be circumstan- 
tially noticed in the progress of these memoirs. 

Dr. Franklin, at this momentous period, was unceasing in 
his endeavors to induce the British government to change 
its measures with respect to the colonies. In private conver- 
sations, in letters to persons connected with government, and 
in writings in the public prints, he continually expatiated up- 
on the impolicy and injustice of its conduct towards America; 
and stated, in the most energetic manner, that notwithstand- 
ing the sincere attachment of the colonists to the mother 
country, a continuance of ill treatment must ultimately alien- 
ate their affections. The ministers listened not to his advice, 
and solemn warnings; they blindly persevered in their own 
schemes, and left to the Americans no alternative but oppo- 
sition, or unconditional submission. The latter accorded not 
with the principles of freedom which they had been taught 
to revere; to the former they were compelled, though reluc- 
tantly, to have recourse. 

Dr. Franklin, thus finding all his efforts to restore harmo- 
ny between Great Britain and her colonies ineffectual; and 
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being looked upon by government with a jealous eye, who, it 
was said, entertained some thoughts of arresting him, under 
the pretence of his having fomented a rebellion in the colo- 
nies, (of which he received private intimation,) determined 
on immediately returning to America, and to this effect em- 
barked from England in March, 1775. 

During the passage, he committed to paper a memorable 
and lasting monument of his noble efforts io effect a recanci- 
liation, and prevent a breach between Great Britain and her 
colonies (contrary to the insidious accusations of his enemies.) 
This was a relation of the negotiations he had latterly been 
concerned in, to bring about so desirable an object, and one 
he had so much at heart. This, like the first part of these 
memoirs, was addressed to his son, governor Franklin; and 
intended, no doubt, to be incorporated in them, had he lived 
to proceed so far in his history. It forms a complement to his | 
political transactions while in England, fully justifies and ex- 
alts his character, and is a document of no mean interest in 
the annals of the American revolution. From these conside- 
rations, the editor conceives he should be inexcusable in sup- 
pressing, new modelling, or curtailing so valuable a tract; 
but on the contrary, has great satisfaction, as will no doubt 
the reader, that_Dr. Franklin again resumes the pen in a fur- 
ther continuation of these memoirs. 


On board the Pennsylvania Packet, Capt. Osborne, 
bound to Philadelphia, March 22, 1775. 
Duar Son, 

HAVING now a little leisure for wovitin, I will endea- 
vor, as I promised you, to recollect what particulars I can of | 
the. negotiations I have lately been concerned in, with regard 
to the misunderstandings between Great Britain and America. 

During the recess of the last parliament, which had passed 
the severe acts against the province of the Massachusetts 
Bay, the minority having been sensible of their weakness as 
‘an effect of their want of union among themselves, began to 
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think seriously of a coalition. For they saw in’the violence 
of these American measures, if persisted in, a hazard of dis- 
membering, weakening, and perhaps ruining the British em- 
pire. This inclined some of them to propose such an union 
with each other, as might be more respectable in the ensuing 
session, have more weight in opposition, and be a body out 
of which a new ministry might easily be formed, should the 
ill success of the late measures, and the firmness of the colo- 


‘ nies in resisting them, make a change appear necessary to 
the king. 


I took some pains to promote this disposition, in conversa- 
tion with several of the principal among the minority of both 
houses, whom I besought and conjured most earnestly, not 


_ to suffer, by their little misunderstandings, so glorious a fabric 
as the present British empire to be demolished by these blun- 


derers; and for their encouragement assured them, as far as 
my opinions could give any assurance, of the jirmness and 
unanimity of America, the continuance of which was what 


they had frequent doubts of, and appeared extremely appre- 


hensive and anxious concerning it. 


From the time of the affront given me at the council board 
in January, 1774,! Thad never attended the levee of any mi- 
nister. I made no justification of myself from the charges 


_ brought against me: I made no return of the injury by abus- 


ing my adversaries; but held a cool sullen silence, reserving 
myself to some future opportunity; for which conduct I had 
several reasons, not necessary here to specify. Now and then 
I heard it said, that the reasonable part of the administra- 
tion was ashamed of the treatment they had given me. I sus- 


pected, that some who told me this, did it to draw from me 


my sentiments concerning it, and perhaps my purposes ; but 
I said little or nothing upon the subject. In the mean time, 
their measures with regard to New England failing of the 


success that had been confidently expected, and finding them- 


selves more and more embarrassed, they began (as it seems) 


1 See Examination, Vol. IV. p. 109 of this edition. 
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to think of making use of me, if they could, to assist in dis- 
engaging them. But it was too humiliating to think of apply- 
ing to me openly and directly, and therefore it was contrived 
to obtain what they could of my sentiments through others. 

The accounts from America, during the recess, all mani- 
fested, that the measures of administration had neither di- 
vided nor intimidated the people there; that on the contrary 
they were more and more united and determined; and that a 
non-importation agreement was likely to take place. ‘The 
ministry thence apprehending that this, by distressing the 
trading and manufacturing towns, might influence votes 
against the court in the elections for a new parliament, 
(which were in course to come on the succeeding year,) sud-— 
denly and unexpectedly dissolved the old one, and ordered 
the choice of a new one within the shortest time admitted by 
law, before the inconveniencies of that agreement could be- 
gin to be felt, or produce any such effect. 

When I came to England in 1757, you may remember I 
made several attempts to be introduced to lord Chatham, (at 
that time first minister) on account of my Pennsylvania bu- 
siness, but without success. He was then too great a man, or 
too much occupied in affairs of greater moment. I was there- | 
fore obliged to content myself with a kind of non-apparent — 
and un-acknowleged communication through Mr. Potter and — 
Mr. Wood, his secretaries, who seemed to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with me by their civilittes, and drew from me 
what information I could give relative to the American war, 
with my sentiments occasionally on measures that were pro- | 
posed or advised by others, which gave me the opportunity 
of recommending and enforcing the utility of conquering Ca- 

nada. [ afterwards considered Mr. Pitt as an inaccessible; I 
admired him at a distance, and made no more attempts for a 
nearer acquaintance. I had only once or twice the satisfac- 
tion of hearing, through lord Shelburne, and I think lord 
Stanhope, that he did me the honor of mentioning: me some- 
times as a person of respectable character. 


; 
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But towards the end of August last, returning from Bright- 
helmstone, I called to visit’my friend Mr. Sargent, at his 
seat, Halsted, in Kent, agreeably to a former engagement. 
He let me know, that he had promised to conduct me to lord 
Stanhope’s at Chevening, who expected I would call on him 
when I came into that neighborhood. We accordingly wait- 
ed on lord Stanhope that evening, who told me that lord 
Chatham desired to see me, and that Mr. Sargent’s house, 
where I was to lodge, being in the way, he would call for me 
there the next morning, and carry me to Hayes. This was 
done accordingly. That truly great man received me with 
abundance of civility, inquired particularly into the situation 
of affairs in America, spoke feelingly of the severity of the 
late laws against the Massachusetts, gave me some account 
of his speech in opposing them, and expressed great regard 
. and esteem for the people of that country, who he hoped 
would continue firm and united in defending by all peaceable 
and legal means their constitutional rights. I assured him, 
that I made no doubt they would do so; which he said he was 
pleased to hear from me, as he was sensible I must be well 
acquainted with them. I then took occasion to remark to him, 
that in former cases great empires had crumbled first at their 
extremities, from this cause—that countries remote from the 
seat and eye of government, which therefore could not well 
understand their affairs, for want of full and true informa- 
tion, had never been weil governed, but had been oppress- 
ed by bad governors, on presumption that complaint was dif- 
ficult to be made and supported against them at such a 
distance: hence, such governors had been encouraged to go 
on, till their oppressions became intolerable: but that this 
empire had happily found and long been in the practice of a 
method, whereby every province was well governed, being 
trusted in a great measure with the government of itself, that 
hence had risen such satisfaction in the subjects, and such 
encouragement to new settlements, that had it not been for 
the late wrong politics, (which would have parliament to be 
onutipotent, though it ought not to be, unless it could at the 
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same time be ommniscient,) we might have gone on extending 


our western empire, adding province to province as far as 
the South Sea: that I lamented the ruin which seemed im- 
pending over so fine a‘plan, so well adapted to make all the 
subjects of the greatest empire happy; and I hoped, that if 
his lordship, with the other great and wise men of the Bri- 
tish nation, would unite and exert themselves, it might yet 
be rescued out of the mangling hands of the present set of 
blaundering ministers; and that the union and harmony be- 
tween Britain and her colonies, so necessary to the welfare 


of both, might be restored.—He replied with great politeness, — 


that my idea of extending our empire in that manner was a 
sound one, worthy of a great, benevolent, and comprehen- 
sive mind: he wished with me for a good understanding 
among the different parts of the opposition here, as a means 
of restoring the ancient harmony of the two countries, which 
he most earnestly desired; but he spoke of the coalition of 


our domestic parties as attended with difficulty, and rather 
to be desired than expected: he mentioned an. opinion pre-— 


vailing here, that America aimed at setting up for itself as 
an independent state; or, at least, to get rid of the navigation 
acts.—I assured him, that having more than once travelled 
almost from one end of the continent to the other, and kept 
a great variety of company, eating, drinking, and convers- 


ing with them freely, I never had heard in any conversation — 


from any person, drunk or sober, the least expression of a 


wish for a separation, ora hint that such a thing would be 


advantageous to America: and as to the navigation act, the 


main material part of it, that of carrying on trade in British — 


or plantation bottoms, excluding foreign ships from our ports, 
and navigating with three quarters British seamen, was as 
acceptable to us as it could be to Britain: that we were even 
not against regulations of the general commerceby parliament, 
provided such regulations were bona fide for the benefit of the 
whole empire, not for the small advantage of one part to the 
great injury of another, such as the obliging our ships to 
call in England with our wine and fruit, from Portugal or 


ees 
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Spain; the restraints on our manufactures, in the woollen and 
hat-making branches, the prohibiting of slitting-mills, steel- 
works, &c. He allowed that some amendment might be made 
in those acts; but said those relating to the slitting-mills, 
trip-hammers, and steel-works, were agreed to by our agents 
in a compromise on the opposition made here to abating the 
duty. — 

In fine, he expressed much sAtisfactionit in my having call- 
ed upon him, and par ticularly i in the assurances I had given 
him, that America did not aim at independence; adding, that 
he should be glad to see me again as often as might be. I 
said, I should not fail to avail myself of the permission he 
was pleased to give me, of waiting upon his lordship occa- 
sionally, being very sensible of the honor, and of the great 
advantages and improvement I should reap from his instruc- 
tive conversation; which indeed was not a mere compliment. 

The new parliament was to meet the 29th of November, 
(1774). About the beginning of that month, being. at-the 
Royal Society, Mr. Raper, one of our members, told me 
there was a certain lady who had a desire of playing with 
_me at chess, fancying she could beat me, and had requested 
him to bring me to her: it was, he said, a Jady with whose 
acquaintance lie was sure I should be pleased, a sister of lord 
Howe’s, and he hoped I would not refuse the challenge. I 
said, I had been long out of practice, but would wait upon 
the lady when he and she should think fit. He told me where 
her house was, and would have me call-soon and without fur- 
_ ther introduction, which I undertook to do; but thinking ita 
little awkward, I postponed it; and on the 30th, meeting him 
again at the feast of the society election, being the day after 
the parliament met, he put me in mind of my promise, and 
that I had not kept it, and would have me name a day when 
he said he would call for me and conduct me. I named the 
Friday following. He called accordingly: I went with him, 
played a few games with the lady, whom I found of very sen- 
- sible conversation and pleasing behavior, which induced me 
to agree most readily te an appointment for another meeting 
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a few days afterwards: though I had not the least apprehen- 
sion that any political business could have any connection 
with this new acquaintance. On 

On the Thursday preceding tiis chess party, Mr. David 
Barclay called on me, to have some discourse concerning the 
mecting of merchants to petition parliament. When that was 
over, he spoke of the dangerous situation of American al- 
fairs, the hazard that a civil war might be brought on by the 
present measures, and the great merit that person would have 
who could contrive some means of preventing so- terrible a 
calamity, and bring about a reconciliation. He was then pleas- 
ed to add, that he was persuaded, from my knowlege of both 
countries, my character and influence in one of them, and 
my abilities in business, no man had it so much in his power 
-as myself. I naturally answered, that I should be very happy 
if I could in any degree be instrumental in so good a work, 
but that I saw no prospect of it; for, though I was sure the 
Americans were always willing and ready to agree upon any 
equitable terms, yet I thought an accommodation impractica- 
ble, unless both sides wished it; and by what I could judge 
from the proceedings of the ministry, I did not believe they 
had the least disposition towards it; that they rather wished 
to provoke the North American people into an open rebellion, 
which might justify a military execution, and thereby gratify 
a grounded malice which I conceived to exist here against 
the whigs and dissenters of that country. Mr. Barclay ap- 
prehended I judged too hardly of the ministers; he was per- 
suaded they were not all of that temper, and he fancied they 
would be very glad to get out of their present embarrass- 
ment on any terms, only saving the honor and dignity of 
government. He wished, therefore, that I would think of the 
matter, and he would call again and converse with me fur- 
ther upon it. I said I would do so, as he requested it, but I 
had no opinion of its answering any purpose. We parted 
upon this. But two days after I received a letter from him, 
inClosed in a note from Dr. Fothergill, both which follow. 
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Youngsbury, near Ware, 3d 12: mo. 1774, 
 Estremep FRIEND, 
AFTER we parted on Hea last, I accidentally 
‘met our mutual friend Dr. Fothergill, in my way home, and 
intimated to him the subject of our discourse; in consequence 
of which, [received from him an invitation to a further con- 
_ ference on this momentous affair, and I intend to be in town 
_ to-morrow accordingly, to meet at his house between four and 
five o’clock; and we unite in the request of thy company. 
We are neither of us insensible, that the affair is«of that 
magnitude as should almost deter private persons from med- 
dling with it; at the same time we are respectively such well- 
-wishers to the cause, that nothing in our power ought to be 
left undone, though the utmost of our efforts may be unavail- 
able. I am thy respectful friend, DAVID BARCLAY. 
Dr. Franklin, Craven sirect. | 


a mene end 
Op ES ee eR me ere 


DR. FOTHERGILL presents his respects to Dr. Frank- 
lin, and hopes for the favor of his company in Harper street 
to morrow evening, to meet their mutual friend David Bar- 
clay, to confer on American affairs. As near five o’clock as 
poy be convenient. - 

. Harper street, 3d inst. 


pent eee tear ner eterna 


The time thus appointed was the evening of the day on 
which I was to have my second chess party with the agreea- 
ble Mrs. Howe, whom I met accordingly. After playing as 
long as we liked, we fell into a little chat, partly on a mathe- 
matical problem,” and partly about the new parliament then 
jast met, when she said, « And what is to be done. with this 
dispute between Great Britain and the colonies: I hope we 
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™ This lady (which is a little unusual in ladies,) has a good deal of 
mathematical knowlege. [Vote of Dr. Franklin.J 
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are not to havea civil war.” They should kiss and be friends, 
said I; whatcan they do better? Quarrelling can be of service 
to neither, but is ruin to both. «I have often said,” replied 
she, « that I wished government would employ you to settle 
the dispute for them; I am sure nobody could do it se well. 
Do not you think that the thing is practicable ?””? Undoubtedly, 
madam, if the parties are disposed to reconciliations; for the 
two countries have really no clashing interests to differ about. 
It is rather a matter of punctillio, which two or three rea- 
sonable*people might settle in half an hour. I thank you for 
the good opinion you are pleased to express of me; but the 
ministers will never think of employing me in ‘that good 
work ; they chuse rather to abuse me. “Aye,” said she, « they 
have behaved shamefully to you. And indeed some of them 
are now ashamed of it themselves.”’.....L looked upon this as ac- 
cidental conversation, thought no more of it, and went in the 
evening to the appointed meeting at Dr. Fothergill’s, where — 
I found Mr. Barclay with him. 
‘The doctor expatiated feelingly on the mischiefs likely to’ 
ensue from the present difference, the necessity of accommo- 
dating it, and the great merit of being instrumental in so good 
a work ; concluding with some compliments to me; that no- 
body understood the subject so thoroughly, and had a better 
head for business of the kind; that it seemed therefore a duty 
incumbent on me, to do every thing I could to accomplish a 
reconciliation ; and ti:at as he had with pleasure heard from 
David Barclay, that I had promised to think of it, he hoped 
L had put pen to paper, and formed some plan for considera 
tion, and brought it with me. I answered, that I had formed. 
no plan; as the more I thought of the proceedings against the 
colonies, the more satisfied I was that there did not exist the 
least disposition in the ministry to an accommodation; that. 
therefore all plans must be useless. He said, I might be mis- 
taken; that whatever was the violence of some, he had rea- 
_ son, good reason, to believe others were differently disposed ; 
and that if I would draw a plan which we three upon consi- 
dering shoyld judge reasonable, it might be made use of, and 
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auswer some good purpose, since he believed that either him- 
self or David Barclay could get it communicated to some 
of the most moderate among the ministers, who would con- 
sider it with attention; and what appeared reasonable to us, 
two of us being Englishmen, might. appear so to them. As 
they both urged this with great earnestness, and when I men- 
tioned the impropriety of my doing any thing of the kind at 
the time we were in daily expectation of hearing from the 
congress, who undoubtedly would be explicit on the means of 
restoring a good understanding, they seemed impatient, al- 
leging that it was uncertain when we should receive the re- 
sult of the congress, and what it would be; that the least de- 
lay might be dangerous; that additional punishments for 
New England were in contemplation, and accidents might 
widen the breach, and make it irreparable; therefore, some- 
thing preventive could not be too soon thought of and appli- 
ed. I was, therefore, finally prevailed with to promise doing 
what they desired, and to meet them again on Tuesday even- 
ing at the same place, and bring with me something for their 
consideration. 
_ Accordingly, at the time, I met with them, and produced 
the following paper. 
! HINTS FOR CONVERSATION 
Upon the subject of terms that might probably produce a dura- 
ble union between Britain and the colonies. 
i. The tea destroyed to be paid for. | 
2. The tea-duty act to be repealed, and all the duties that 
jhave been received upon it to be repaid into the treasuries of 
the several provinces from which they have been collected. 
 §. The acts of navigation to be all re-enacted in the co- 
lonies. 
4. A naval officer appointed by the crown to reside in 
each colony, to see that those acts are observed. 
5. All the acts restraining manufactures in the colonies, 
to be repealed. | 
» 6. All duties arising on the acts for regulating trade with 
the colonies, to be for the public use of the respective colonies, 
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and paid into their treasuries. The collectors and custom- 
house officers to be appointed by each adil 2 and not sent 
from England. 

7. In consideration of the Americans niatntaatine their 
own peace establishment, and the monopoly Britain is to have 
of their commerce, no requisition to be made from them in 
time of peace. 

8. No troops to enter and quarter in any colony, but 
a the consent of its legislature. 

. In time of war, on requisition made by the king, with 
ce consent of parliament, every colony shall raise money by — 
the following rules or proportions, viz. If Britain, on account 
of the war, raises 3s. in the pound to its land tax, then the 
colonies to add to their last general provincial peace tax a 
sum equal to one-fourth thereof; and if Britain on the same 
account pays 4s. in the pound, then the colonies to add to © 
their said last peace tax a sum equal to half thereof; which 
additional tax is to be granted to his majesty, and to be em- 
ployed in raising and paying men ‘for land or sea service, 
furnishing provisions, transports, or for such other purposes 
as the king shall require and direct: and though no colony 
may contribute less, each may add as much by voluntary ~ 
grant as they shall think proper. : 

10. Castle William to be restored to the province of the 
Massachusetts Bay, and no fortress built by the crown in any : 
province, but with the consent of its legislature. a 

11. The late Massachusetts and Quebec acts to be re- 
pealed, and a free government granted to Canada. 

42, All judges to be appointed during good behavior, with | 
equally permanent salaries, to be paid out of the province re- 
venues by appointment of the ‘assemblies: or, if the judges 
are to be appointed during the pleasure of the crown, let the 
salaries be during the pleasure of the assemblies, as : aa 
tof re. 

13. Governors to be supported by the assemblies of each 
province. 
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14. If Britain will give up its monopoly of the Ameri- 
can commerce, then the aid abovementioned -to be given by 
-America in time of peace, as well as in time of war. 

15. The extension of the act of Henry VIIL., concerning 
treasons, to the colonies, to be formally disowned by parlia- 
ment. ; - 

16. The American admiralty-courts reduced, to the same 
‘ powers they have in England, and the acts establishing them 
to be re-enacted in America. 

17. All powers of internal legislation in the colonies to_ 
be disclaimed by parliament. 

In reading this paper a second time, I gave my reasons at 
length for each article. 


Qn the first I observed, that when the injury was done, 
Britain had a right to reparation, and would certainly have 
had it on demand, as was the case when injury was done by 
mobs in the time of the stamp act: or she might have a right 
to return an equal injury, if she rather chose to do that; but 
she could not have a right both to reparation and to return an 
equal injury, much less had she a right to return the injury 
ten or twenty fold, as she had done by blocking up the port 
of Boston: all which extra injury ought, in my judgment, 
to be repaired by Britain: that therefore if paying for the 
tea was agreed to by me, as an article fit to be proposed, it 
was merely from a desire of peace, and in compliance with 
- their opinion expressed at our first meeting, that this was a 
sine qua non, that the dignity of Britain required it, and that 
if this were agreed to, every thing else would be easy: this 
reasoning was allowed to be just; but still the article was 
thought necessary to stand as it did. e 

On the 2d, That the act should be repealed, as having ne- 
_ ver answered any good purpose, as having been the cause of 
_ the present mischief, and never likely to be executed. That 
the act being considered as unconstitutional by the Ameri- 
cans, and what the parliament had no right to make, they 
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must consider all the money extorted by it as so much wrong- 
fully taken, and of which therefore restitution ought to be 
made; and the rather as it would furnish a fund, out of 
which the payment for the tea destroyed might best be de- 
frayed. The gentlemen were of opinion, that the first part 
of this article, viz. the repeal, might be obtained, but not the 
refunding part, and therefore advised striking that out: but 
as I thought it just and right, L insisted on its standing. 

On the 3d and 4th articles 1 observed, we were frequently 
charged with views of abolishing the navigation act. That, 
in truth, those parts of it which were of most importance to 
Britain, as tending to increase its naval strength, viz. those 
restraining the trade, to be carried on only in ships belong-. 
ing to British subjects, navigated by at least three quarters 
British or colony seamen, &c., were as acceptable to us as 
they could be to Britain, since we wished to employ our own 
ships in preference to foreigners, and had no desire to see 
foreign ships enter our ports. That indeed the obliging us to_ 
land some of our commodities in. England before we could 
carry them to foreign markets, and jorbidding our impor- 
tation of some goods directly from foreign countries, we. 
thought a hardship, and a greater loss to us than gain to Bri- 
tain, and therefore proper to be repeated; but as Britain had 
deemed it an equivalent for her protection, we had never ap- 
plied or proposed to apply for such repeal; ‘and if they must 
be continued, I thought it best (since the power of parlia- 
ment to make them was now disputed) that they should be: 
re-enacted in all the colonies, which would demonstrate their 
consent to them: and then if, as in the sixth article, all the 
duties arising on them were to be collected by officers ap- 
pointed and salaried in the respective governments, and the 
produce paid into their treasuries, I was sure the acts would 
be better and more faithfully executed, and at much less ex- 
pense, and one great source of misunderstanding removed 
between the two countries, viz. the calumnies of low officers 
appointed from home, who were for ever abusing the people 
of the country to government, to magnify their own zeal, 
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and recommend themselves to promotion. That the exten- 
sion of the admiralty jurisdiction, so much complained of, 
would then no longer be ne. essary; and that besides its being 
the interest of the colonies to execute those acts, which is the 
best scurity, government might be satisfied of its being done, 
from accounts to be sent home by the naval officers of the 
4th article. The gentlemen were satisfied with these reasons, 
and approved the 3d and 4th articles; so they were to stand. 
The 5th they apprehended would meet with difficulty. They 
said, that restraining manufactures in the colonies was a fa- 
vorite idea here; and therefore they wished that article to be 
omitted, as the proposing it would alarm and hinder perhaps 
the considering and granting others of more importance: but 
as I insisted on the equity of allowing all subjects in every 
country to make the most of their natural advantages, they 
desired I would at least alter the last word from repealed to 
reconsidered, which I complied with. 
In maintaining the 7th article (which was at first objected 
to, on the principle that all under the care of government should 
pay towards the support of it,) my reasons were, that if eve- 
ry distinct part of the king’s dominions supported its own 
government in time of peace, it was all that could justly be 
required of it; that all the old or confederated colonies had 
done so from their beginning; that their taxes for that pur- 
pose were very considerable; that new countries had many 
public expenses which old ones were [ree from, the works be- 
ing done to their hands by their ancestors, such as making 
roads and-bridges, erecting churches, court-houses, forts, 
quays, and other public buildings, founding schools. and 
places of education, hospitals and alms-houses, &c. &c.; that 
the voluntary and the legal subscriptions and taxes for such 
purposes, taken together, amounted to more than was paid 
by equal estates in Britain. That it would be best for Britain, 
_on two accounts, not to take moncy from us as contribution 
to its public expense, in time of peace; first, for that just so 
much less would be got from us in commerce, since all we 
could spare was already gained from us by Britain in that 
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way; and secondly, that coming into the hands of British 
ministers, accustomed to prodigality of public money, it would 
be squandered and dissipated, answering no good general 
purpose. ‘That if we were to be taxed towards the support of 
government in Britain, as Scotland has been since the union, 
we ought then to be allowed the same privileges in trade as 
she has been allowed. That if we are called upon to give to 
the sinking fund or the national debt, Ireland ought to be 
likewise called upon; and both they and we, if we gave, ought 
to have some means established of inquiring into the appii- 
cation, and securing a compliance with the terms on which 
we should grant. That British ministers would perhaps not 
like our meddling with such matters; and that hence might 
arise new causes of misunderstanding. That upon the whole, 
therefore, I thought it best on all sides, that no aids shall be 
asked or expected from the colonies in time of peace; that it 
would then be their interest to grant bountifully, and exert 
themselves vigorously in time of war, the sooner to put an. 
end to it. That specie was not to be had to send to England 
in supplies, but the colonies could carry on war with their 
own paper money; which would pay troops, and for provi- 
sions, transports, carriages, clothing, arms, &c. So this 7th 
article was at length agreed to without further objection. 
The 8th the gentlemen were confident would never be 
granted. Far the whole world w ould be of opinion that the 
king, who is to defend all parts of his dominions, should have 
of course a right to place his troops where they might) best 
answer that purpose. I supported the article upon principles 
equally important in my opinion to Britain as to the colonies: 
for that if the king could bring into one part. of his domi- 
nions, troops raised in any other part of them, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the part toywhich they were 
brought, he might bring armies raised in America into Eng- 
jand without consent of parliament, which probably would 
not like it, as a few years since they had not liked the intro- 
duction of the Hessians and Hanoverians, though justified 
by the supposition of its being atime of danger. That if there 
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Should be at any time real occasion for British troops in 
America, there was no doubt of obtaining the consent of the 
assemblies there; and I was so far from being willing to drop 
this article, that I thought I ought to add another, requiring 
all the present troops to be withdrawn, before America could 
be expected to treat or agree upon any terms of accommo- 
dation; as what they should now do of that kind might be 
deemed the effect of compulsion, the appearance of which, 
ought as much as possible to be avoided, since those reasona- 
ble things might be agreed to, where the parties seemed at 
Jeast to act freely, which would be strongly refs d under 
threats, or the semblance of force. That the withdrawing the 
troops was therefore necessary to suake any treaty durably 
binding on the part of the Americans, since proof of hay- 
ing acted under force, would invalidate any agreement: and 
it could be no wonder that we should insist on the crown’s 
having no right to bring a standing army among us in time 
of peace; when we saw now before our eyes a striking in- 
stance of the ill use to be made of it, viz. to distress the 
king’s subjects in different parts of his dominions, one part 
after the other, into a submission to arbitrary power, which 
was the avowed design of the army and flect now placed at 
| Boston......Finding me obstinate, the gentlemen consented to 
let this stand, but did not seem quite to approve of it: they 
wished, they said, to have this a paper or plan, that they might 
show as containing” the sentiments of considerate impartial 
persons, _ and such as they might as Englishmen support, 
which they thought could not well be the case with this 
article. 

. The 9th article was so draw n, in compliance with an idea 
of Dr. Fothergiil’s, started at our first meeting, viz. that g0- 
vernment here would probably not be satisfied with the pro- 
mise of voluntary grants in time of war from the assemblies, 

of which the quantity must be uncertain; that, therefore it 
would be best to proportion them in some way to thes! hillings 
in the pound raised in Englands; but how such proportion could 
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be ascertained he was ata loss to contrive; Lwas desired to con- 
sider it. It had been said, too, that parliament was become jeal- 
ous of the right claimed and heretefore used by the crown, of 
raising money in the colonies without parliamentary consent 5 
and therefore, since we would not pay parliamentary taxes, 
future requisitions nust be made with consent of parliament, 
and not other wise. I wondered that the crown should be wil- 
ling to give ‘up that separate right, but had no objection to 
its limiting itseif, if it thought proper: so I drew the article 
accordingly, and contrived to proportion the aid by the tax 
of the last year of peace. And since it was thought that the 
method I should have liked best would never be agreed to, viz. 
a continental congress to be called by the crown, for answer- 
ing requisitions and proportioning aids; I chose to leave room 
for voluntary additions by the separate assemblies, that the 
crown might have some motive for calling them together, and 
cultivating their good will, and they have some satisfaction 
in showing their loyalty and their zeal in the common cause, 
and an opportunity of manifesting their disapprobation of 
a war, if they did not think it a just one. This article there- 
fore met with no objection from them; and I had another rea- 
son for liking it, viz. that the view of the proportion to be 
given in time of war, might make us the more frogali in time 
of peace. cle, 
For the 10th article, I urged the injustice of seizing that 
fortress, (which had been built at an immense charge by the 
province, for the defence of their port against national ene- 
mies) and turning it into a citadel for awing the town, re- 
straining their trade, blocking up their port, and depriving 
them of their privileges: that a great deal had been said cf 
their injustice in destroying the teas; but here was a much 
greater injustice uncompensated, that castle having cost the 
province three hundred thousand pounds: and that such a _ 
use made of ~ fortress they had built, would not only effee- 
tually discourage every colony from ever building another, 
and thereby leave them more exposed to foreign enemies, but 
was a good reason for their insisting that the crown should 
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never erect any hereafter in their limits without the consent 
of the legislature: the gentlemen had not much fo say 

against this article; but thought it would hardly be admitted. 
The 11th article it was thought would be strongly object- 
ed to; that it would be urged the old colonists could have no- 
thing to do with the affairs of Canada, whatever we had with 

hose of the Massachusetis; that it would be considered as 
an oflicious meddling merely to disturb government; and that 
some even of the Massachusetts acts were thought by admi- 
nistration to be improvements of that government, viz. those 
altering the appointment of counsellors, the choice of jury- 
men, and the forbidding of town meetings. I replied, that. we 
having assisted in the conquest of Canada, at a great ex- 
pense of blood and treasure, had some right to be considered 
in the settlement of it: that the establishing an arbitrary 
government on the back of our settlements might be danger- 
ous to us all; and that loving liberty ourselves, we wished it 
to be extended among mankind, and to have no foundation 
for future slavery laid in America. That as to amending the 
Massachusetts government, though it might be shown that 
every one of these pretended ‘amendments were real mischiefs, 
yet that charters being compacts between two parties, the 
king and the people, no alteration could be made in them, 
even for the better, but by the consent of both parties. hat 
the parliament’s claim and exercise of a power to alter our 
charters, which had always been deemed inviolable but for 
forfeiture, and to alter laws made in pursuance of these char- 
ters which had received the royal approbation, and thence- 
forth deemed fixed and unchangeable, but by the powers that 
- made them, had rendered all our constitutions uncertain, and 
set us quite afloat: that as by claiming a right to tax us ad 
libitum, they deprived us of all property; so by this claim of 
altering our laws and charters at will, they deprived us of all 
privilege and right whatever, but what we should hold at their 
pleasure: that this was a situation we could not be in, and 
must risk life and every thing rather than submit to if :.....s0 
this article remained. ‘4 
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The 12th article Texplained, by acquainting the gentlemen 
with the former situation of the judges in most colonies, viz. 
that they were appointed by the crown, and paid by the as- 
semblies: that the appointment being during the pleasure of 
the crown, the salary had been during the pleasure of the as- 
sembly: that when it has been urged against the assemblies, 
that their making judges dependant on them for their salaries, 
was aiming at an undue influénce over the courts of justice; 
the assemblies usually replied, that making them dependant 
on the crown for continuance in their places, was also retain- 
ing an undue influence over those courts; and that one undue 
influence was a proper balance for the other; but that when- 
ever the crown would consent to acts making the judges dur- 
ing good behavior, the assemblies would at the same time grant 
their salaries to be permanent during their continuance in 
office. This the crown has however constantly refused: and 
this equitable 6ffer is now again here proposed; the colonies 
not being able to conceive why their judges should not be ren- 
dered as independent as those in England: that, on the con- 
trary, the crown now claimed to make the judges in the colo- 
nies dependant on its favor for both place and salary, both to be 
continued at its pleasure: this the colonies must oppose as in- 
equitable, as putting both the weights into one of the scales of 
justice: if therefore the crown does not chuse to commission 
the judges during good behavior, with equally permanent sa- 
laries, the alternative proposed, that the salaries continue to 
be paid during the pleasure of the assemblies as heretofore. 
‘The gentlemen allowed this article to be reasonable. 

The 13th was objected to, as nothing was generally thought 
more reasonable here, than that the king should pay his own 
governor, in order to render him independent of the people, 
who otherwise might aim at influencing him against his duty, 
by occasionally withholding his salary. To this I answered, 
that governors sent to the colonies were often men of no es- 
tate or principle, who came merely to make fortunes, and had 
no natural regard for the country they were to govern: that 
to make them quite independent of the people, was to make 
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them careless of their conduct, whether it was beneficial or 
mischievous to the public, and giving a loose to: their rapa- 
cious and oppressive dispositions: that the influence supposed 
could never extend to operate any thing prejudicial to the 
king’s service, or the interest of Britain: since the governor 
was bound by a set of particular instructions, which he had 
given surety to observe; and all the laws he assented to were- 
subject to be repealed by the crown if found improper: that 
the payment of the salaries by the people was more satisfac- 
tory to them, as it was productive of a good understanding, 
and mutual good offices between governor and governed, and 
therefore the innovation lately made in that respect at Boston 
and New York had in my opinion better be laid aside:.....s0 
this article was suffered to remain. 

But the 14th was thought totally inadmissible. The mo- 
nopoly of the American commerce could never be given ap, 
and the proposing it would only give offence without answer- 
ing any good purpose. I was therefore prevailed on to strike 
it wholly out. 

The 15th was readily agreed to. 

‘The 16th it was thought would be of little consequence, if 
the duties were given to the colony treasuries. 

The 17th it was thought could hardly be obtained, but 
might be tried. 

Thus having gone through the whole, I was desired to 
make a fair copy for Dr. Fothergill, who now informed us, 
that having an opportunity of seeing daily lord Dartmouth, 
of whose good disposition he had a high opinion, he would 
communicate the paper to him, as the sentiments of consi- 
derate persons who wished the welfare of both countries, Sup- 
pose, said Mr. Barclay, I were to show this paper to lord 
Hyde; would there be any thing amiss in so doing? He is a 
very knowing man, and though not in the miaistry, properly 
speaking, he is a good deal attended to by them. I have some 
acquaintance with him, we converse freely sometimes, and | 

perhaps if he and I were to talk these articles over, I should 
~ communicate to him our conversation upon them, some good 
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might arise out of it. Dr. Fothergill had no objection; and 
I said I could have none. I knew lord Hyde 4 little, and had 
an esteem for him. I had drawn the paper at their request, 
and it was now theirs to do with it what they pleased. Mr. 
Barclay then preposed, that I should send the fair copy to 
him, which after making one for Dr. Fothergill and one for 
himself, he would return to me. Another question then arose, 
whether I had any objection to their mentioning that I had 
been consulted? I said, none that related to myself; but it 
was my opinion, if they wished any attention paid to the pro- 
positions, it would be better not to mention me; the ministry 
having, as I conceived, a prejudice against me and every 
thing that came from me. They said on that consideration it 
might be best not to mention me, and so it was concluded. 
For my own part, I kept this whole proceeding a profound 
secret; but I soon after discovered that it had taken air by 
some means or other. bigs Sy 

Being much interrupted the day following, I did not copy 
and send the paper. The next morning I received a note from 
Mr. Barclay, pressing to have it before twelve o’clock. I 
accordingly sent it to him. Three days after I received the 
following note from him. 


D. Barclay presents his respects, and acquaints Dr, Frank- . 
lin, that being informed a pamphlet, entitled «« A FrrenpLy 
Apprsss,” has been dispersed to the disadvantage of Ame- 
rica, (in particular by the dean of Norwich) he desires Dr. 
Franklin will peruse the inclosed, just come to hand from 
America; and if he appproves of it, republish it, as D. Bar- 
clay wishes something might be properly spread at Norwich. 
D. Barclay saw to-day a person with whom be had been 
yesterday, (before he called on Dr. Franklin) and had the 
satisfaction of walking part of the way with him to another 
noble person’s house, to mect on the business, and he told 
him, that he could say, that he saw some light. 

Cheapside, 11th inst. | 


— 
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“The person so met and accompanied by Mr. Barclay, f un- 
derstood to be lord Hyde, going either to lord Dartmouth’s 
or lord North’s, I knew not which. ’ 

In the following week arrived the proceedings of the con- 
gress, Which had been long and anxiously expected, both by 
the friends and adversaries of America. 

The petition of congress to the king, was inclosed to me, 
and accompanied by the following letter from their president, 
addressed to the American agents in London, as follows: 


To Pau, Wenrwortn, Esa., Da. Bensamin Franxuin, Wit- 
LIAM Boiien, Esa., Dr. AnTHUR Les,*THomas Lire, Esq., 
Epmunp Burks, Esq., Cuartes Gartn, Esa. 

GENTLEMEN, Philadelphia, October 26, 1774. 
WE give you the strongest proof of our reliance on. 
your zeal and attachment to the happiness of America, and 
the cause of liberty, when we commit the inclosed papers to 
your care. | 
We desire you will deliver the petition into the hands of 
his majesty; and after it has been presented, we wish it may 
be made public through the press, together with the list of 
grievances. And as we hope for great assistance from the 
spirit, virtue, and justice of the nation; itis our earnest desires 
that the most effectual care be taken, as early as possible, to 
furnish the trading cities and manufacturing towns through- 
out the united kingdom, with our memorial to the people of 


Great Britain. 


We doubt not but that your good sense and discernment 
will lead you to avail yourselves of every assistance that may 
be derived from the advice and friendship of all great and 
good men, who may incline to aid the cause of liberty and 
mankind. : 

The gratitude of America, expressed in the inclosed vote 
of thanks,” we desire may be conveyed to the deserving o}- 


“ This piece is wanting; but it was a vote of congress declaratory, in 
their own names, and in the behalf of all those whom they represented 
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jects of it, in the manner that you think will be most accepf- 
able to them. 

It is proposed, that another congress be held. on the 10th 
May next, at this place; but in the mean time we beg the © 
favor of you, gentlemen, to transmit to the speakers of the 
several assemblies, the earliest information of the most au- 
thentic accounts you can collect, of all such conduct and 
designs of ministry or parliament, as it may. concern Ame- 
rica_to know. 

We are with unfeigned esteem and regard, gentlemen, by 


order of the congress, 
HENRY MIDDLETON, President. 


TO THE KING’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

WE your majesty’s faithful subjects of the colonies of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the counties of Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, in behalf of ourselves and the inhabitants of those colo- 
nies who have deputed us to represent them in general congress, by this 
our humble petition, beg leave to lay our grievances before the throne. 

A standing army has been kept in these colonies, ever since the con- 
clusion of the late war, without the consent of our assemblies: and this 
army with a considerable naval armament has been employed to enforce 
the collection of taxes. 

The authority of the commander in chief, and under him, of the bri- 
gadiers-general, has in time of peace been rendered supreme in all the 
civil governments in America. | 

The commander in chief of all your majesty’s forces in North no 
rica has, in time of peace, been appointed governor of a colony. 

The charges of usual offices have been greatly increased; and new ex- 
pensive and oppressive offices have been multiplied. 

The judges of admiralty and vice-admiralty courts are empowered to 
receive their salaries and fees from the effects condemned’ by themselves. 


of their most grateful acknowlegements, to those truly noble, ee" 
and patriotic. adietes of civil and religious liberty, who had so gene- 
rously and powerfully, though unsuccessfully, espoused and defended the 
cause of America, both inoand out of parliament. 
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The officers of the customs are empowered to break open and enter 
houses, without the authority of any civil magistrate, founded on civil 
information. 

The judges of courts of common law have been made entirely depen- 
dant on one part of the legislature for their salaries, as well as for the 
duration of their commissions. 

Counsellors holding their commissions during pleasure, exercise legis- 
lative authority. 

- Humble and reasonuble petitions from the representatives of the people 
have been fruitless. The agents of the people have been discountenanced, 
and governors have been instructed to prevent the payment of their sa- 
laries. 

Assemblies have been repeatedly and injuriously dissolved. 

Commerce has been burthened with many useless and oppressive re- 
strictions. im 

By several acts of parliament, made in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth years of your majesty’s reign, duties are imposed on us, for 
the purpose of raising a revenue, and the powers of admiralty and vice- 
admiralty courts are extended beyond their antient limits, whereby our 
property is taken from us without our consent, the trial by jury in many 
civil cases is abolished, enormous forfeitures are incurred for slight of- 
fences, vexatious informers are exempted from paying damages, to which 
they are justly liable, and oppressive security is required from owners 
before they are allowed to defend their right. 

Both houses of parliament have resolved, that colonists may be tried 
in England, for offences alleged to have been committed in America, by 
virtue of a statute passed in the thirty-fifth year of Henry the Eighth; 
and in consequence thereof, attempts have been made to enforce that sta- 
tute. A statute was passed in the twelfth year of your majesty’s reign, 
directing that persons charged with committing any offence therein de- 
scribed, in any place out of the realm, may be indicted and tried for the 
same in any shire or county within the realm, whereby inhabitants of 
these colonies may, in sundry cases by that statute made capital, be de- 
prived of a trial by their peers of the vicinage. 

In the last sessions of parliament, an act was passed for blocking up 
the harbor of Boston; another, empowering the governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay to send persons indicted for murder in that prevince to ano- 
ther colony, or even to Great Britain, for trial; whereby such offenders 
may escape legal punishment; a third, for altering the chartered consti- 
tution of government in that province; and a fourth, for extending the 
limits of Quebec, abolishing the English and restoring the French laws, 
whereby great numbers of British freemen are subjected to the latter, and 
establishing an absolute government, and the Roman Catholic religion, 
throughout those vast regions, that border on the westerly and northerly 
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boundaries of the free, Protestant, English settlements; and a fifth, for 
the better providing suitable quarters for officers and soldiers in his 
majesty’s service in North America. 

To a sovereign, who “ glories in the name of Briton,” the bare reci- 

tal of these acts must, we presume, justify the loyal subjects, who fly to_ 
the foot of his throne, and implore his clemency for protection against 
them. bias Hh) 
From this destructive system of colony administration, adopted since 
the conclusion of the last war, have flowed those distresses, dangers, 
fears, and jealousies, that overwhelm your majesty’s dutiful colonists 
with affliction; and we defy our most subtle and inveterate enemies, to 
trace the unhappy differences between Great Britain and these colonies, 
from an earlier period, or from other causes than we have assigned. Had 
they proceeded on our part from a restless levity of temper, unjust im- 
pulses of ambition, or artful suggestions of seditious persons, we should 
merit the opprobrious terms frequently bestowed upon us, by those we 
revere: but so far from promoting innovations, we have only opposed 
them; and can be charged with no offence, unless it be one, to receive 
injuries and be sensible of them. 

Had our Creator been pleased to give us existence in a land of slave- 
ry, the sense of our condition might have been mitigated by ignorance 
and habit: but thanks be to his adorable goodness, we were born the 
heirs of freedom, and ever enjoyed our right under the auspices of your 
voyal ancestors, whose family was seated on the British throne, to res- 
cue and secure a pious and gallant nation from the popery and despotism 
of a superstitious and inexorable tyrant. Your majesty, we are confident, 
justly rejoices that your title to the crown is thus founded on the title of 
your people to liberty; and therefore we doubt not but your royal wis- 
dom must approve the sensibility, that teaches your subjects anxiously 
to guard the blessing they received from Divine Providence, and thereby 
to prove the performance of that compact, which elevated the illustrious 
house of Brunswick to the imperial dignity it now possesses. 

The apprehension of being degraded into a state of servitude, from 
the pre-eminent rank of English freemen, while our minds retain the 
strongest love of liberty, and clearly foresee the miseries preparing for 
us and our posterity, excites emotions in our breasts, which, though we 
cannot describe, we should not wish to conceal. Feeling as men, and 
thinking as subjects, in the manner we do, silence would be disloyalty. 
By giving this faithful information, we do all in our power, to promote 
the great objects of your royal care, the tranquillity of your government, 
and the welfare of your people. 

Duty to your majesty, and regard for the preservation of ourselves’ and 
our posterity, the primary obligations of nature and society, command us 
to entreat your royal attention; and as your majesty enjoys the signal 
distinction of reigning over freemen, we apprehend the language of free- 
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men cannot be displeasing. Your royal indignation, we hope, will rather 
fall on those designing and dangerous men, who daringly interposing 
themselves between your royal person and your faithful subjects, and for 
several years past incessantly employed to dissolve the bonds of society, 
by abusing your majesty’s authority, misrepresenting your American sub- 
jects, and prosecuting the most desperate and irritating projects of op- 
pression, haye at length compelled us, by the force of accumulated inju- 
ries, too severe to be any longer tolerable, to disturb your majesty’s 
repose by our complaints. 

- These sentiments are extorted from hearts, that much more willingly 
would bleed in your majesty’s service. Yet so greatly have we been mis- 
represented, that a necessity has been alleged of taking our property 
from us without our consent, “to defray the charge of the administra- 
tion of justice, the support of civil government, and the defence, pro- 
tection, and security of the colonies.” But we beg leave to assure your 
majesty, that such provision has been and will be made for defraying the 
two first articles, as has been and shall be judged, by the legislatures of 
the several colonies, just and suitable to their respective circumstances: 
and for the defence, protection, and security of the colonies, their mili- 
tias, if properly regulated, as they earnestly desire may immediately be 
done, would be fully sufficient, at least in times of peace; and in case of 
war, your faithful colonists will be ready and willing, as they ever have 
been when constitutionally required, to demonstrate their loyalty to your 
majesty, by exerting their most strenuous efforts in granting supplies 
and raising forces. Yielding to no British subjects in affectionate attach- 
ment to your majesty’s person, family, and government, we too dearly 
prize the privilege of expressing that attachment by those proofs, that 
are honorable to the prince who receives them, and to the people who 
give them, ever to resign it to any body of men upon earth. 

Had we been permitted to enjoy in quiet the inheritance left us by 
our forefathers, we should at this time have been peacealby, cheerfully, 
and usefully employed in recommending ourselves by every testimony of 
devotion to your majesty, and of veneration-to the state, from which we 
derive our origin. But though now exposed to unexpected and unnatural 
scenes of distress, by a contention with that nation, in whose parental 
guidance on all important affairs we have hitherto with filial reverence 
constantly trusted, and therefore can derive no instruction in our present 
unhappy and perplexing circumstances from any former experience, yet 
we doubt not the purity of our intention and the integrity of our conduct 
will justify us at that grand tribunal, before which all mankind must sub- 
mit to judgment. | 

“We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not a diminution 
of the prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant of any new right in our 
favor. Your royal authority over us, and our connection with Great Bri- 
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tain, we shall always carefully and zealously endeavor to support and 
maintain. 

Filled with sentiments of duty to your majesty, and of affection to our 
parent state, deeply impressed by our education, and strongly confirmed 
by our reason, and anxious to evince the sincerity of these dispositions, 
we present this petition only to obtain redress of grievances, and relief 
from fears and jealousies occasioned by the system of statutes and regu- 
lations adopted since the close of the late war, for raising a revenue in 
America—extending the powers of courts of admiralty and vice-admi- 
ralty—trying persons in Great Britain for offences alleged to be committed 
in America—affecting the province of Massachusetts Bay; and altering 
the government and extending the limits of Quebec; by the abolition of 
which system, the harmony between Great Britain and these colonies, so 
necessary to the happiness of both, and so ardently desired by the latter, 
and the usual intercourse will be immediately restored. In the the mag- 
nanimity and justice of your majesty and parliament, we confide for a 
redress of our other grievances, trusting, that when the causes of our 
apprehensions are removed, our future conduct will prove us not unwor- 
thy of the regard we have been accustomed in our happier days to enjoy. 
For, appealing to that Being who searches thoroughly the hearts of his 
creatures, we solemnly profess, that our councils have been influenced 
by no other motive than a dread of impending destruction. 

Permit us then, most gracious sovereign, in the name of all your faith- 
fal people in America, with the utmost humility to implore you, for the 
honor of Almighty God, whose pure religion our enemies are undermin- 
ing; for your glory, which can be advanced only by rendering your sub- 
jects happy, and keeping them united; for the interests of your family, 
depending on an adherence to the principles that enthroned it; for the 
‘safety and welfare of your kingdoms and dominions, threatened with al- 
most unavoidable dangers and distresses; that your majesty, as the lov- 
ing father of your whole people, connected by the same bands of law, — 
loyalty, faith, and blood, though dwelling in various countries, will not 
suffer the transcendant relation formed by these ties to be further vio- 
lated, in uncertain expectation of effects, that, if attained, never can 
compensate for the calamities through which they must be gained. 

We therefore most earnestly beseech your majesty, that your royal au- 
thority and interposition may be used for our relief; and that a gracious 
answer may be given to this petition. . 

That your majesty may enjoy every felicity through a long and prevent 
ous reign, over loyal and happy subjects, and that your descendants. may 
inherit your prosperity and dominions till time shall be no more, is and 
always will be our sincere and fervent prayer. a 
HENRY MIDDLETON. | 
Philadelphia, October 26, 1774. 
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From New Hampshire, 
John Sullivan, 
Nath. Folsom. 


Massachusetts Bay, 
Thomas Cushing, 
Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 

Rob. Treat Paine. 


Rhode Island, 
Step. Hopkins, 
Sam. Ward. 


Connecticut, 
Eleph. Dyer, 
Roger Sherman, 
Silas Deane, 


New York, 
Phil. Livingston, 
John Alsop, 
Isaac Low, 

Jas. Duane, 
‘ John Jay, 
Wm. Floyd, 
Henry Wisner, 
S. Boerum. 


New Jersey, 
Wil. Livingston, 
John De. Hart, 
Steph. Crane, 
Rich. Smith. 


Pennsylvania, 
E. Biddle, 
J. Galloway, 
John Dickinson, 
John Morton, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
George Ross, 
Cha. Humphreys. 


Delaware Government, 


Cesar Rodney, 
Tho. M‘Kean, 
Geo. Read. 


Maryland, 
Mat. Tilghman, 


Tho. Johnson, jun., 
Wm. Paca, 


Samuel Chace. 


Virginia, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Patrick Henry, 

G. Washington, 
Edmund Pendleton, 
Rich, Bland, 

Benj. Harrison. 


North Carolina, 
Will. Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, * 
Rd. Casweil. 


South Carolina, 
Tho. Lynch, 
Christ. Gadsden, 
J. Rutledge, 
Edward Rutledge 


The first impression made by the proceedings of the Ame- 
rican congress on people in general, was greatly in our favor. 
Administration seemed to be staggered, were impatient to 
know whether the petition mentioned in the proceedings was 
come to my hands, and took round-about methods of obtaining 
that information, by getting a ministerial merchant, a known 
intimate of the solicitor-general, to write me a letter, import- 
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ing that he heard I had received such a petition, that I was 
to be attended in presenting it by the merchants, and beg- 
ging to know the time, that he might attend «on so impor- 
tant an occasion, and give his testimony to so good a work.” 
Before these proceedings arrived, it had been given out, that 
no petition from the congress could be received, as they were 
an Hlegal body; but the secretary of state, after a day’s peru- 
sual (during which a council was held), tuld us it was a de- 
cent and proper petition, and cheerfully undertook to present 
it to his majesty, who, he afterwards assured us, was pleased 
to receive it very graciously, and to promise to lay it, as soon 
as they met, before his two houses of parliament; and we had 
yeason to believe that at that time, the petition was intended 
to be made the foundation of some change of measures; but 
that purpose, if such there was, did not long continue. . 

About this time I received a letter from Mr. Barclay, then 
at Norwich, dated December 18, expressing his opinion, that 
it might be best to postpone taking any further steps in the 
affair of procuring a meeting and petition of the merchants, 
(on which we had had several consultations) till after the 
holidays, thereby to give the proceedings of congress more 
time to work upon men’s minds, adding, «I likewise consi- 
der that our superiors will have some little time for reflec- 
tion, and perhaps may contemplate on the propriety of the 
Hints in their possession. By a few lines I have received 
from lord Hyde, he intimates his hearty wish that they may 
be productive of what may be practicable and advantageous 
for the mother country and the colonies.’—On the 22d Mr. 
Barclay was come to town, when I dined with him, and learnt 
that lord Hyde thought the propositions too hard. 

On the 24th I received the following note from aconsider- 
able merchant in the city, viz. 


MR. WILLIAM NEATE presents his most Ween 
compliments to Dr. Franklin, and as a report prevailed yes- 
terday evening, that all the disputes between Great Britain 
and the American colonies, were, through his application and 
influence with lord North, amicably settled, conformable to 
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‘the wish and desire of the late congress. W. N. desires the 
favor of Dr. Franklin to inform him by a line, per the bear- 
er, whether there is any credit to be given to the report? _ 

St. Mary Hill, 24th December, 1774. | 

My answer was to this effect, that I should be very happy 
to be able to inform him that the report he had heard had 
some truth in it; but I could only assure him that I knew no- 
thing of the matter. Such reports, however, were confidently 
circulated, and had’ some effect in recovering the stocks, 
which had fallen three or four per cent. 
- On Christmas day, visiting Mrs. Howe, she told me as 
soon as I went in, that her brother, lord Howe, wished to 
be acquainted with me; that he was a very good man, and 
she was sure we should fike each other. I said, I had always 
heard a good character of lord Howe, and should be proud 
‘of the honor of being known to him. He is just by, said 
_ she; will you give me leave to send for him? By all means, 
madam, if you think proper. She rang for a servant, wrote 
a note, and lord Howe came in a few minutes. 
After some extremely polite compliments as to the general 
- motives for his desiring an acquaintance with me, he said he 
had a particular one at this time, which was the alarming 
situation of our affairs with America, which no one, he was 
persuaded, understood better than myself; that it was the 
opinion of some friends of his, that no man could do more 
towards reconciling our differences than I could, if I would 
undertake it; that he was sensible I had been very ill treated 
by the ministry, but he hoped that would not be considered 
by me in the present case; that he himself, though not in op- 
position, had much disapproved of their conduct towards me; 
that some of them, he was sure, were ashamed of it, and sor- 
ry it had happened; which he supposed must be sufficient to 
abate resentment in a great and generous mind; that if he 
were himself in administration, he should be ready to make 
_ me ample satisfaction, which he was persuaded would one 
day or other be done; that he was unconnected with the mi- 
nistry, except by some personal friendships, wished well how- 
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ever to gov-rnment, was anxious for the general welfare of 
the whole empire, and had a particular regard for New Eng- 
land, which had shown a very endearing respect to his fami- 
ly; that he was merely an independent member of parlia- 
ment, desirous of doing what good he could, agreeably to his 
duty in that station; that he therefore had wished for an op- 
portunity of obtaining my sentiments on the means of recon- 
ciling our differences, which he saw must be attended with 
the most mischievous consequences, if not speedily accom- 
modated; that he hoped his zeal for the public welfare, would, 
with me, excuse the impertinence of a mere stranger, who 
could have otherwise no reason to expect, or right to request 
me to open my mind to him upon these topics; but he did con- 
ceive, that if I would indulge him with my idcas of the means 
proper to bring about a reconciliation, it might be of some use 5 
that perhaps I might not be willing myself to have any direct 
communication with this ministry on this occasion; that I 
might likewise not care to have it known that I had any indi- 
rect communication with them, till I could be well assured of 
their good dispositions; that being himself upon no ill terms 
with them, he thought it not impossible that he might, by 
conveying my sentiments to them, and theirs to me, be a 
means of, bringing on a good understanding, without com- 
mitting either them or me, if his negotiation should not suc- _ 
ceed; and that I might rely on his keeping perfectly ae 
every thing I should wish to remain so. | 

Mrs. Howe here offering to withdraw, whether of Lieestle 
ov from any sign by him, [ know not, I begged she might 
stay, as I should have no secret in a business of this nature 
that I could not freely confide to her prudence; which was — 
truth; for Thad never conceived a higher opinion of the dis- 
cretion and excellent understanding of any woman on so short 
an acquaintance. I added, that though I had never before the 
honor of being in his lordship’s company, his manner was 
such as had already engaged my confidence, and would make 
me perfectly easy and free in communicating myself to him. 
Ibegged him in the first place, to give me credit fora a sincere 
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desire of healing the breach between the two countries; that 
I would cheerfully and heartily do every thing in my smal! 
power to accomplish it; but that I apprehended from the king’s 
speech, and from the measures talked of, as well as those 
already determined on, no intention or disposition of the 
kind existed in the present ministry, and therefore no accom- 
modation could be expected till we saw achange. Vhatas to 
what his lordship mentioned of the personal injuries done me, 
those done my country were so much greater, that I did not 
think the other, at this time, worth mentioning; that besides 
it was a fixed rule with me, not to mix my private affairs 
with those of the public; that I could join with my personal 
enemy in serving the public, or, when it was for its in- 
terest, with the public in serving that enemy; these being 
_my sentiments, his lordship might be assured that no private 
considerations of the kind should prevent my being as useful 
in the present case as my. small ability would permit. He ap- 
peared satisfied and pleasedwith these declarations, and gave 
itme as his sincere opinion, that some of the ministry were 
extremely well disposed to any reasonable accommodations, 
preserving only the dignity of government; and he wished 
me to draw up in writing, some propositions containing the 
terms on which I conceived a good understanding might be 
obtained and established, and the mode of proceeding to ac- 
complish it; which propositions, as soon as prepared, we 
might meet to consider, either at his house, or at mine, or 
where I pleased; but as his being seen at my house, or me at 
his, might he thought occasion some speculation, it was con- 
cluded to be best to meet at his sister’s, who readily offered 
her house for the purpose, and where there was a good. pre- 
tence with her family and friends for my being often seen, as 
it was known that we played together at chess. [ undertook, 
accordingly, to draw up something of the kind; and so for 
that time we parted, agreeing to meet at the same place again 
on the Wednesday following. 
[dined about this time by invitation with governor Pow- 
nall. There was no company but the family, and after dinner 
Yor I. Rr 
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we had a iéte-a-téte. He had been in the opposition; bat was 
now about making his peace, in order to come into parlia- 
ment on ministerial interest, which I did not then know. He 
told me what I had before been told by several of lord North’s 
friends, ‘hat tie American measures were not the measures 
of that minister, nor approved by him; that, on the contrary, 
he was well disposed to promote a reconciliation upon any 
terms honorable to government; that I had been looked upon 
as the great fomenter of the opposition in America, and as @ 
great adversary to any accommodations; tit he, governor 
Pownall, had given a different account of me, and had teld his 
lordship that I was certainly much misunderstood: from the 
governor’s farther discourse I collected, that he wished to be 
employed as an envoy or commissioner to America, to settle 
_ the differences, and to have me with him; but as I apprehend- 
ed there was little likelihood, that either of us would be so 
employed by government, I did not give much attention to 
that part of his discourse. - " 
I should have mentioned in its place, (but one ‘eae re- 
collect every thing in order) that declining at first to draw 
up the propositions desired by lord Howe, I alleged its being 
unnecessary, since the congress in their petition to the king, 
just then received and presented through lord Dartmouth, 
had stated their grievances, and pointed out-very explicitly 
what would restore the ancient harmony; and I read a part 
of the petition to show their good dispositions, which, being 
very pathetically expressed, seemed to affect both the brother 
and sister. But still I was desired to give my ideas of the 
steps to be taken, in case some of the propositions in the 
petition should not be thought admissible: and this, as I said 
before, I undertook to do. | 
I had promised lord Chatham to communicate to. him the 
first important news I should receive from America, I there- 
fore sent him the proceedings of the congress as soon as IE ~ 
received them; but a whole week passed after I received the 
petition, before I could, as I wished to do, wait upon him with, 
it, in order to obtain his sentiments on the wholes for my 
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time was taken up in meetings with the other agents to con- 
sult about presenting the petition, in waiting three different 
days with them on lord Dartmouth, in consulting upon and 
writing letters to the speakers of assemblies, and other busi- 
ness, which did not allow me a day to go to Hayes. At last, 
on Monday the 26th, I got out, and was there about one 
o'clock; he received me with an affectionate kind of respect, 
that from so great a man was extremely engaging; but the 
opinion he expressed of the congress was still more so. ‘They 
had acted, he said, with so muck temper, moderation, and 
wisdom, that he thought it the most honorable assembly of 
statesmen since those of the antient Greeks and Romans, in 
the most virtuous times: that there was not in thei: whole 
proceedings, above one or two things he could have wished 
otherwise; perhaps but one, and that was their assertion, that 
the keeping up a standing army in the colonies in time of 
peace, withont consent of their legislatures, was against law; 
he doubted that was not well founded, and that the law al- 
luded to did not extend to the colonies. The rest he admired 
-and honored: he thought the petition decent, manly, and 
properly expressed: he inquired much and particularly con- 
cerning the state of America, the probability of their perseve- 
rance, the difficulties they must meet with in adhering for any 
Jong time to their resolutions; the resources they might have 
to supply the deficiency of commerce; to all which I gave him 
answers with which he scemed weil satisfied. He expressed a 
greatregard and warm affection for that country, with hearty 
wishes for their prosperity; and that government here might 
‘soon come to see its mistakes, and rectify them ; and intimated 
that possibly he might, if his health permitted, prepare some- 
thing for its consideration, when the parliament should meet 
after the holidays; on which he should wish to have previous- 
ly my sentiments. I mentioned to him the very hazardous 
state I conceived we were in, by the continuance of the army 
in Boston; that whatever disposition there might be in the 
inhabitants to give no just cause of offence to the troops, or 
in the general to preserve order among them, an unpremedi- 
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tated unforeseen quarrel might happen, between perhaps 2 
drunken porter and a soldier, that might bring on a riot, tu- 
mult, and bloodshed; and its consequences produce a breach 
impossible to be healed; that the army could not possibly an- 
swer any good purpose there, and might be infinitely mis- 
chievous; that no accommodation could be properly proposed 
and entered into by the Americans, while the bayonet was at. 
their breasts; that to have any agreement binding, all force 
should be withdrawn. His lordship seemed to think these sen- 
timents had something in them that was reasonable. 

From Hayes I went to Halsted, Mr. Sargent’s place, to 
dine, intending thence a visit to lord Stanhope at Chevening 5 
but hearing there that his lordship and the family were in- 
town, I staid at Halsted all night, and the next morning went 
to Chisellhurst to call upon lord Camden, it being in my way 
to town. I met his lordship and family in two carriages just 
without his gate, going on a visit of congratulation to lord 
Chatham and his lady, on the late marriage of their daugh- 
ter to lord Mahon, son of lord Stanhope. They were to be 
back to dinner; so I agreed to go in, stay dinner, and spend 
the evening there, and not return to town till next morning. 
We had that afternoon and evening a great deal of conver- 
sation on American affairs, concerning which he was very — 
inquisitive, and 1 gave him the best information in my power. 
I was charmed with his generous and noble sentiments; and 
had the great pleasure of hearing his full approbation of 
the proceedings of the congress, the petition, &c. &c. of 
which, at his request, I afterwards sent him a copy. He seem- — 
ed anxious that the Americans should continue to act with 
the same temper, coolness, and wisdom, with which they had 
hitherto proceeded in most of their public assemblies, in which 
case he did not doubt they would succeed in establishing their 
rights, and obtain a solid and durable agreement with the 
mother country ; of the necessity and great importance of 
which agreement, he seemed to have the strongest impres- 
sions. 3 
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I returned to town the next morning, in time to meet at 
the hour appointed by lord Howe. I apologised for my not 
being ready with the paper I had promised, by my having 
been kept longer than I intended in the country. We had, 
however, a good deal of conversation on the subject, and his 
lordship told me he could now assure me of a certainty, that 
there was a sincere disposition in lord North and lord Dart- 
mouth to accommodate the differences with America, and to 
listen favorably to any propositions that might have a proba- 
ble tendency to answer that salutary purpose. He then asked 
me what I thought of sending some person or persons over, 
commissioned to inquire into the grievances of America upon 
the spot, converse with the leading people, and endeavor with 
them to agree upon some means of composing our differences. 
I said, that a person of rank and dignity, who had a charac- 
ter of candor, integrity, and wisdom, might possibly, if 
_employed in that service, be of great use. He seemed to 
be of the same opinion, and that whoever was employed 
should go with a hearty desire of promoting a sincere re- 
conciliation, on the foundation of mutual interests and mu- 
tual good-will; that he should endeavor, not only to remove 
their prejudices against. government, but equally ‘the preju- 
dices of government against them, and bring on: a perfect 
good understanding, &c. Mrs. Howe said, I wish brother 
you were to be sent thither on such a service; I should like 
that much better than general Howe’s going to command the 
army there. I think, madain, said I, they ought to provide 
for general Howe some more honorable employment. Lord 
Howe here took out of his pocket a paper, and offering it to 
me said, smiling, if it is not an unfair question, may I ask 
whether you know any thing of this paper? Upon looking at 
- it, Lsaw it was a copy in David Barclay’s hand, of the Hinis 
before recited; and said, that I had seen it; adding a little 
‘after, that since I perceived his lordship was acquainted with 
a transaction, my concern in which I bad understood was to 
have been kept a secret, I should make no difficulty in own- 
ing to him that F had been consulted on the subject, and had 
i 
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drawn up that paper. He said, he was rather sorry to find 
that the sentiments expressed in it were mine, as it gave him 
less hopes of promoting, by my assistance, the wished-for re- 
conciliation; since he had reason to think there was no like- 
lihood of the admission of these propositions. He hoped, 
however, that I would re-consider the subject, and form some 
plan that would be acceptable here. He expatiated oa the in- 
finite service it would be to the nation, and the great merit 
in being instrumental in so good a work; that he should not 
think of influencing me by any selfish motive, but certainly 
ET might with reason expect any reward in the power of go- 
vernment to bestow. This to me was what the French val- 
garly call spitting in the soup. However, I promised to draw 
some sketch of a plan at his request, though I much doubted, 
Tsaid, whether it would be thought preferable to that he had 
in his hand. But he was willing to hope that it would, and as 
he considered my situation, that I had friends here and con- 
stituents in America to keep well with, that I might possibly 
propose something improper to be seen in my hand-writing 5 
therefore, it would be better to send it to Mrs. Howe, who would 
copy it, send the copy to him to be communicated to the mi- 
nistry, and return me the original. This I agreed to, though 
I did not apprehend the inconvenience he mentioned. In ge- 
neral, I liked much his mamer, and found myself disposed 
to place great confidence in him on occasion, but in this par- 
ticular the secrecy he proposed seemed not of much impor- 
tance. 

In a day or two [ sent the following paper, inclosed in a 
cover directed to the honorable Mrs. Howe. 


It is supposed to be the wish on both sides, not merely to 
put a stop to the mischief at present threatning the general 
welfare, but to cement a cordial union, and remove, not only 
every real grievance, but every cause of Jealney any sus- 
picion. Ag, aaa 
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- With this view, the first thing necessary is, to know what 
is, by the different parties in the dispute, thought essentially 
necessary for the obtaining such an union. 

‘The American congress, in their petition to the king, have 
been explicit, declaring, that by a repeal of the oppressive 
acts therein complained of, ‘the harmony between Great Bri- 
éain and the colonies, so necessary to the happiness of both, and 
so ardently desired of them, will, with the usual ae 
be immediately restored.’ 

If it has been’thought reasonable here, to expect that, pre: 
vious to an alteration of measures, the colonies should make 
some declaration respecting their future conduct, they have 
also done that, by adding, « That when the causes of their 
apprehensions are removed, their future conduct will prove 
them not unworthy of the regard they have been accustomed in 
their happier days to enjoy.” 

For their sincerity in these declarations, they solemnly call 
to witness the Searcher of all hearts. 

If Britain can have any reliance on these declarations, 
(and perhaps none to be extorted by force can be more re- 
lied on than these which are thus freely made, ) she may with- 

out hazard to herself try the expedient proposed, since, if 
it fails, she has it in her power at any time to resume her 
present measures. 

It is then proposed, 
- That Britain should show some confidence in these decla- 
rations, by repealing all the laws or parts of laws that are 
requested t» be repealed in the petition of the congress to 
theking, 

_ And that at the same time orders should be given to with- 
draw the fleet from Boston, and remove all the troops to 
Quebec or the Floridas, that the colonics may be left at liber- 

ty in their future stipulations. | 

_ That this may, for the honor of Britain, appear not the 

“effect of any apprehension from the measures entered into 
and recommended to the people by the congress, but from 
~ good will, and a change of disposition towards the colonies, 
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with a sincere desire of reconciliation; let some of their 
other grievances, which in their petition they have left to 
the magnanimity and justice of the king and parliament, be 
at the same time removed, such as those relating to the pay- 
ment of governors’ and judges’ salaries, and the instructions 
for dissolving assemblies, &c. with the declarations concern- 
ing the statute of Henry VILL. | 

And to give the colonies an immediate opportunity of de- 
monstrating the reality of their professions, let their proposed 
ensuing congress be authorised by government, (as was 
that held at Albany in 1754,) and a person of weight and 
dignity of character be appointed to preside at it on behalf of 
the crown. 

And then let requisition be made to the congress, of such 
points as government wishes to obtain, for its future secu- 

rity, for aids, for the advantage of general commerce, for re- 

paration to the India company, &c. &c. i | 

A generous confidence thus placed in the colonies, wil give 
ground to the friends of government there, in their endea- 
vors to procure from America every reasonable concession, 
or engagement, and every substantial aid that can, fairly | be 
desired. 


On the Saturday evening I saw Mrs. Howe, who informed 
me she had transcribed and sent the paper to lord Howe in 
the country, and she returned me the original. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday, January 3d, I received a note from her, (inclos- 
ing a letter she had received from lord Howe the last night) 
which follows. 


«MRS. HOWE’s compliments to Dr. Franklin, she 
incloses him a letter she received last night, and returns him 
many thanks for his very obliging present, which has al- 
ready given her great entertainment. If the doctor has any _ 
spare time for chess, she will be exceedingly glad to see 
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him any morning this week, and as often as will be agreea- 
ble to him, and rejoices in having so good an excuse for ask- 
ing the favor of his company.” 

Tuesday. 


[Letter inclosed in the foregoing. } 
“‘ Porter’s Lodge, Jan. 2d, 1775. 
«1 HAVE received your packet; and it is with much 
concern that I collect, from sentiments of such authority as 
_ those of our worthy friend, that the desired accommodation 
threatens to be attended with much greater difficulty than I 
had flattered myself, in the progress of our intercourse, there 
would be reason to apprehend. 
<¢I shall forward the propositions as intended. Not desir- 
ous of trespassing further on our friend’s indulgence; but 
returning sentiments of regard, which his candid and oblig- 
ing attention to my troublesome inquiries, will render ever 
- permanent in the memory of your affectionate, &c. 
«J ought to make excuses likewise to you. HOWE. 
‘¢ Hon. Mrs. Howe, Grafion street.” 


His lordship had, in his last conversation with me, acknow- 
leged a communication between him and the ministry, to 
whom he wished to make my sentiments known. In this let- 
ter from the country he owns the receipt of them, and men- 
tions his intentions of forwarding them, that is, as I under- 
stood it, to the ministers; but expresses his apprehensions 
that such propositions were not likely to produce any good 
effect. Some time after, perhaps a week, I received a note. 
from Mrs. Howe, desiring to see me. I waited upon her im- 
mediately, when she showed me a letter from her brother, of 
which having no copy, I can only give from the best of my 
Me purport of it, which I think was this; that 
he desired to know from their friend, meaning me, through 
her means, whether it might not be expected, that if that . 
friend would engage for the payment of the tea as a prelimi- 
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nary, relying on a promised redress of their grievances on 
future petitions from their assembly, they would approve of 
his making such engagement; and whether the proposition 
in the former paper, (the Huinrs,) relating to aids, was still 
in contemplation of the author. As Mrs. Howe proposed - 
sending to her brother that evening, I wrote immediately the 
following answer, which she transcribed and forwarded. 


«¢ The proposition in the former paper relating to sie iS 
still in contemplation of the author, and, as he thinks, is in- 
cluded in the last article of the present. paper. 

ss The people of America, conceiving that parliament has 
no right to tax them, and that therefore all that -has been ex- 
torted from them by the operation of the duty acts, with the 
assistance of an armed force, preceding the destruction of the 
tea, isso much injary, which ought in order of time to be 
first repaired, before a demand on the tea account can be 
justly made of them; are not, he thinks, likely to approve of 
the measure proposed, and pay in the first place the value de- 
manded, especially as twenty times as much injury has since 
been done them by blocking up their port; and their castle 
also seized before by the crown, has not been restored, nor 
any satisfaction offered them for the same.” 


At the meeting g of parliament after the holidays, which was 
on the of January, (1775), lord Howe returned to town, 
when we had another meeting, at which he lamented that my 
propositions were not such as probably could be accepted; in- 
timated, that it was thought I had powers or instractions 
from the congress to. make concessions on occasion that 
would be more satisfactory. I disclaimed the having any of 
any kind but what related to the presenting of their petition. 
We talked over all the particulars in my. paper, hich I sup- 
ported with reasons; and finally said, that if what I had pro- 
posed would not do, I should be glad to hear what would do; 
I wished to see some propositions from the ministers them- 
selves. His lordship was not, he said, as yet fully acquaint- 
ed with their sentiments, but should learn more ina few days. 
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ié was, however, some weeks before I heard any thing far- 
‘ther from him. 3 | 
In the meanwhile, Mr. Barclay and 1 were frequently 

together on the affair of preparing the merchants’ petition, 
which took up so much of his time that he could not conve- 
niently see lord Hydes so he had no information to give me 
concerning the Hints, and I wondered I heard nothing of them 
from Dr. Fothergill. At length, however, but I cannot recal- 
lect about what time, the doctor calied on me, and told me he 
had communicated them, and with them had verbally given 
my arguments in support of them, to lord Dartmouth, who, 
after consideration, had told him, some of them appeared rea- 
sonable, but others were inadmissible or impracticable: that 
having occasion to sée frequently the speaker,° he had also 
communicated them to him, as he found him very anxious for 
a reconciliation; that the speaker had said it would be very 
humiliating to Britain to be obliged to submit to such terms: 
but the doctor told him she had been unjust; and ought to 
bear the consequences, and slter her conduct; that the pill 
might be bitter, but it would be salutary, and must be swal- 
lowed: that these were the sentiments of impartial men, 
after thorough consideration and full information of all cir- 
cumstances, and that sooner or later these or similar mea- 
sures must be followed, or the empire would be divided and 


ruined : the doctor on the whole hoped some ae would be os 


effected by our endeavors. 

_ Qn the 19th of January, I received a card from lord Stan- 
hope, acquainting me, that lord Chatham having a motion to 
make om the morrow in the house of turds, concerning Ame- 
_ vica, greatly desired that I might be in the house, into which 
lord S. would endeavor to procure me admittance. At this 
time it was a rule of the house that no person could intro- 
duce more than one friend. The next morning, his lordship 
det me know by another card, that if I attended at two o’clock 
| in the lobby, lord Chatham would be there about that time, 
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and would himself introduce me. I attended, and met him 
there accordingly. On my mentioning to him what lord Stan-’ 
hope had written to me, le-said, «¢ Certainly; and I shall do 
it with the more pleasure, as I am sure your being present at 
this day’s debate will be of more service to America than 
mine;” and so taking me by the arm, was leading me along 
the passage to the door that enters near the throne, when one 
of the doorkeepers followed and acquainted him, that by the 
order, none were to be carried in at that door, but the eldest 
sons or brothers of peers; on which he limped back with me 
to the door near the bar, where were standing a number of 
gentlemen waiting for the peers who were to introduce them, — 
and some peers waiting for friends they expected to introduce; 
among whom he delivered me to the’ doorkeepers, saying 
aloud, this is Dr. Franklin, whom I would have admitted 
into the house; when they readily opencd the door for me 
accordingly. As it had,not been publicly known, that there 
was any communication between his lordship and me, this I~ 
found occasioned some speculation. His appearance in the 
house, I observed, caused a kind of bustle among the officers, — 
who were hurried in sending messengers for members, I sup- 
pose those in connection with the ministry, something of im- 
portance being expected when that great man appears; it be- 
ing but seldom that his infirmities permit his attendance. I 
had great satisfaction in hearing his motion and the debate 
upon it, which I shail not attempt to give here an account of, — 
as you may find a better in the papers of the time. It was | 
his motion for withdrawing the troops from Boston, as _ the 
first step towards an accommodation. The day following, I 
received a note from lord Stanhope, expressing, that « at the 
desire of lord Chatham, was sent me inclosed, the motion he | , 
made in the house of lords, that I might be possessed of it 
in the most authentic manner, by the communication of the 
individual paper which was read to the house by the mover 
himself.” [sent copies of this motion to America, and was 
the more pleased with it, as I conceived it had partly taken | 
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its rise from a hint I had given his lordship in a former con- 
versation. It tollows in these words. 


Lord Chatham’s aholk January 20, 1775. 

«‘ That an humble address be presented to his majesty, 
most humbly to advise and beseech his majesty, that, in or- 
der to open the way towards an happy settlement of the dan- 
gerous troubles in America, by beginning to allay ferments and 
soften animosities there; and above all, for preventing in the 
mean time any sudden and fatal catastrophe at Boston, now 
suffering under daily irritation of an army before their eyes, 
posted in their town; it may graciously please his majesty, 
that immediate orders may be dispatched to general Gage, 
for removing his majesty’s forces from. the town of Boston, 
as soon as the rigor of the season and other circumstances, 
indispensable to the safety and accommodation of the said 
troops, may render the same practicable.” 


I was quite charmed with lord Chatham’s spcech in sup- 
port of his motion.P? He impressed me with the highest idea 
of him as a great and most able statesman. Lord Camden, 
another wonderfully good speaker and close reasoner, joined 
him in the same argument, as did several other lords, who 
spoke excellently well; but all availed no more than the 
whistling of the winds. This motion was rejected. Sixteen 
Scotch peers, and twenty-four bishops, with all the lords in 
possession or expectation of places, when they vote together 
unanimously, as they generally do for ministerial measures, 
make a dead majority that renders all debating ridiculous in 
itself, since it can answer no end. Full of the high esteem I 
had imbibed for lord Chatham, I wrote back to lord Stan- 
hope the following note, viz. 


P It was reported at the time, that his lordship had concluded his 
speech with the following remarkable words. “ If the ministers thus per- 
severe in misadvising and misleading the king, I will not say that they can 
_ alienate the affections of his subjects from his crown, but I will affirm, 
that they will make the crown not worth his wearing. I will not say that 
the king is detrayed, but.) will pronounce that the kingdom te undone. 
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Dr. Franklin presents his best respects to lord Stanhope, 
with many thanks to his lordship and lord Chatham, for the 
communication of so authentic a copy of the motion. Dr. F. 
is filled with admiration of that truly great man. He has seen 
in the course of his life, sometimes eloquence without wisdom, 
and often wisdom without eloquence; in the present instance 
he sees both united, and both as he thinks, in the ae 
degree-possible. 

Craven street, Jan. 23, 1775. 

As in the course of the debate, some lords in the adminis- 
tration had observed, that it was common and easy to cen- 
sure their measures, but those who did so proposed nothing 
better; lord Chatham mentioned that he should not be one 
of those idle censurers, that he had thought long and closely 
upon the subject, and proposed soon to lay before their lord- 
shins the result of his meditation, in a plan for healing our | 
differences, and restoring peace to the empire, to which his 
present motion was preparatory: I much desired to know 
what his plan was, and intended waiting on him to see if he 
would communicate it to me; but he went the next morning 
to Hayes, and I was so much taken up with daily business 
and company, that I could not easily get cut to him. A few 
days after, however, lord Mahon called on me, and told me 
lord Chatham was very desirous of seeing me; when I pro- 
mised to be with him the Friday following, several engage- 
ments prevented my going sooner. On Friday the 27th, I 
took a post-chaise about 9 o’clock, and got to Hayes about 
11, but my attention being engaged in reading a new pamph- 
let, the postboy drove me a mile or two beyond the gate. His 
lordship being out on an airing in his chariot, had met me _ 
before T reached Hayes, unobserved by me, turned and fol- 
lowed me, and not finding me there, concluded, as he had 
seen me reading, that I had passed by mistake, and sent a 
servant after me. He expressed great pleasare at my comings 
and acquainted me, in a long conversation, with the outlines 
of his pian, parts of which he read to me. He said he had 
communicated it only to lord Camden, whose advice he much 
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rélied on, particularly in the law part; and that he would, as 
soon #s he could get it transcribed, put it into my hands for 
my opinion and ailvice, but should show it to no other per- 
son before he presented it to the house; and he requested me 
to make no mention of it, otherwise parts might be misun- 
‘derstood and blown up beforehand, and others perhaps adopt- 
ed and produced by ministers as their own. I promised the 

closest secrecy, and kept my word: not even mentioning to 
any one that I had seen him. I dined with him, his family 
only present, and returned to town in the evening. 

* On the Sunday tollowing, being the 29th, his lordship came 
to town, and called upon me in Craven street. He brought 
with him his plan transcribed, in the form of an act of par- 
liament, which he put into my hands, requesting me to con- 
‘sider it carefully, and communicate to him such remarks upon 
it as should occur to me. His reason for desiring to give me 
that trouble, was, as he was pleased to say, that he knew no. 


man so thoroughly acquainted with the subject, or so capable : 


of giving advice upon it; that he thought the errors of mi- 
nisters in American affairs, had been often owing to their 
not obtaining the best information: that therefore though he 
had consideredijthe business thoroughly in all its parts, ho 
was not so confident of his own judgment, but that he came 
to set it right by mine, as men set their watches by a regu- 
lator. He had not determined when he should produce it in 

‘the house of lords; but in the course of our conversation, con- 
sidering the precarious situation of his health, and that if pre- 
senting it was delayed, some intelligence might arrive which 
would make it seem less seasonable, or in all parts not so pro- 
per; or the ministry might engage in different measures, and 
then say if you had produced your plan sooner, we might 
have attended to it, he concluded to offer it the Wednesday 


following; and therefore wished to see me upon it the pre- 


ceding Tuesday, when he would again call upon me, wiless 
Icould conveniently come to Hayes. I chose the latter, in 
: respect to his lordship, and because there was less likelihood 
of interraptions: and I promised to be with him early, that 
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we might have more time. He staid with me near two hours, 
his equipage waiting at the door; and being there while peo- 
ple were coming from church, it was much taken notice of 
and talked of, as at that time was every little circumstance 
that men thought might possibly any way affect American 
affairs. Such a visit from so great a man, on so important a 
business, flattered not a little my vanity; and the honor of it 
gave me the more pleasure, as it happened on the very day 
twelve months, that the ministry had taken so much pains to 
disgrace me before the privy council.4 
_ lL applied myself immediately to the reading and coupe 
ing the plan, of which, when it was afterwards published, I | 
sent you a copy, and therefore need not insert it here. I put 
down upon paper, as I went along, some short memorandums — 
for my future discourse with him upon it, which follow, that 
you may, if you please, compare them with the plan; and if 
you do so, you will see their drift and purpose, which other- 
wise > would make me much writing to explain. i 


Tuesday, Jan. 31st, 177 5. , 
Notes for discourse with lord Chatham on his plan. 
Voluntary grants and forced taxes, not fo be expected of 
the same people at the same time. - | i 

Permanent revenue will be objected hy would not a tem- 
porary agreement be best, suppose for 100 yearsé 

Does the whole of the rights claimed in the pede of 
rights relate to England only: 

The American naturalization act gives all the rights of | 
natural born subjects to foreigners residing there seven si 
Can it be supposed that the natives there have them not? — 

If the king should raise armies in America, would Britain | 
like their being brought hither! as the king might bring 
them when he pleased. | 

An act of parliament requires the colonies to furnish sun- 
dry articles of provision and accommodation to tr oops quar- 


6 See vol. LV. p. 109, of this edition. 
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fered among them, this may be made very burthensome to 
epee that are out of favor. 

‘If a permanent revenue, why not the same privileges in 
- trade with Scotland? 

Should not the lands conquered by Britain and the colonies 
in Conjunction, be given them (reserving a quit-rent) whence 
they might form funds to enable them to pay. 

‘Instructions about agents to be withdrawn. 

Grants to be for three years, at the end of which a new 
congress—and so from three to three years. 

Congress to have the general defence of the frontiers, 
making and regulating new settlements. | 

‘Protection mutual. 

We go into all your wars. 

- Our settlements cost you nothing. 
Take the plan of union. 
sé Defence, extension, and prosperity of®—The late 
Canada act prevents their extension, and may check their 
prosperity. 

Laws should be secure as well as charters. 

Perhaps if the legislative power of parliament is owned 
in the colonies, they may make a law to forbid the meeting 
of any congress, &c. : 


[was at Hayes early on Tuesday, agreeably to my pro- 
mise, when we entered into consideration of the plan; but 
though I staid near four hours, his lordship, in the manner 
of, I think, ali eloquent persons, was so full and diffuse in 
supporting every particular I questioned, that there was not 
time to go through half my memorandums; he is not easily 
“interrupted, and I had such pleasure in hearing him, that I 
found little inclination to interrupt him; therefore, consider- 
ang that neither of us had much expectation that the plan 
would be adopted entirely as it stood; that in the course of 
its consideration, if it sheuld be received, proper alterations. 
ew OL. I... at 
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might be introduced; that before it would be settled, America - 
should have opportunity to make her objections and proposi- 
tions of amendment; that to have it received at all here, 
it must seem to comply a little with some of the pre- 
vailing prejudices of the legisiature; that if it was not so 
perfect as might be wished, it woul at least serve as a basis 
for treaty, and in the mean time prevent mischiefs, and that 
as his lordship had determined to offer it the next day, there 
was not time to make changes and another fair copy. I there- 
fore ceased my querying; and though afterwards many peo- 
ple were pleased to do me the honor of supposing’I had a 
considerable share in composing it, I assure you, that the ad- 
dition of a single word only was made at my instance, viz. 
«« constitutions” after «charters; for my filling up at his 
request a blank with the titles of acts proper to be repealed, 
which I took from the proceedings of the congress, was no 
more than might have been done by any copying clerk. _ 
On Wednesday, lord Stanhope, at lord Chatham’s request, 
called upon me, and carried me down to the house of lords 
which was soon very full. Lord Chatham, in a most excel- 
lent speech, introduced, explained, and supported his plan. | 
When he sat down, lord Dartmouth rose, and very properly » 
said, it contained matter of such weight and magnitude as to . 
require much consideration, and he therefore hoped the noble — 
earl did not expect their lordships to decide upon it by an 
immediate vote, but wouid be willing it should lie upon the 
table for consideration. Lord Chatham answered readily, that 
he expected nothing more. But lord Sandwich rose, and ina 
petulant vehement speech, opposed its being received at all, 
and gave his opinion, that it ought to be immediately rejected, 
with the contempt it deserved; that he could never believe it 
to be the production of any British peer; that it appeared to 
him rather the work of some American; and, turning his 
face towards me, who was leaning on the bar, said, he fan- 
cied he had in his eye the person who drew it up, one of the 
bitterest and most mischievous enemies this country had ever 
known. This drew the eyes of many lords upon me: but as 
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i had no inducement to take it to myself, I kept my counte- 
nance as immoveable as if my features had been made of 
wood. Then several other lords of the administration gave 
their sentiments also for rejecting it, of which opinion also 
was strongly the wise lord Hillsborough; but the dukes of 
Richmond and Manchester, lord Shelburne, lord Camden, 
lord Temple, lord Lyttleton and others, were for receiving 
it, some through approbation, and others for the character 
and dignity of the house. One lord mentioning with ap- 
plause, the candid proposal of one of the ministers, lord 
Dartmouth, his lordship rose again, and said, that having 
_ since heard the opinions of so many lords against receiving 
it to lie upon the table for consideration, he had altered his 
mind, could not accept the praise offered him, for a candor of 
which he was now ashamed, and should therefore give his 
voice for rejecting the plan immediately. I am the more par- 
ticular in this, as it is a trait ef that nobleman’s character, 
who, from his oflice, is supposed to have so great a share in 
American affairs, but who has in reality no will or judgment 
ef his own, being, with dispositions for the best measures, 
easily prevailed with to join in the worst.. Lord Chatham, in 
his reply to lord Sandwich, took notice of his illiberal insi- 
nuation, that the plan was not the person’s who proposed it: 
declared that it was entirely his own, a declaration he 
thought himself the more obliged to make, as many of their 
lordships appeared. to have so mean an opinion of it; for if 
it was so weak or so bad a thing, it was proper in him to 
take care that no other person should unjustly share in the 
censure it deserved. That it had been heretofore reckoned 
his vice not to be apt to take advice; but he made no scru- 
ple te declare, that if he were the first minister of this coun- 
try, and had the care of settling this momentous business, he 
should not be ashamed of publicly calling to his assistance, a 
person so perfectly acquainted with the whole of American 
affairs as the gentlcinan alluded to and so injuriously reflect- 
ed on; one, he was pleased to say, whom all Europe held in 
high estimation, for his knowlege and wisdom, and ranked 
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with our Boyles and Newtons; who was an honor, not tothe 
English nation only, but to human nature! I found it harder 
to stand-this extravagant compliment, than the preceding 
equally extravagant abuse; but kept as well as I could ar 
unconcerned countenance, as not conceiving it. to: relate to: 
me.. | 

‘To hear so many of these hereditary legislators deol hither 
so vehemently against, not the adopting merely, but even the 
consideration of a proposal so important in its nature, offered 
by a person of so weighty a character, one of the first states- 
men of the age, who had taken up this country when in the 


lowest despondency, and conducted it to victory and glory, 
through a war with two of the mightiest kingdoms in Eu-— 


rope; to hear them censuring his plan, not only for their 
ewn misunderstandings of what was in it, but for their ima- 
ginations of what was not in it, which they would not give 
themselves an.opportunity of rectifying by a second reading >. 


to perceive the total ignorance of the subject in some, the. 
prejudice and passion of others, and the wilful perversion of 


plain truth in several of the ministers; and upon the whole, 
to see it so ignominiously rejected by so great a majority, 
and so hastily too, in breach of all decency, and prudent re- 


gard to the character and dignity of their body, asa third | 


part of the national legislature, gave me an exceeding mean. 


opinion of their abilities, and made their claim of sovereignty 


over three millions of virtuous sensible people in America, 
seem the greatest of absurdites, since they appeared to have 


scarce discretion enough to govern a herd of swine. Heredi- 
tary legislators! thought I. There would be more propriety, 
because less hazard of mischief, in having (as in some uni- 
versity of Germany) hereditary professors of mathematics! 
But this was a hasty reflection; for the elected house of com- 
mons is no better, nor ever will be while the electors receive 
money for their votes, and pay money wherewith ministers 
may bribe their representatives when chosen.. 

After this preceeding T expected to hear no more of any 
negotiation for settling our difference amicably; yet in a day 
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or two, I had a note from Mr. Barclay, requesting a meeting 
at Dr. Fothergill’s, the 4th of February in the evening. I 
attended accordingly, and was surprised by being told that 
avery good disposition appeared in administration; that the 
Hints had been considered, and several of them thought 
reasonable, and that others might be admitted with small 
amendments. The good doctor, with his usual philanthropy, 
expatiated on the miseries of war; that even a bad peace was 
preferable to the most successful war; that America was 
growing in strength, and whatever she might be obliged to 
_ submit to at present, she would in a few years be in a condi- 
tion to make her own terms. Mr. Barclay hinted how much 
if was in my power to promote an agreements; how much it 
would be to my honor to effect it, and that [ might expect, 
not only restoration of my old place, but almost any other I 
could wish for, &c.—lI need not tell you, who know me so 
well, how improper and disgusting this language was to me. 
The doctor’s was more suitable. Him I answered, that we 
did not wish for war, and desired nothing but what was rea- 
sonable and necessary for our security and well-being. To 
Mr. Barclay I replied, that the ministry, 1 was sure, would 
rather give me a place in 4 cart to Tyburn, than any other 
place whatever.—And to both, that I sincerely wished to be 
serviceable; that I needed no other inducement than to be 
shown how I might be so; but saw, they imagined more to 
be in my power than really was; I was then told again that 
conferences had been held upon the Hinrs; and the paper 
being produced was read; that I might hear the observations , 
that had been made upon them separately, which were as 
- follows. 


1, The first article was approved. 

2, The second agreed tos so far as related to the repeal of 
the tea act. But repayment of the duties that had been col- 
lected, was refused. 

3, The third not approved, as it implied a deficiency of 
power in the parliament that made those acts. 
4, The fourth approved. 


~ 5, The fifth agreed to, but with a reserve, that no change 
prejudicial to Britain was to be expected. | 
6, The sixth agreed to, so far as related to the appropria- 
2 of the duties: but the appointment of the officers and 
their salaries, to remain as at present. ! | 

7, The seventh relating to aids in time of peace, agreed to. 

8, The 8th, relating to the troops, was inadmissible. 

9, The ninth could be agreed to, with this difference, that 
no proportion should be observed with regard to preceding 
taxes, but each colony should give at pleasure. 

10, The tenth agreed to, as to the restitution of Castle 
William; but the restriction on the crown in building for- 
tresses refused. 

it, The eleventh refused absolutely, except as to the Bos- - 
ton port bill, which would be repealed; and the Quebec act 
might be so far amended, as to reduce that province to its 
antient limits. The other Massachusetts acts, being real 
amendments of their constitution, must for that reason be 
continued, as well as to be a standing example of the power 
of parliament. : 

12, The twelfth agreed to, that the judges should be ap- 
pointed during good behavior, on the assemblies providing 
permanent salaries, such as the crown should approve of. 

13, The thirteenth agreed to, provided the assemblies make 4 
provision as in the preceding article. 

15, The fifteenth agreed to. 

16, The sixteenth agreed to, SUBpOS IG the duties paid to 
the colony treasuries. 

17, The seventeenth inadmissible. 
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We had not at this time a great deal of conversation upon 
these points, for I shortened it by observing, that while the 
parliament claimed and exercised a power of altering our 
constitutions at pleasure, there could be no agreement; for we 
were rendered unsafe in every privilege we had a right to, 
and were secure in nothing. And it being hinted how neces- — 
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sary an agreement was for America, since it was so easy for 
Britain to burn all our sea-port towns, I grew warm, said 
that the chief part of my little property consisted of houses 
in those towns; that they might make bonfires of them when- 
ever they pleased, that the fear of losing them would never alter 
my resolution to resist to the last that claim of parliament; 
and that it behoved this country to take care what mischief 
it did us, for that sooner or later it would certainly be obliged 
to make good all damages with interest! The doctor smiled, 
as I thought, with some approbation of my discourse, pas- 
sionate as it was, and said he would certainly repeat it to- 
morrow to lord Dartmouth. 

In the discourse concerning the Hinrs, Mr. Barclay hap- 
pened to mention, that going to lord Hyde’s, he found lord 
Howe with him; and that lord Hyde had said to him, «you 
may speak any thing before lord Howe, that you have to say 
to me, for he is a friend in whom I confide; upon which he 
accordingly had spoken with the same freedom as usual. by 
this I collected how lord Howe came by the paper of Hints, 
which he had shown me:—and it being mentioned as a mea- 
sure thought of, to send over a commissioner with powers to 
inquire into grievances and give redress on certain condi- 
tions, but that it was difficult to find a proper person; I said, 
why not lord Hyde: he is a man of prudence and temper, a 
person of dignity, and I should think very suitable for such 
an employment: or, if he would not go, there is the other 
| person you just mentioned, lord Howe, who would, in my 
opinion, do excellently well: this passed as mere conversa- 
tion, and we parted. 

Lord Chatham’s rejected plan being printed, for the pub- 
lic judgment, I received six copies from lord Mahon, his son- 
in-law, which I sent to different persons in America. 

A week and more passed, in which I heard nothing further 
of the negotiation, and my time was much taken up among 
the members of parliament; when Mr. Barclay sent me a 
note to say, that he was indisposed, but desirous of secing me, 
and should be glad if I would call on him. I waited upon 
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him the next morning, when he told me, that he had seen lord 


Hyde, and had some further discourse with him on the AR- 


TicLEs; that he thought himself now fully possessed of what 
would do in this business; that he therefore wished another 
meeting with me and doctor Fothergill, whem he would en- 
deavor to bring prepared a draft conformable chiefly to what 
had been proposed and conceded on both sides, with some 
propositions of his own. I readily agreed to the meeting, 
which was to be on Thursday evening, Feb. 16th. 

We met accordingly, when Mr. Barclay produced the fol- 


Jowing paper, Viz. 


A Puan, which it is believed would produce a permanent union 
between Great Britain and her colonies. 
1, The tea destroyed to be paid for; and, in order that no 
time may be lost, te begin the desirable work of conciliation, 
it is proposed that the agent or agents, in a petition to the 
king, should engage that the tea destroyed shall be paid for; 
and in consequence of that engagement, a commissioner to 
have authority, by a clause in an act of parliament, to open 
the port, (by a suspension of the Boston port act) when that 
engagement shall be complied with. 
2d, The tea-duty act to be repealed, as well for the vias 
tage of Great Britain as the colonies. 
3d, Castle William to be restored to the province of the 
Massachusetts Bay, as formerly, before it was delivered a 
by governor Hutchinson. 
4th, As it is believed that the commencement of conciliatory 
measures will in a considerable degree quiet the minds of the 


subjects in America, it is proposed that the inhabitants of the 


province of the Massachusetts Bay should petition the king, 
and state their objections to the said act." And it is to be wa- 
derstood, that the said act shall be repealed. Interim, the 
commissioner to have power to suspend the act, in order to 
enable the inhabitants to petition. 


* Supposed to mean the Boston port act. B. F. 
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5th, The several provinces who may think themselves ag- 


- grieved by the Quebec bill, to petition in their legislative ca- 


pacities; and it is to be understood that so far of the act as 


extends the limits of Quebec beyond its antient bounds, is to 


| be repealed. 


6th, The act of Henry Villth to be formally disclaimed 
by parliament. 
_ 7th, In time of peace the Americans to raise within their 


_ respective provinces, by acts of their own legislatures, a cer- 


_ tain sum or sums, such as may be thought necessary for a 
peace establisument, to pay governors, judges, &c. 


Vide—Laws of Jamaica. 
8th, In time of war, on requisition made by the king, with 


_ consent of parliament, every colony shall raise such sums of 
- money, as their legislatures may think suitable to their abili- 


_ ties and the public exigency, to be laid out in raising and 


paying men for Jand or sea service, furnishing provisions, 


_ transports, or such other purposes as the king shall require 
-_ and direct. 


ty 


9th, The acts of navigation to be re-examined, in order to 
sce whether some alterations might not be made therein, as 


much for the advantage of Great Britain, as the ease of the 


+ colonics. 


10th, A naval officer to be appointed by. the crown to reside 
in each colony, to sec those acts observed. 
N. B. In some colonies they are not appointed by the 


crown. 


1ith, All duties arising on the acts for regulating trade 


with the colonies, to be for the public use of the respective 


colonies, and paid into their treasuries, and an officer of the 


_ crown to see it done. 


12th, The admiralty courts to be reduced to the same pow- 


ers as they have in England. | 


13th, All judges in the king’s colony governments, to be 


appointed during good behavior, and to be paid by the pro- 


vince, agreeable to article 7th. 
VOL. FE: Du 
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N. B. If the king chooses to add to their salaries, the same ; 


to be sent from England. | : 
14th, The governors to be supported in the same manner. 


Our conversation turned chiefly upon the jirsé article. 1¢— 
was said that the ministry only wanted seme opening to be 
given them, some ground on which to found the commence- 
ment of conciliating measures, that a petition, containing 
such an engagement as mentioned in this article, would an- | 
swer that purpose: that preparations were making to send 
over more troops and ships: that such a petition might pre- 
vent their going, especially if a commissioner were pro- 
posed: I was therefore urged to engage the colony agents to 
join with me in such a petition. My answer was, that no 
agent had any thing to do with the tea business, but those 
for Massachusetts Bay, who were, Mr. Bollan for the coun- 
cil, myself for the assembly, and Mr. Lee, appointed to suc- 
ceed me when I should leave England; that-the latter, there-_ 
fore, could hardly yet be considered as an agent; and that_ 
the former was a cautious exact man, and not easily persua- ” 
ded to take steps of such importance without instructions or 
authority; that therefore if such a step were to be taken, it- 
would lie chiefly on me to take it; that indeed, if there were, 
as they supposed, a clear probability of good to be done by 
it, I should make no scruple of hazarding myself in it; but 
I thought the empowering a commissioner to suspend the | 
Boston port act, was a method too dilatory, and a mere sus-— 
pension would not be satisfactory; that if such an engage- 
ment were entered into, all the Massachusetts acts should be 
immediately repealed. ee 

They laid hold of the readiness I had expreaien to petition | 
on a probability of doing good, applauded it, and urged me 
to draw up a petition immediately. I said it was a matter of 
importance, and with their leave I would take home the pa- 
per, consider the propositions as they now stood, and give 
them my opinion to-morrow evening. This was agreed te, 
and for that time we parted. oo Oe 
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Weighing now the present dangerous situation of affairs 
in America, and the daily hazard of widening the breach 
there irreparable, I embraced the idea proposed in the paper, 
of sending over a commissioner, as it might bea means of 
suspending military operations, and bring on a treaty, where- 
by mischief would be prevented, and an agreement by degrees 
be formed and established ; I also cancluded to do what had 
been desired of me as to the engagement, and essayed a draft 
of a memorial to lord Dartmouth, for that purpose, simply ; 
to be signed only by myself. As to the sending of a commis- 
sioner, a measure which I was desired likewise to propose, 
and express my sentiments of its utility, [ apprehended my 
colleagues in the agency might be justly displeased if I took 
a step of such importance without consulting them, and there- 
fore I sketched a joint petition to that purpose for them to 
sign with me if they pleased; but apprehending that wouid 
meet with difficulty, I drew up a letter to lord Dartmouth, 

_ containing the same proposition, with the reasons for it, to 
be sent from me only. I made also upon paper some remarks 
on the propositions; with some hints on a separate paper of 
further remarks to be made in conversation, when we should 
meet in the evening of the 17th. Copies of these papers (ex- 
cept the first, which I de not find with me on shipboard,) are 
here placed as follows, viz. 


To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 


‘The Peritriton and Memoriat of W. Bollan, B. Franklin, 
and Arthur Lee, 
Most humbly showeth, | 

THAT your petitioners, being agents for several colo- 

mies, and deeply affected with the apprehension of impending 
calamities that now threaten your majesty’s subjects in Ame- 
rica, beg leave to approach your throne, and to suggest with 
all humility, their opinion, formed on much attentive consi- 
deration, that if it should please your majesty to permit and 
authorise a meeting of delegates from the different provinces, 
and appoint some person or persons of dignity and wisdom 


% 
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from this country, to preside in that meeting, or to confer 
with the said delegates, acquaint themselves fully with the 
true grievances of the colonies, and settie the means of com- 
posing all dissentions, such means to be afterwards ratified 
by your majesty, if found just and suitable; your petitioners 
are persuaded, from their thorough knowlege of that coun- 
try and people, that such a measure might be attended with 
the most salutary effects, prevent much mischief, and restore 
the harmony which so long subsisted, and is so necessary to 
the prosperity and happiness of all your majesty’s subjects 
in every part of your extensive dominions; which that hea- 
ven may preserve entire to your majesty and your descen- 


+ 
~o —— 


_ dants, is the sincere prayer of your majesty’s most dutiful — 


subjects and servants. 
| SS RTE SE 


To the Right Fie Lord Darlmouth » KE. 
My Lorp, 


BEING deeply apprehensive of the imipeniditne calamities 


that threaten the nation and its colonies, through the present 
unhappy dissentions, I have attentively considered by what 
possible means those calamities may be prevented. The great — 


%, 


importance of a business which concerns us all, will, I hope, _ : 
in some degree excuse me to your lordship, if I presume un-_ 


asked to offer my humble opinion, that should his majesty 


think fit to authorise delegates from the several provinces to 4 


meet, at such convenient time and place, as in his wisdom 


shall seem meet, then and there to confer with a commis- 
sioner or Commissioners to be appointed and empowered by — ‘ 
his majesty, on the means of establishing a firm and lasting 


union between Britain and the ORES provinces, such a- 


measure might be effectual for that purpose. I cannot, there- | 


fore, but wish it may be adopted, as no one can more ardently 


and sincerely desire the general prosperity of the British do-_ a 


cow 


minions, than, my lord, your lordship’s et obedient, &c. ') 
% B. FRANKLIN. 


CH 
ws 
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Remarks on the Propositions. 


Art. 1, In consequence of that engagement all the Boston 
and Massachusetts acts to be suspended, and in compliance 
with that engagement to be totally repealed. 

By this amendment, article 4th will become unnecessary. 

Art. 4 and 5, The numerous petitions heretofore sent home 
by the colony assemblies, and either refuse to be received, or 
received and neglected, or answered harshly, and the peti- 
tioners rebuked for making them, have, I conceive, totally 
discouraged that method of application, and if even their 
friends were now to propose to them the recurring again to 
petitioning, such friends would be thought to trifle with them. 
Besides, all they desire is now before government in the peti- 
tion of the congress, and the whole or parts may be granted 
or refused at pleasure. The sense of the colonies cannot he 
better obtained by petition from different colonies, than it is 
by that general petition. 

Art. 7, Read, such as they may think uecessary. 

Art. 11, As it stands, of little importance. The first pro- 
position was, that they should be repealed as unjust. But 
they may remain, for they will probably not be executed. 

Even with the amendment proposed above to article 1, f 
- cannot think it stands as it should do. If the object be merely 
the’preventing present bloodshed, and the other mischiefs to 
fall on that country in war, it may possibly answer that end; 
but if a thorough hearty reconciliation is wished for, all 
cause of heart-burning should be removed, and strict justice 
_be done on both sides. Thus the tea should not only be paid 
for on the side of Boston, but the damage done to Boston by 
the port act should be repaired, because it was done contrary 
to the custom of ail nations, savage as well as civilized, of 
first demanding satisfaction. 

Art. 14, The judges should receive nothing from the king. 

As to the other two acts. The Massachusetts must suffer 
all the hazards and mischiefs of war, rather than admit the 
alteration of their charters and laws by parliament, * They 
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who can give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety, deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 
B. FRANKLIN. 


——SSSSSSSSSS 


HINTS. 

I doubt the regulating duties will not be accepted, without 
enacting them, and having the power of appointing the col- 
lectors in the colonies. 

If we mean a hearty reconciliation, we must deal candidly, 
and use no tricks. 

The assemblies are many of them in a state of dissolution. 
It will require time to make new elections; then to meet and 
chuse delegates, supposing all could meet. But the assembly 
of the Massachusetts Bay cannot act under the new consti- 
tution, nor meet the new council for that purpose, without 
acknowleging the power of parliament to alter their charter, 
which they never will do. The language 6f the proposal is, 
Try on your fetters first, and then if you don’t like them, peti- 
tion and we will consider. 

E:-tablishing salaries for judges may be a general law. 
For governors not so, the constitution of colonies differing. 
{t is possible troops may be sent to particular provinces, to 
burthen them when they are out of favor. ; 

Canada.—We cannot endure despotism over any of our 
fellow-subjects. We must all be free, or none. 

That afternoon I received the following note from Mrs. 
Howe, inclosing another from lord Howe, viz. 


‘MRS. HOWE?’s compliments to Dr. Franklin; she has 
just received the inclosed note from lord Howe, and hopes it 
will be convenient to him to come to her either to-morrow or 
Sunday, at any hour most convenient to him, which she begs 
he will be so good to name. 

Grafton street, Friday, Feb. 17, 1775. 
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[Inclosed in the foregoing | 
To the Honorable Mrs. Howe. 


I WISH you to procure me an opportunity to see Dr. 
Franklin at your house to-morrow, or on Sunday morning, 
for an essential purpose. 

Grafton street, Friday, 4 o’clock. 

. Received Friday, 5 o’clock, Feb. 17, 1775. 


_ I had not heard from his lordship for some time, and rea- 
dily answered, that I would do myself the honor of waiting 
upon him at her house to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Barclay, Dr. Fothergill, and myself, met according 
to appointment at the doctor’s house. I delivered to them the 
Remarks I had made on. the paper, and we talked them 
over. I read, also, the sketches I had made of the petitions 
and memorials; but they being of opinion, that the repeal of 
none of the Massachusetts acts could be obtained by my en- 
gaging to pay for the tea, the Boston port act excepted, and 
I insisting on a repeal of all, otherwise declining to make the 
offer, that measure was deferred for the present, and I pock- 
eted my draughts. They concluded, however, to report my 
sentiments, and see if any further concession could be obtain- 
ed. They observed, that L had signed my remarks, on which 
I said, that understanding by other means as well as from 
them, that the ministers had been acquainted with my being 
consulted in this business, I saw no occasion for further mys- 
tery; and since in conveying and receiving through second 
hands their sentiments and mine, occasioned delay, and might 
be attended with misapprehension, something being lost or 
changed by mistake in the conveyance, I did not see why we 
should not meet, and discuss the points together at once; that 
if this was thought proper, I should be willing and ready to 
attend them to the ministerial persons they conferred with. 
is They seemed to approve the proposal, and said they would 
 mnention it. 
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‘The next morning I met lord Howe, according to appoint- 
ment. He seemed very cheerful, having, as I imagine, heard 
from lord Hyde what that lord might have heard from Mr. 
Barclay the evening of the 16th, viz. that I had consented 
to petition and cngage payment for the teas whence it was 
hoped, the ministerial terms of accommodation might take 
place. He let me know that he was thought of to be sent 
commnissioner for settling the differences in America; add- 
ing, with an excess of politeness, that sensible of his own 
unacquaintedness with the business, and of my knowlege 
and abilities, he could not think of undertaking it without 
me; but with me, he should do it most readily; for he should 
found his expectation of success on my assistance; he there- 
fore had desired this meeting to know my mind upon a pro- 
position of my going with him in some shape or other, as a 
friend, an assistant, a secretary: that he was very sensible, 
if he should be so happy as to effect. any thing valuable, it 
must be wholly owing to the advice and assistance I should 
afford him; that he should therefore make no scruple of giv- 
ing me upon,all occasions the full lionor of it; that he had de- 
clared to the ministers his opinion of my good dispositions 
towards peace, and what he now wished was to be authorised 
by me to say, that I consented to accompany him, and would 
co-operate with him in the great work of reconciliation; that 
the influence I had over the minds of people in America, was 
known to be very extensive; and that I could, if any man 
could, prevail with them to comply with reasonable proposi- 
tions. I replied, that I was obliged to his lordship for the fa- 
vorable opinion he had of me, and for the honor he did me in 
proposing to make use of my assistance; that I wished to 
know what propositions were intended for America; that if 
they were reasonable ones in themselves, possibly I might be 
able to make them appear such to my countrymen; bat if 
they were otherwise, I doubted whether that could be done 


by any man, and certainly I should not undertake it. His — 


lordship then said, that he should not expect my assistance 
without a praver consideration. That the business was of 


i 
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great importance, and if he undertook it, he should insist on 
being enabled to make generous and ample appointments for 
those he took with him, particularly for me; as well as a firm 
proinise of subsequent rewards; and, said he, that the minis- 
try may have an opportunity of showing their good disposi- 
tion towards yourself, will you give me leave, Mr. Franklin, 
to procure for you previously some mark of it; suppose the 
payment here of the arrears of your salary as agent for 
New England, which I understand they have stopped for 
some time past? My lord, said I, I shall deem it a great ho- 
nor to be in any shape joined with your lordship in so good 
a work; but if you hope service from any influence I may 
be dinpenéd to have, droprall thoughts of precuring me any 
previous favors from ministers; my accepting them would 
destroy the very influence you propose to make use of; they 
would be considered as so many bribes to betray the interest 
of my country: but only let me see the propositions, and if I 
approve of them, I shall not hesitate a moment, but will hold 
myself ready to Accompany your lordship at an hour’s warn- 
ing. He then said, he wished I would discourse with lord 
Hyde upon the business, and asked if I had any objection to 
meet his lordship? I answered none, not the least; that I had 
te great respect for lord Hyde, and would wait upon him 
: whenever he should please to permit it. He said he would 
q speak to lord Hyde, and send me word. 
: _ On the Monday following I received a letter fr om lord 
_ Howe. To understand it better, it is necessary to reflect, that 
in the meantime there was opportunity for Mr. Barclay to 
communicate to that nobleman the Remarks I had made on 
the plan, the sight of which had probably changed the pur- 
Pe pose of making any use of me on the occasion. The letter 
follows. 


Grafton street, Feb. 20, 1775. 
NOT having had a convenient opportunity to talk with 
pt Hyde until this morning, on the subject I mentioned 
_ when I had, my worthy friend, the pleasure to see yon last, 
“VOL. I. Xx 
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I now give you the earliest information of his lordship’ ssen- 
timents upon my proposition. 

He declares he has no personal ohijection: and that he is 
always desirous of the conversation of men of knowlege, 
consequently, in that respect, would have a pleasure in yours. 
But he apprehends, that on the present American contest, 
your principles and his, or rather those of parliament, are 
as yet so wide from each other, that a meeting merely to dis- 
cuss them, might give you unnecessary trouble. Should you 
think otherwise, or should any propitious circumstances ap- 
proximate such distant sentiments, he would be happy to be 
used as a channel to convey what might tend to harmony, 
from a person of credit to those th power: and I will ven- 
ture to advance, from my knowlege of his lordship’s opinion 
of men and things, that nothing of that nature ae suffer 
in the passage. 

I am, with a sincere regard, your most obedient servant, | 


To Dr. Franklin. HOWE. 


* 


As I had no desire of obtruding myself upon lord Hyde, 
though a little piqued at his declining to see me, I thought it 
best to show a decent indifference, which I cntvatered in Ua 
following answer. a 4 


Craven street, Feb. 20, 1775. 
HAVING nothing to offer on the American business, he 
addition to what lord Hyde is already acquainted with fror i 
the papers that have passed, it seems most respectful not to 
give his lordship the trouble of a visit; since a mere discus- 
sion of the sentiments contained in those papers, is not, in 
his opinion, likely to produce any good effect. Iam thankful, 
however, to his lordship, for the permission of waiting on 
him, which I shall use if any thing occurs that may give a 
chance of utility in such an interview. 
With sincere ge and respects I have the honor to thes 


Lord Howe. B. FRANKL ay: 
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On the morning of the same day, February 20, it was cur- 
rently and industriously reported all over the town, that lord 
- North would that day make a pacific motion in the house 
of commons, for healing all differences between Britain and 
America. The house was acccordingly very full, and the. 
* members full of expectation. The Bedford party, inimical to 
America, and who had urged severe measures, were alarmed, 
and began to exclaim against the minister for his timidity, 
and the fluctuation of his politics; they even began to count 
voices, to see if they could not, by negativing his motion, at 
once unhorse him, and throw him out of administration. His 
friends were therefore alarmed for him, and there was much 
caballing and whispering. At length a motion, as one had 
been promised, was made, but whether that originally in- 
tended, is with me very doubtful: I suspect, from its imper- 
fect composition, from its inadequateness to answer the pur- 
pose previously professed, and trom some other circum- 
stances, that when first drawn it contained more of Mr. Bar- 
clay’s plan, but was curtailed by advice, just before it was 
delivered. My old proposition of giving up the regulating 
- duties to the colonies, was in part to be found in it, and many 
who knew nothing of that transaction, said it was the best 
part of the motion: it was as follows: 
Lord North’s Motion, Feb. 20, 1775. 


. «That it is the opinion of this committee, that when the 
_ governor, council, and assembly, or general court of his 
_ majesty’s provinces or colonies, shall propose to make pro- — 
vision according to their respective conditions, circumstances, 
% and situations, for contributing their proportion to the com- 
mon defence; such proportion to be raised under the autho- 
rity of the general court, or general assembly of such pro- 
vince or colony, and disposable by parliament; and shall 
engage to make provision also for the support of the civil 
- government, and the administration of justice in such pro- 
ince or colony, it will be proper, if such proposal shall be 
pproved by his majesty in parliament, and for so long as 
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such provision shall be made accordingly, to forbear in Frese 
pect of such province or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or 
assessment, or to impose any further duty, tax, or assess- 
mont, except only such duties at it may be expedient to im- 
» pose for the regulation of commerce; the nett pr oduce of the 


duties last mentioned, to be carried to the account of such - 


province, colony, or plantation exclusively.” 


After a good deal of wild debate, in which this motion was 
supported upon various and inconsistent principles by the 


ministerial people, and even met with an opposition from some . 


of them, which showed a want of concert, probably from the 


suddenness of the alterations above supposed, they all agreed 
at length, as usual, in voting it by a large majority. Hearing 
nothing all the following week from Mess. Barclay and Fo- 
thergill, (except that lord Hyde, when acquainted with my 
willingness to engage for payment of the tea, had said it gave 
him new life,) nor any thing from lord Howe, I mentioned 
his silence occasionally to his sister, adding, that I supposed 
it owing to his finding what he had proposed to me was not 
likely to take place; and I wished her to desire him, if that 
was the case, to let me know it by a line, that I might be at 


liberty to take other measures. She did so as soon as he re-. 


turncd from the country, where he had been for a day or ra | 


and I received from her the following note, viz. 


MRS. HOWE?’s compliments to Dr. Pravin’ lord Howe | 
not quite understanding the message received from her, will — 
_ be glad to have the pleasure of seeing him, either between 


twelve and one this morning, (the only hour he is at liberty 


this day,) at her house, or at any hour to-morrow most ¢on« _ 


venient to him. 
Grafton street, Tuesday. 


I met his lordship at the hour appointed. He said that he 


had not seen me lately, as he expected daily to have some- 


thing more material to say to me than had yet occurred; — 


and hoped that I would have called on lord Hyde, as I had 


via 
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intimated I should do when I apprehended it might be useful, 
which he was sorry to find I had not done. That there was 
something in my verbal message by Mrs. Howe, which per- 
haps she had apprehended impertectly ; it was the hint of my 
purpose to take other measures. I answered, that having 
since I had last seen his lordship heard of the death of my 


wife at Philadelphia, in whose hands I had left the care of 


my affairs there, it was become necessary for me to return 
thither as soon as conveniently might be; that what his lord- 
ship had proposed, of my accompanying him to America, 
might, if likely to take place, postpone my voyage to suit his 


E 


conveniency; otherwise, I should proceed by the first ship. — 


That I did suppose, by not hearing from him, and by lord 
North’s motion, all thoughts of that kind were laid aside, 
which was what I only desired to know from him. He said 
my last paper of Remarxs by Mr. Barclay, wherein I had 
made the indemnification of Boston for the injury of stop- 
ping its port, a condition of my engaging to pay for the tea, 
_ (acondition impossible to be complied with,) had discouraged 


further proceeding on that idea, Having a copy of that paper 


in my pocket, I showed his lordship that I had proposed no 
such condition of my engagement, nor any other than the 


_ repeal of all the Massachusetts acts: that what followed re- 


lating to the indemnification was only expressing my private 
opinion that it would be just, but by no means insisting upon 
it. He said the arrangements were not yet determined on; 
that as I now explained myself, it appeared I had been much 
misapprehended; and he wished of all things I would see 
lord Hyd», and asked if I would chuse to meet him there, at 
Mirs. Howe’s, or that he should call upon me: I said that I 
would by no means give lord Hyde that trouble. That since 
r. he (lord Howe) seemed to think it might be of use, and wish- 


_ed it done soon, I would wait upon lord Hyde: I knew him — : 
to be an early riser, and would be with him at 8 o’clock the — 


t morning; which lord Howe undertook to acquaint him 
h: but I added, that from what circumstances I could 
lect of the disposition of ministry, I apprehended my visit 
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would answer no material purpose. He Was of a different 
opinion, to which I submitted. 

‘The next morning, March tst, I Stcordinaien was early 
‘with lord Hyde, who received me with his usual politeness. 
~ We talked over a great part of the dispute between the coun- 
tries. I found him ready with all the newspaper and pamph- 
let topics, of the expense of settling our colonies, the protec- 
tion afforded them, the heavy debt under which Britain la- 
bored, the equity of our contributing to its alleviation; that 
many people in England were no more represented than we 
were, yet all were taxed and governed by parliament, &c. &c. 
I answered all, but with little effect; for though his lordship 
~ geemed civilly to hear what I said, I had reason to believe he 
attended very little to the purport of it, his mind being em- 
ployed the while in thinking on what he himself purposed to 
say next. He had hoped, he said, that lord North’s motion 
would have been satisfactory; and asked what could be ob- 
jected to it. I replied, the terms of it were, that we should 
grant money till parliament had agreed we had given enough, 
without having the least share in judging of the propriety of 
the measure for which it was to be granted, or of our own | 
abilities to grant; that these grants were also to be made 
under a threat of exercising a claimed right of taxing us at 
pleasure, and compelling such taxes by an armed force, if we — 
did not give till it should be thought we had. given enough; | 
that the proposition was similar to no mode of obtaining aids 
that ever existed, except that of a highwayman, who presents : 
his pistol and hat at a coach window, demanding no specific 
sum, but if you will give all your money, or what he is — 
pleased to think suflicient, he will civilly omit putting his 
own hand into your pockets: if not, there is his pistol: that — 
the mode of raising contributions in an enemy’s country was 
fairer than this, since there an explicit sum was demanded, — 
and the people who were raising it knew what they were 
about, and when they should have done:—and that, in short, ti 
no free people could ever think of beginning to grant upon — 
such terms: that, besides, a new dispute had now been rais- — 
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. 
ed, by the parliament’s pretending to a power of altering our 
charters and established laws, which was of still more impor- 
tance to us than their claim of taxation, as it set us all adrift, 
and left us without a privilege we could depend upon, but at 
their pleasure; this was a situation we could not possibly be 
in, and as lord North’s proposition had no relation to this 
matter, if the other had been such as we could have agreed 


- to, we should still be far from a reconciliation. His lordship 


thought I misunderstood the proposition; on which I took it 
out and read it: he then waived that point, and said he should 
be glad to know from me what would produce a reconcilia- 
tion. I said that his lordship, I imagined, had scen several 
proposals of mine for that purpose. He said he had; but some 
of my articles were such as would never be agreed to: that 
it was apprehended i bad several instructions and powers to’ 
offer more acceptable terms, but was extremely reserved, 
and perhaps from a desire he did not blame, of doing better 
for my constituents; but my expectations might deceive me, 
and he did think, I might be assured, I should never obtain 


better terms than what were now offered by lord North; that 


administration had a sincere desire of restoring harmony 


with America, and it was thought if I would co-operate with » 


them the business would be easy: that he hoped I was above 
retaining resentment against them, for what nobody now ap- 
proved, and for which satisfaction might be made me: that I 


was, as he understood, in high esteem among the Americans; 


that if I would bring about a reconciliation on terms suitable Hig 


to the dignity of government, I might be as highly and ge- 
nerally esteemed here, and be honored and rewarded perhaps 
beyond my eacpectation. 

I replied, that I thought I had given a convincing proof of 


my sincere desire of promoting peace, when, on being inform. 
ed that all wanted for the honor of government, was to ob-— 
_ tain payment for the tea, I offered, without any instruction © 
to warrant my so doing, or assurance that I should be reim- 
“bursed, or my conduct approved, to engage for that payment, 
if the Massachusetts acts were to he répealeds an engage- 


” 
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ment in which I must have risked my whole fortune; which I 
thought few besides me would liave done:- that in truth, pri- 
vate resentments had no weight with me in public business; 


_ that I was not the reserved man imagined; having really no 


secret instructions to act upon. That I was certainly willing 
to do every.thing that could reasonably be expected of me. 
But if any supposed I could prevail with my countrymen to 
take black for white, and wrong for right, it was not _know- 
ing either them or me: they were not capable of being so 
imposed on, nor was I capable of attempting it. He then ask- 
ed my opinion of sending over a commissioner, for the pur- 
pose mentioned in a preceding part of this account; and my 
answer was to the same effect. By the way, I apprehend, 
that to give me an opportunity of discoursing with lord Hyde 
on that point, was a principal motive with lord Howe, for 
urging me to make this, visit. His lordship did not express 


his own sentiments upon it. And thus end«d this conversatign. 


‘Three or four days after, IE received the sce note from 
Mrs. Howe. | 


MRS. HOWE?’s compliments to Dr. Franklin: lord Howe 
begs to have the pleasure of meeting him once more before | 
he goes, at her house; he is at present out of town, but ve- — 
turns on Monday, and any day or hour after that, that the 
doctor will name, he will be very glad to attend him. 

Grafton street, Savurday, March 4 & 5. 


T answered that I would do myself the honor of waiting 
on lord Howe at her house the Tuesday following, at eleven 
o’clock. We met accordingly. He began by saying, that I 
had been a better prophet than himself, in foreseeing that my 
interview with lord Hyde would be of no great use: and 
then said that he hoped I would excuse the trouble he had 
given me, as his intentions had been good both towards me 
and the public: he was sorry that at present there was ne 


appearance of things going into the train he had wished, but 


that possibly they might yet take a more favorable turn; and 
as he understood I was going soon to America, if he should 
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chance to be sent thither on that important business, he 
hoped he might still expect my assistance. I assured him of 
my readiness at all times of co-operating with him in so 
good a work: and so taking my leave, and receiving his good 
wishes, ended the negotiation with lord Howe. And I heard 
no more of that with Messrs. Fothergill and Barclay: I 
could only gather from soine hints in their conversation, that 
neither of them were well pleased with the conduct of the 
ministers respecting these transactions: and a few days be- 
fore I left London, I met them by their desire, at the doctor’s 
house, when they desired me to assure their friends from 
them, that it was now their fixed opinion, that nothing could 
secure the privileges of America, but a firm, sober adherence 
to the terms of the association made at the congress, and that 
the salvation of E:;nglish liberty depended now on the perse- 
verance and virtue of America. 

Daring the wholegmy time was otherwise much taken up, 
by friends calling cont 


tinually to inquire news from America: 
members of both houses of parliament, to inform me what 
passed in the houses, and discourse with me on the debates, 
and on motions made or to be made; merchants of London 
and of the manufacturing and port towns on their petitions, 
the Quakers upon theirs, &c. &c., so that IT had no time to 
take notes of almost any thing. This account is therefore 
chiefly from recollection, in which doubtless much must have 
been omitted, fro ficiency of memory; but what there is 
I believe to be pretty exact; except that discoursing with so _ 
many different persons about the same time, on the same sub- 
ject, I may possibly have put down some things as said by 
or to one person, Which passed in conversation with another. 
A little before I left London, being at the house of lords, 
when adebate in which lord Camden was to speak, and who 
indeed spoke admirably on American affairs, I was much 
disgusted, from the ministerial side, by many base reflections 
on American courage, religion, understanding, &c. in which 
we were treated with the utmost contempt, as the lowest of 
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mankind, and almost of a different species from the English 
of Britain ; but particularly the American honesty was abused 
by some of the lords, who asserted that we were all knaves, 
and wanted only by this dispute to avoid paying our debts; 
that if we had any sense of equity or justice, we should offer 
payment of the tea, &c. I went home somewhat irritated and 
heated ; and partly to retort upon this nation, on the article 
of equity, drew up a memorial to present to lord Dartmouth 
before my departure; but consulting my friend, Mr. Thomas 
Walpole upon it, who is a member of the house of commons, 


he looked at it and at me several times alternately, as if he 


apprehended me a little out of my senses. As I was in the 
hurry of packing up, I requested him to take the trouble of 
showing it to his neighbor lord Camden, and ask his advice 
upon it, which he kindly undertook todos; and returned it 
me with a note, which here follows the proposed memorial. 


To the Right Honorable the Lavrl of Darimouth, one of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of Stute. 


A Memorial of Benjamin Franklin, Agent of the Province | 
of Massachusetts Bay. 


WHEREAS an injury done, can only give the party 
injured a right to full reparation; or, in case that be refused, 
a right to return an equal injury; and whereas the blockade 
of Boston, now continued nine months, hath every week of 
its continuance done damage to that town, equal to what was 
suffered there by the India company; it follows that such ea- 
ceeding damage is an injury done by this government for 
which reparation ought to be made. And whereas reparation. 
_ of injuries ought always (agreeably to the custom of all na- 
tions savage as well as civilized) to be first required before sa- 


tisfaction is taken by a return of damage to the aggressors 5 


which was not done by Great Britain in theinstance abovemen- 
tioned; I the underwritten, do therefore, as their agent, in the 
behalf of my country and the town of Boston, protest against 


the continuance of the said blockade: and I do hereby solemnly | 


————— 
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demand satisfaction for the accumulated injury done them, 
beyond the value of the India company’s tea destroyed. And 
whereas the conquest of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, the 
coasts of Labrador and Nova Scotia, and the fisheries pos- 
sessed by the French there and on the banks of Newfound- 
land, so far as they were more extended than at present, was _ 
made by the joint forces of Britain and the colonies, the lat- 
ter having nearly an equal number of men in that service 
with the former; it follows that the colonies have an equita- 
- ble and just right to participate in the advantage of those 
fisheries: I do therefore, in the behalf of the colony of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, protest against the act now under considera- 
tion in parliament, for depriving that province, with others, 
of that fishery (on pretence of their refusing to. purchase 
British commodities) as an act highly unjust and injurious: 
and I give notice, that satisfaction will probably one day be 
demanded for all the injury that may be done and _ suffered 
in the execution of such act: and that the injustice of the 
proceeding is likely to give such umbrage to all the colonies, 
that in no future war, wherein other conquests may be medi- 
tated, either a man or a shilling will be obtained from any 
of them to aid such conquests, till fall satisfaction be made 
‘as aforesaid. 
) B. FRANKLIN. 
Given in London, this 16th day of March, 1775. 


To Dr. Franklin, 

Dear Sir, 

IRETURN you the memorial, which it is thought might 
be attended with dangerous consequences to your person, and 
contribute to exasperate the nation. 

I heartily wish you a prosperous voyage, a long health, 
and am, with the sincerest regard, your most faithful and 
_ obedient servant, THOMAS WALPOLE. 

— Lineoln’s Inn Fields, 16th March, 1775. : 


Mr. Walpole called at my house the next day, and hear- 
ing [ was gone to the house of lords, came there to me, and 
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repeated more fully what was in his note; adding, that it was 
thought my having no instructions directing me to deliver 
such a protest, would make it appear still more unjustifiable, 
and be deemed a national affront: I had no desire to make 
matters worse, and, being grown cooler, took the advice so 
kindly given me. 

The evening before I left London, I received a note from 
Dr. Fothergill, with some letters to his friends in Philadel- 
phia. In that note he desires me to get those friends, «and 
two or three more to gether, and inform them, that whatever 
specious pretences are offered, they are all hollow; and that 
to get a larger field on which to fatten a herd of worthless 
parasites, is all that is regarded. Perhaps it may be proper 
to acquaint them with David Barclay’s and our united endea- 
vors, and the effects. They will stun at least, if not convince, 


the most worthy, that nothing very favorable is intended, if 


more unfavorable articles cannot be obtained.” The doctor 
in the course of his daily visits among the great, in the prac- 
tice of his profession, had full opportunity of being acquaint- 


ed with their sentiments, the conversation every where turn- 


ing upon the subject of America. 
ee. 
oo 
Here unfortunately Dr. Franklin’s interesting narrative 
closes, and the editor is forced to resume. 


During the passage to America, Dr. Franklin not only 


occupied himself in writing the preceding narrative of his 
noble efforts to prevent a war, which the rapacity and infa- 
tuation of the British ministry utterly defeated, but he like- 
wise employed himself in making experiments and observa- 
tions on the waters of the ocean, by means of the thermo- 
meter, in order to ascertain the exact course of the gulph 
stream; by the knowlege of which, mariners might hereafter 
avoid or avail themselves of its current, according to their 
various destinations. These experiments and observations 


® It is ascertained by Dr. Franklin’s experiments, that a navigator may 
always know when he is inthe gulph stream, by the warmth of the water, 
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will be found in their appropriate place—his plilosophical 
works; but the following general reflections connected there- 
with, by this friend of ihe human race, may with propriety 
be here introduced. : 
«Navigation, when employed in supplying necessary pro- 
visions to a country in want, and thereby preventing famines, 
which were more frequent and destructive before the inven- 
tion of that art, is undoubtedly a blessing to mankind. When 
employed merely in transporting Mi periiuitics, it is a question 
whether the advantage of the employment it affords is equal 
to the mischief of hazarding so many lives on the ocean. But 
when employed in pillaging merchants and transporting slaves, 
it is clearly the means of augmenting the mass of human mi- 
sery. It is amazing to think of the ships and lives risked in 
fetching tea from China, coffee from Arabia, sugar and to- 
bacco from America, all which our ancestors,did well with- 
out. Sugar employs near one thousand ships, tobacco almost 
as many. For the utility of tobacco there is little to be said; 
and for that of sugar, how much more commendable would it 
be, if we could give up the few minutes gratification afforded 
once or twice a day by the taste of sugar in our tea, rather 
than encourage the cruelties exercised in producing it. An 
eminent French moralist says, that when he considers the 
wars we excite in Africa to obtain slaves, the numbers neces- 
sarily slain in those wars, the many prisoners who perish at 
sea by sickness, bad provisions, foul air, &c. in the transpor- 
tation, and how many afterwards die from the hardships of 
slavery, he cannot look on a piece of sugar without conceiv- 
ing it stained with spots of human blood! had he added the 
~ consideration of the wars we make to take and retake the 
sugar islands from one another, and the fleets and armies 

_ that perish in those expeditions, he might have st 
not merely spotted, but thoroughly dyed scarlee Merain | It 
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which is much greater than that of the water on either side of it. If, then, 
he is bound to the westward, he should cross the stream to get out of it 
‘as soon as possible; and if to the eastward, endeavor to remain in it. 
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is these wars that made the maritime powers of Europe, the 
inhabitants of London and Paris, pay dearer for sugar than 
those of Vienna, a thousand miles from the sea; because their 
sugar costs not only the price they pay for it by the pound, 
but all they pay in taxes to maintain the ficets and armies 
that fight for it.?. | an 
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END OF PART II. . 
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PART IV. 
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AFTER a very pleasant passage of about six weeks, 
‘Dr. Franklin arrived at the Capes of Delaware, was landed 
at Chester, and thence proceeded by land to Philadelphia, 
where every mark of respect, attachment, and veneration 
was shown him by his fellow-citizens; and the very day after 
his arrival he was elected by the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
_a delegate to congress. In short, his public services met with 
.the most flattering rewards that a patriot could possibly de- 
sire. | Bete! 

Shortly after his arrival, he thus notices the then state of 
the colonies, in a letter of May 16, 1775, to a friend in Lon- 
don. 
_ You will have heard, before this reaches you, of a march 
stolen by the British troops into the country by night, and 
of their eapedition back again. They retreated twenty miles 
in six hours.* 

«<The governor of Massachusetts had called the assembly 
_ to propose lord North’s pacific plan; but before the time of 
their meeting, began cutting of throats: you know it was 
said, he carried the sword in one hand, anid the olive branch 
in the other; and it seems he chose to give them a taste of 
the sword first. He is deubling his fortifications at Boston, ! 
and hopes to secure his troops till succour arrives. The place 
‘indeed, is naturally so defensible, that 1 think them in no 
danger. 

«© All America is exasperated by his conduct, and more 
firmly united than ever. The breach between the two coun- 
tries is grown wider, and in danger of becoming irreparable.” 


t The battle of Lexington, 19th April, 1775. 
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And to the same friend he wrote some weeks afier— 

«* The congress met at a time when all minds.were so ex- 
asperated by the perfidy of general Gage, and his attack on 
the country people, that propositions for attempting an ac- 
commodation were not much relished; and it has been with 
difficulty that we have carried in that ascents another hum-_ 
ble petition to the crown, to give Britain one more chance, 
one opportunity more of recovering the friendship of the co- 
lonies; which however [ think she has not sense enough: to 
embrace, so I conclude she has lost them for ever.?" 


" Never was a prediction more completely verified. The following is a - 
copy of the petition referred to by Dr. Fr anklin, and to which : an answer 
was refused to be given. shun 


TO THE KING’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
Most Gracious Sovereign, 

WE your majesty’s faithful subjects of the colonies of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Con- — 
necticut, New York, New J ersey, Pennsylvania, the counties of Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, in behalf of ourselves and the inhabitants of these colo- 
nies who have deputed us to represent them in general congress, entreat 
your majesty’s gracious attention to this our humble petition. 

The union between our mother country and these colonies, and the 
energy of mild and just government produced benefits so remarkably | 
important, and afforded such an assurance of their pé rr anency and in- 
crease, that the wonder and envy of other nations were excited, while 
they beheld Great Britain rising to a power the most extraordinary the 
world had ever known. . 

Her rivals, observing that there was no probability of this happy con- 
nexion being broken by civil dissentions, and apprehending its future ef- 
' fects, if left any longer undisturbed, resolved to prevent her receiving | 
such continual and formidable accessions of wealth and str rength, by 
checking the growth of those settlements from which they were to be 
derived. ai 

In the prosecution of this attempt, events so unfavorable to the design 
took place, that every friend to the interest of Great Britain and these 
colonies, entertained pleasing and reasonable expectations of seeing an 
additional force and exertion immediately given to the operations of the 
union hitherto experienced, by an enlargement of the dominions of the 
crown, and the removal of antient and warlike enemies to u greater dis- 
tance. | 
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In the same letter he adds, « My time was never more 
fully employed. In the morning at six, I am at the commit- 
tee of safety, appointed by the assembly to put the province 


At the conclusion, therefore,.of the late war, the most glorious and 
advantageous that ever had been carried on by British arms, your loyal 
colonists, having contributed to its success, by such repeated and strenu- 
ous exertions, as frequently procured them the distinguished approbation 
of your majesty, of the late king, and of parliament, doubted not but 
that they should be permitted, with the rest of the empire, to share in 
the blessings of peace, and.the emoluments of victory and conquest. 

While these recent and honorable acknowlegements of their merits 
remained én record, in the journals and acts of that august legislature, 
the parliament, undefaced by the imputation or even the suspicion of any 
offence, they were alarmed by a new system of statutes and regulations, 
adopted for the administration of the colonies, that filled their minds 
with the most painful fears and jealousies; and, to their inexpressible 
astonishment, perceived the danger of a foreign quarrel quickly suc- 
ceeded by domestic danger, in their judgment, of a more dreadful kind. 

Nor were these anxieties alleviated by any tendency in this system to 
promote the welfare of their mother country; for though its effects were 
more immediately felt by them, yet its influence appeared to be injurious 
to the commerce and prosperity of Great Britain. 

We shall decline the ungrateful task of describing the irksome variety 
of artifices, practised by many of your majesty’s ministers, the delusive 
pretences, fruitless terrors, and unavailing severities, that have from time 
to time been dealt out by them, in their attempts to execute this impo- 
litic plan, or of tracing through a series of years past, the progress of the 
unhappy differences between Great Britain and these colonies, that have 
flowed from this fatal source. 

Your majesty’s ministers, persevering in their measures, and proceed- 
3 ing to open. hostilities for enforcing them, have compelled us to arm in 
our own defence, and have engaged us in a controversy so peculiarly ab- 
horrent to the affections of your still faithful colonists, that when we con- 
sider whom we must oppose in this contest, and, if it continues, what 
may be the consequences, our own particular misfortunes are accounted 
by us only as parts of our distress. 

Knowing to what violent resentments, and incurable animosities, civil 
discords are apt to exasperate and inflame the contending parties, we 
think ourselves required by indispensable obligations to Almighty God, 
to your majesty, to our fellow-subjects, and to ourselves, immediately to 
use all the means in our power, not incompatible with our safety, for 
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in a state of defence; which committee holds till near nine, 


when I am at the congress, and that sits till after four in the 


afternoon. Both these bodies proceed with the greatest una- 
a eee 
stopping the further effusion of blood, and for averting the’ impending 
calamities that threaten the British empire. 

Thus called upon to address your majesty, on affairs of such moment 
to America, and probably to all your dominions, we are earnestly desir- 
ous of performing this office, with the utmost deference for your majes- 
ty: and we therefore pray, that your majesty’s royal magnanimity and 
benevolence may make the most favorable construction of our expres- 
sions on so uncommon an occasion. Could we represent in their full 
force, the sentiments that agitate the minds of us your dutiful subjects, 


we are persuaded your majesty would ascribe any seeming deviation . 


from reverence in our language, and even in our conduct, not to any re- 
prehensible intention, but to the impossibility of reconciling the usual 
appearances of respect with a just attention to our own preservation, 
against those artful and cruel enemies, who abuse your royal confidence 
and authority, for the purpose of effecting our destruction. + 3 

Attached to your majesty’s person, family, and government, with all 
the devotion that principle and affection can inspire, connected with 
Great Britain by the strongest ties that can unite societies, and deplor- 
ing every event that tends in any degree to weaken them, we solemnly 
assure your majesty, that we not only most ardently desire the former 
' harmony between her and these colonies may be restored, but that a con- 
- cord may be established between them, upon so firm a basis as to perpe- 
tuate its blessings, uninterrupted by any future dissentions, to succeed- 
ing generations in both countries, and to transmit your majesty’s name 
to posterity, adorned with that signal and lasting glory, that has attended 
the memory of those illustrious personages, whose virtues and abilities 
have extricated states from dangerous convulsions, and, by securing hap- 
piness to others, have erected the-most noble and durable monuments to 
their own fame. 

We beg leave further to assure your majesty, that notwithstanding the 
sufferings of your loyal colonists, during the course of this present con- 
troversy, our breasts retain too tender a regard for the kingdom from 
which we derive our origin, to request such a reconciliation as might in 
any manner be inconsistent with her dignity or her welfare. These, re- 
lated as we are to her, honor and duty, as well as inclination, induce us 
to support and advance; and the apprebensions that now oppress our 
hearts with unspeakable grief, being once removed, your majesty will 
fmd your faithful subjects on this continent ready and willing at all 
times, as they have ever been, with their lives and fortunes, to assert and 
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nimity, and their meetings are well attended. It will scarce 
be credited in Britain, that men can be as diligent with us, 
from zeal for the public good, as with you for thousands per 


es 
— 


maintain the rights and interests of your majesty, and of our mother 
| ‘country. . 

We therefore beseech your majesty, that your royal authority and in- 
fluence may be graciously interposed to procure us relief from our af- 
flicting fears and jealousies, occasioned by the system beforementioned, 
and to settle peace through every part of your dominions; with all humi- 
lity submitting to your majesty’s wise consideration, whether it may not 
be expedient for facilitating those important purposes, that your majesty 
be pleased to direct some mode, by which the united applications of your 
faithful colonists to the throne, in pursuance of their common councils, 
may be improved into a happy and permanent reconciliation; and that 
in the mean time, measures may be taken for preventing the further de- 
struction of the lives of your majesty’s subjects; and that such statutes 
as more immediately distress any of your majesty’s colonies may be re- 

~pealed. ; 

For by such arrangements as your majesty’s wisdom can form for col- 

_ lecting the united sense of your American people, we are convinced your 
“majesty would receive such satisfactory proofs of the disposition of the 
colonists towards their sovereign and parent state, that the wished-for 
opportunity would soon be restored to them, of evincing the sincerity of 
their professions, by every testimony of devotion becoming the most du- 

ul subjects and the most affectionate colonists. 

Phat your majesty may enjoy a long and prosperous reign, and that 
your descendants may govern your dominions with honor to themselves 
and happiness to their subjects, is our sincere prayer. | 
JOHN HANCOCK. 


New Hampshire, 
John Langdon, 
Thomas Cushing. 


Massachusetts Bay, 


Samuel Adams, 
John Adams,‘ 
Rob. Treat Paine. 


Rhode Island, 
Stephen Hopkins, 
Samuel Ward, 
Eliphalet Dyer, 


Connecticut, 
Roger Sherman, 
Silas Dean. 


WVew York, 
Ph. Livingston, 
James Duane, 
John Alsop, 
Francis Lewis, 
John Jay, 
R. Livingston, jun. 
Lewis Morris, 
William Floyd, 
Henry Wisner. 
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annum. Such is the difference between uncorrupted new 


“states, and corrupted old ones,” 


It’ was about this time that Dr. Franklin addressed that 


memorable and laconic epistle to his old friend and ~compa- — 
nion Mr. Strahan, (then king’s printer, and member. of, the — 


British parliament for Malmsbury,) of which a fac-simile is 
given. * 
The following proposed Introduction to a resolution of con- 


gress, (not passed) drawn up by Dr. Franklin, is also fully ; 


expressive of his warm testis and sentinanas at that 
period, hits Aches FES 


sl *% 


Whereas the British nation, through great corruption of manners ‘and f 


extreme dissipation and profusion; both private and public, have found — 
all honest resources insufficient to supply their excessive Juxury and pro- — 


which avarice could dictate or rapacity execute: and whereas, not satis- 


fied with the immense plunder of the East, obtained -by sacrificing mil. . 
lions of the human species, they have lately turned. their eyes to’ the 


West, and grudging us the peaceable enjoyment of the fruits of our hard — 


a 


labor and virtuous industry, have for years past been endeavoring to ex- 


ge 


on —_— 5 
os ae mh > 


= 
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New Jersey, Williain Paca, aid 
Wm. Livingston, fi Samuel Chases <4 sac) oe 
John Deharts, Thomas Stone, e 
Richard Smith. © Ss ee ee 
‘ee Pate Virginias. ro > Lie Se 
* Pennsylvania, ~~ : P. Henry, jun. ‘ 
Benj. Franklin, - RR. Henry Lee, * ties 
John. Dickinson, «+ Edm, Pendletom.<5..° « 3 
George Ross, Benj. Harrison, 2 
James Wilson, Thos. Jefferson. ~ 
Chas. Humphreys. “a, os SO ee 
Edward Biddle. North Carolina, 
mene William Hooper, | 
Delaware County, of Joseph Hewes. ~. | 
_ Cesar Rodney, : Ly Kim Ba ae 
Tho. M‘Kean, °°. - South Carolina, ' Sasa 
George Read... Henry Middleton, 
di mate" Thomas Lynch, 
Maryland, * Christ. Gadsden, 
Matt. Tilghman, as J. Rutledge, 
Tho. Johnson, j jum, Edw. Rutledge. 
ee t. ig i775. 
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‘digality, and thereby have been driven to the practice of every injustice, — 
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tort the same from us, under color of laws regulating trade; and have 
thereby actually succeeded in draining us of large sums, to our great 
loss and detriment: and whereas, impatient to seize the whole, they have 
at length proceeded to open robbery, declaring by a solemn act of parlia- 
ment, that all our estates are theirs, and all our property found upon the 
sea divisible among such of their armed plunderers as shall take the 
same; and have even dared in the same act to declare, that all the spoil- 
ings, thefts, burnings of houses and towns, and murders of innocent peo- 
ple, perpetrated by their wicked and inhuman corsairs on our coasts, 
previous to any war declared against us, were just actions, and shall be 
so deemed, contrary to several of the commandments of God, (which 
by this act, they presume to repeal) and to all the principles of right, 
and all the ideas.of justice, entertained heretofore by every other na- 
tion, savage as well as civilized; thereby manifesting themselves to be 
hostes humani generis. And whereas it is not possible for the people of 
America to subsist under such continual ravages without making some | 
reprisals, 

Therefore resolved,— 

& * % & t x + * * * 

Affairs having now assumed a most serious aspect, it was 
necessary for the Americans to adopt proper and efficacious 
means of resistance. They possessed little or no coin, and 
even arms and ammunition were wanting. In this situation, 
the adoption of paper money became indispensably necessary, 
and Dr. Franklin was one of the first to demonstrate the 
necessity and propriety of that measure. Without this suc- 
cedaneum, it would have been impossible to have made any 
other than a feeble and a short resistance against Great Bri- 
tain. 

The first emission, to the amount of three millions of dol- 
lars, accordingly took place on the 25th of July, 1775, under 
a promise of exchanging the notes against gold or silverin the 
space of three years; and towards the end of 1776, more than 
twenty-one millions additional were putincirculation. The con-- 
gress at length began to be uneasy, not knowing how it would 
be possible to redeem so large a sum; and some of its mem- 
bers having waited upon Dr. Franklin in order to consult 
him upon this occasion, he spoke to them as follows: « Do 
not make yourselves unhappy; continue to issue your paper 


money as long as it will pay for the paper, ink, and printing, 


ah * 
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and we shall be enabled by its means to liquidate all the ex- 
penses of the war.” 

In October, 1775, Dr. Franklin was appointed by congress, 
jointly with his colleagues colonel Harrison and Mr. Lynch, 
a committee to visit the American camp at Cambridge, and 
in conjunction with the commander in chief, (general Wash- 
ington,) to endeavor to convince the troops, whose term of 
enlistment was about to expire, of the necessity of their con- 
tinuing in the field, and persevering in the cause of their 
country. | 

He was afterwards sent on a mission to Canada, to endea- 
vor to unite that country to the common cause of liberty. 
But the Canadians could not be prevailed upon to oppose the 
measures of the British government.® The ill success of this 
negotiation was supposed to be occasioned in a great degree 
by religious animosities, which subsisted between the Cana- 
dians and their neighbors; some of whom had at different 
times burnt their places of worship. 

On his return from Canada, Dr. Franklin, under the. a 
rection of congress, wrote to M. Dumas, the American agent 
in Holland, urging him to sound the several governments of 
Europe, by means of their ambassadors at the Hague, as te 
any assistance they might be disposed to afford America, in 
case of her eventually breaking off all connexion with Bri- 
tain, and declaring herself an independent nation. 

This decisive measure was now generally agitated through- 
out the colonies; though it is certain that at the beginning of 
the differences, the bulk of the people acted from no fixed 
and determined principle whatever, and had not even an idea 


& 


“Jt was directed that a printing apparatus and hands competent to 
print in French and English should accompany this mission. Two papers 
were written and circulated very extensively through Canada; but it was 
not until after the experiment had been tried, that it was found not 
more than one person in five hundred could not read. Dr. Franklin was 
accustomed to make the best of every occurrence, suggested that if it 
were intended to send another mission, it should be a mission com- 
posed of schoolmasters. 
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of independence; for all the addresses from the different co- 
_ lonies were filled with professions of loyalty towards their 
sovereign, and breathed the most ardent wishes for an imme- 
diate reconciliation. 

The congress deeming it advisable to know the general 
opinion on so important a point, took an opportunity of feel- 
Ing the pulse of the people, and of preparing them for the 
declaration of independence, by a circular manifesto to the 
several colonies, stating the causes which rendered it neces- 
sary that all authority under the crown should be totally sup- 
pressed, and ail the powers of government taken respectively 
into their own hands. In support of this position, they in- 
stanced the prohibitory act, by which they were excluded from 
the protection of the crown; the rejection of their petitions 
for redress of grievances, and a reconciliation; and the in- 
tended exertion of all the force of Great Britain, aided by 
foreign mercenarics, for their destruction. 

At length this important question was discussed in congress, 
and at a time when the fleets and armies which were sent to 
enforce obedience, were truly formidable. The debate con- 
tinued for several days, and the scheme encountered great 
opposition trom several distinguished orators. Eventually, 
however, notwithstanding all the disadvantages the country 
then labored under, from an army ignorant of discipline, 
and entirely unskilled in the art of wars;-—without a fleet— 
without allies—and with nothing but the love of liberty to 
support them; the colonies, by their representatives in.con- 
gress, determined fo separate from a country which had ad- 
ded injury to insult, and disregarded all tiie pacific overtures 
they had made to it. On this question Dr. Franklin was de- 
cidedly in favor of the measure proposed, and used all his 
great influence in bringing others over to his opinion. 

The public mind, which had already been drawn that way 
by the manifesto of congress, was now confirmed in its deci- 
sion, by the appearance of Paine’s celcbrated pamphlet, 
— © Comiaon Sense; and there is good reason to believe, that 
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Dr. Franklin had no inconsiderable share, at least in‘furnish- 
ing materials for that work.” | 7 

It was on the 4th day of July, 1776, that the thirteen Eng- 
lish colonies in America declared themselves free and inde- 
pendent states, and by an act of congress abjured all alle- 
giance to the British crown, and re ue all political con- 
nection with Great Britain. 

This public record, the first declaration of the rights of a 
people to establish, and if necessary to their sappiness, to 
abrogate their own form of government, and to hold the sove- 
reignty inalienably in the people, was produced in a commit- 
tee of three members of congress; it was definitively drafted 
(and adopted, with a few slight alterations) by that eminent 
patriot, philosopher, and friend of mankind, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then one of the representatives in congress for Virginia: 
as a document of considerable interest and curiosity, and as 
a monument of one of the most important political events _ 
in which Dr. Franklin was concerned, it is here noticed. 

In the beginning of this year, 1776, an act of the British 
parliament passed, to prohibit aad restrain, on the one hand, 
the trade and intercourse of the refractory colonies respec- 
tively, during their revolt; and on the other hand, to enable 
persons appointed by the British king to grant pardons, and 
declare any particular district in the king’s peace, &c. Lord 
Howe (who had been previously appointed commander of 
the British fleet in Nerth America) was, on May 3, declared 
joint commissioner with his brother general Howe, for the 
latter purposes of the act. He sailed May 12, and while off 
the coast of Massachusetts, prepared a declaration, announc- — 
ing this commission, and accompanied it with circular letters, 


v Thomas Paine did not affect any reserve on this point; without any 
inquiry on the subject, he stated to the writer of this note, that the sug- 
gestion of the papers Common Sense was made to him by Dr. Franklin; 
and that the fulness of his ideas were such, that after a conversation with 
him, his own mind was so much excited that he could not but communicate 
the spirit of the conversation in his essays: he also said that one or two 
papers were revised by the doctor, but with very few alterations. 
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Lord Howe took occasion to publish every where, that 
he had proposals to make on the part of Great Britain, tend- 
ing to peace and reconciliation, and that he was ready to com- 
municate them. He at the same time permitted the American 
general, Sullivan, to go on his parole, and give this intelli- 
gence to the Congress: he hoped, by this means, to create di- 
visions in that body, and throughout the country. The Con- 
gress were of opinion, the admiral could have no terms to 

offer, but such as the act of parliament empowered him to 
offer, which were, P. ARDON tpn submissions 3 yet as the people 
might imagine more, and be uneasy if he was not heard, they 
appointed three of their body, Mess. Franklin, J ohn Adams, 
and Edward Rutled ge, to meet him. His lordship chose Staten 
Island, Which was in possession of the English troops, for 
the place of conference. The committce being arrived at Am- 
boy, a small town in New Jersey, opposite to the island, and 
in possession of the Americans, the admiral sent over his 
barge to receive and bring them to him, and to leave one of 
_his principal officers as a hostage for their safe return. The 
committee of congress had not desired a hostage, and they 
therefore took the officer back with them. The admiral met 
them at their landing, a and conducted them through his guards 
to a convenient room for conference: he was surprised at 
their confidence, in bringing back his hostage; and more at 
the little estimation in which they appeared to hold his offers 
of pardon, and of inquiring into grievances. He seemed to 
have flattered himself, that the congress, humbled by their late 
losses, would have been submissive and compliant: he found 
himself mistaken. The committee told him firmly, that if he 
had nothing else to propose, he was come too late: the humble 
petitions of congress had been rejected with contempt; inde- 
pendence was now declared, and the new government formed. 
And when in endeavoring to cajole them, he expressed his 
« affection for America, his concern in viewing her dangerous 
situation, and said that to see her fall would give him, the 
same pain as to see a brother fall,” they answered, that it was 
kind, but America would endeavor to spare him that pain. 
VOL. E. 3A | 
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They returned and reported the conference to congress, 


who published it, and the people were satisfied that they had 


no safety but in arms. 

Part of the correspondence between lord Howe and Dr, 
Franklin on this occasion, and the joint report of the Ame- 

rican commissioners on the result of their mission, was pub- 

lished; the first letter of lord Howe and the answer of the 


doctor have been already published,” but the reply of lord. 


Howe and the following prefatory note, by doctor Franklin, 
have not appeared before the present time. Si 


These letters were published in London, to show the inso- 
lence of the insurgents, in refusing the offer of pardon upon 
submission made to them by the British plenipotentiaries. 
They undoubtedly deserve the attention of the public for ano- 
ther reason, the proof they afford that the commerce of Ame- 


rica is deemed by the ministry themselves of such vast im- 


portance, as to justify the horrid and expensive war they are 
now waging, to maintain the monopoly of it; that being the 
principal cause stated by lord Howe; though their pensioned 
writers and speakers in parliament have affected to treat that 
commerce as a trifle. And they.demonstrate further, of how 
much importance it is to the rest of Europe, that the conti- 


nuance of that monopoly should be obstructed, and the gene- 


ral freedom of trade, now offered by the Americans, presery- 
ed; since by no other means the enormous growing power of 
Britain, both by sea and land, so formidable to her neigh- 
bors, and which must follow her success, can possibly be pre- 
vented. 


To Dr. Franklin. 
Eagle, off Staten Island, August the 16th, 1776. 


ft AM sorry, my worthy friend, that it is only on the as- 
surances you give me, of my having still preserved a place 


Ww The letter of lord Howe and the answer of Dr. pha will be 


found in Vol. V. of this edition, page 893. by th 
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_in your esteem, that I can now found a pretension to trouble 
you with a reply to your favor of the 21st past. 

I can have no difficulty to acknowlege, that the powers I 
am invested with, were never calculated to negotiate a re- 
union with America, under any other description than as 
subject to the crown of Great Britain: but I do esteem those 
powers competent, not only to confer and negotiate with any 
gentlemen of influence in the colonies, upon the terms, but 
also to effect a lasting peace and reunion between the two 
countries; were the temper of the colonies such as professed 
in the last petition of the congress to the king. America 
would have judged in the discussion how far the means were 
adequate to the end; both for engaging her confidence and’ 
proving our integrity. Nor did I think it necessary to say 
more in my public declaration; not conceiving it could be 
understood to refer to peace, on any other conditions but those 
of mutual interest to both countries, which could alone render 
it permanent. 

But as I perceive, from the tenor of your letter, how little 
I am to reckon upon thé advantage of your assistance for re- 
storing that permanent union which has long been the object 
of my endeavors, and which I flattered myself when I left 
England, would be in the compass of my power; I will only 
add, that as the dishonor to which you deem me exposed by 
my military situation in this country, has effected no change 
in your sentiments of personal regard towards me, so shall 
no difference in political points alter my desire of proving 
how much I am your sincere and obedient humble servant, 

; ! HOWE, 


In Concress, Sept. 2d, 1776. 

Congress being informed that general Sullivan, who was taken prison- 
er on Long Island, was come to Philadelphia with a message from lord 
Howe, 

Ordered, that he be admitted, and heard before congress. 

General Sullivan being admitted, delivered the verbal message he had 
in charge from lord Howe, which he was desired to reduce to writing, 
and withdrew. 
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September 3d. 

General Sullivan, having reduced to writing the verbal message from 
lord Howe, the same was laid before congress and read as follows. 

_ The following is the purport of the message sent’ from lord Howe to 
congress by general Sullivan. 

That though he could not at present treat with congress as such, a 
he was very desirous of having a conference with some of the members, 
whom he would consider for the present only as private gentlemen, and 
meet them himself as such, at such place as they should appoint. 

That he in conjunction, with general Howe had full powers to compro- 

-mise the dispute between Great Britain and America on terms advan- 
tageous to both, the obtaining of which delayed him near two months in 
England, and prevented his arrival at this place before the declaration of 
independence took place. 

That he wished a compact might be settled at this time, when no de- 

“cisive blow was struck, and neither party could say they were compelled 
to enter into such agreement. | 

That in case congress were disposed to treat, many things which they ~ 4 
had not as yet asked, might and ought to be granted to them, and that 
if, upon the conference, they found any probable ground of an accommo- 
dation, the authority of congress must be afterwards acknowleged, other- 
wise the compact could not be complete. . 


September Sth. 

Resolved, that general Sullivan be requested to inform lord Howe, that 
this congress being the representatives of the free and independent states 
of America, cannot, with propriety, send any of its members to confer 
with his lordship in their private characters, but that, ever desirous of 
establishing peace on reasonable terms, they will send a committee of 
their body to know whether he has any authority to treat with persons 
authorised by congress for that purpose on behalf of America, and what 
that authority is, and to hear such propositions as he shall think fit to 
make respecting the same. 

Ordered, that a copy of the foregoing resolution, be delivered to ge- 
neral Sullivan, and that he be directed seapaibiassteae to repair to-lord 
Howe. 

September 6th. 

Resolved, that the committee “ to be sent to know whether lord Howe 
has any authority to treat with persons authorised by congress for that 
purpose, in behalf of America; and what that authority is, and to hear 
sueh propositions as he shall think fit to make respecting the same,” con- 
sist of three. 

The members chosen, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Mr. John Adams, and 
Mr. Edward Rutledge. 
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Eagle, off Bedlow’s Island, Sept..10, 1776. 
LORD HOWE presents his compliments to Dr. Frank- 
lin, and according to the tenor of his favor of the 8th, will 
attend to have the pleasure of meeting him and Messrs. Adams 
and Rutledge to-morrow morning, at the house on Staten 
Island, opposite to Aiboy, as early as the few conveniences 
for travelling by land on Staten Island will admit. Lord Howe, 
upon his arrival at the place appointed, will s nd a boat (if 
he can procure it in time) with a flag of truce over to Amboy; 
and requests the doctor and the other gentlemen will post- 
pone their intended favor of passing over to meet him, until 
they are informed as above of his arrival to attend them there. 
In case the weather should prove unfavorable for lord 
Howe to pass in his boat to Staten Island to-morrow, as from 
the present appearance there is some reason to suspect, he 
will take the next earliest opportunity that offers for that pur- 
pose. In this intention he may be further retarded, having. 
been an invalid lately; but will certainly give the most ine 
notice of that inability. He however flatters himself he shall 
not lave occasion to make further excuses on that account. 


— 


September 13th. 

The committee appointed to confer with lord Howe, having returned, 
made a verbal report. 

Ordered, that they make a report in writing, as soon as they conve- 
niently can. 

. September 17th. 

The committe appointed to confer with lord Howe, agreeable to order 
brought in a report in writing which was read as follows, 

In obedience to the orders of congress, we have had a meeting with 
lord Howe, it was on Wednesday last upon Staten Island, opposite to Am- 
boy, where his lordship received and entertained us with the utmost po- 
liteness. i 

His lordship opened the conversation by acquainting us, that though 
he could not treat with us as a committee of congress, yet as his pow- 
ers enabled him to confer and consult with any private gentlemen of in- 
fluence in the colonies, on the means of restoring peace hetmeen the two 
countries, he was glad of this opportunity of conferring with us on that 

- subject, if we thought ourselves at liberty to enter into a conference with 
ie in that character. 
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We observed to his lordship, that as our business was to hear, he might 
consider us in what light he pleased, and: communicate to us any propo- 
sition he might be authorised to make for the purpose mentioned; but 
that we could consider ourselves in no other character than that in which 
we were placed by order of congress. : , 

His lordship then entered into a discourse of considerable length, 
which contained no explicit proposition of peace except one, viz. that 
the colonies should return to their allegiance and obedience to the go- 
vernment of Great Britain. The rest consisted principally of assurances, 
that there was an exceeding good disposition in the king and his minis- 
ters to make that government easy to us, with intimations that in case of 
our submission they would cause the offensive acts of parliament to be 
revised, and the instructions to governors to be reconsidered ;. that so, if 
any just causes of complaint were found in the acts, or errors in govern- 
ment were perceived to have crept into the instructions, they might be 
amended or withdrawn. é 

We gave it as our opinion to his lordship, that a return to the domina- 
tion of Great Britain was not now to be expected. We mentioned the re- 
peated humble petitions of the colonies to the king and parliament, 

ich had been treated with contempt, ‘and answered only by additional 
Bionic the unexampled patience we had shown under, their tyrannical 
government; and that it was not till the last act of parliament which de- 
nounced war against us, and put us out of the king’s protection, that we 
declared our independence. That this declaration had been called for by 
the people of the colonies in general; that every colony had approved of 
it, when made; and all now considered themselves as independent states, 
and were settling or had settled their governments accordingly; so that it 
was not in the power of congress to ag'ree for them, that they should return 
to their former dependent state. That there was no doubt of their inclina- 
tion to peace, and their willingness to enter into a treaty with Britain 
that might be advantageous to both countries. That though his lordship 
had at present no power to treat with them as independent states, he 
might, if there was the same good disposition in Britain, much sooner 
obtain fresh powers from thence, than powers could be obtained ‘by con- 
gress from the several colonies to consent to a submission. | 

His lordship then saying that he was sorry to find that no accommoda- 
tion was likely to take place, put an end to the conference. 

Upon the whole, it did not appear to your committee, that his lord- 
ship’s commission contained any authority of importance other than what 
is expressed in the act of parliament, viz. that of granting pardons, with 
such exceptions as the commissioners shall think proper to make; and of 
declaring America or any part of it tobe in the king’s peace upon sub- 
mission: for as to the power of inquiring into the state of America, which 
his lordship mentioned to us, and of conferring and consulting with any 
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persons the commissioners might think proper, and representing the re- 
sult of such conversation to the ministry, who, provided the colonies 
would subject themselves, might, after all, or might not at their plea- 
sure, make any alterations in the former instructions to governors, or 
propose in parliament any amendment of the acts complained of, we ap- 
prehended any expectation from the effect of such a power would have 
been too uncertain and precarious to be relied on by America, had she 
still continued in her state of dependence. : 
Ordered that the above be published. 
JOHN HANCOCK, President. 


Attest, CHAS. THOMPSON, Secretary. 

Congress in their manifesto had recommended to each 
colony, whose government was not already sufficient, to pro- 
ceed to the institution of such a form, as was necessary to 
the preservation of internal peace, and suited to the then ex- 
igency of their affairs, for the defence of their lives, liber- 
ties, and properties, against the hostile invasions and cruel 
depredations of their enemies. In conformity with this recom- 
mendation a convention was assembled at Philadelphia in 
July, 1776, for the purpose of settling a new form of govern- 
ment for the then. State of Pennsylvania. Dr. Franklin was 
chosen president of this convention. The constitution form- 
ed and established at that period for Pennsylvania, was the 
result of the deliberations of that assembly, and may be con- 
sidered as a digest of Dr. Franklin’s principles of govern- 
ment. The single legislature and the plural executive, appear 
to have been his favorite tenets.* 

The virtuous and unfortunate duke de la Rochefoucault, in 
his eulogium of Dr. Franklin, in 1790, thus remarks on this 
system of government. 


* Mr. John Adams, whose want of liberaiity to Dr. Franklin continued 
through life, survived his death, and carried persecution against his 
grandson; has in a letter published in a Boston paper, betrayed a gross 
malevolence on the subject of this constitution of Pennsylvania; but ex- 
perience has proved the misfortune of the change of a constitution which 
placed so many barriers against abuse, for one which has laid open every 
temptation to corruption in the inordinate patronage of the executive. 

. Philadelphia Editor. 
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«Franklin alone, disengaging the political machine from 
those multiplied movements and admired counterpoises that 
rendered it so complicated, proposed the reducing’ it to the 
simplicity of a single legislative body. ‘This grand idea star- 
tled the legislators of Pennsylvania; but the philosopher re- 
moved the fears of a considerable number, and at length de- 
termined the whole to adopt a principle which the national 
assembly has made the basis of the French constitution.” — 

The same distinguished person adds in a note on this pas- 
sage, of his printed oration, 7 At 

‘¢ The usual progress of the human mind leads man from 
the complex to the simple. Observe the works of the first 
mechanics overloaded with numerous pieces, some of which 
embarrass, and others diminish their effect. It has been’ the 
same with legislators, both speculative and practical; struck 
with an abuse, they have endeavored to correct it by institu- 
tions that have been productive of still greater abuses. In po- 
litical economy the unity of the legislative body is the maxi- 
gum of simplicity. Franklin was the first who dared to put , 
this idea in practice: The respect the Pennsylvanians enter- 
tained for him induced them to adopt it; but the other states 
were terrificd at it, and even the constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia has since been altered. In Europe this opinion has been 
more successful. When I bad the honor to present to Frank- 
lin the translations of the constitutions of America, the 
minds of the people on this side the Atlantic were scarcely 
better disposed towards it than those on the other sides and 
if we except Dr. Price in England, and Turgot and Condor- 
cet in France, no man who applied himself to politics agreed 
in opinion with the American philosopher. I will venture to 
assert that I was of the small number of those who were 
struck with the beauty of the simple plan he traced, and that 
I saw no reason to change my opinion when the national as- 
sembly, led by the voice of those deep-thinking and eloquent 
orators, who discussed that important question, established 
it as a principle of the French constitution, that legislation 
should be confided to a single body ef representatives. It wil] 
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not perhaps be deemed unpardonable to have once mentioned — 
myself, at a time when the honor I have of holding a public 

character makes it my duty to give an account of my senti- 
ments to my fellow-citizens. France will not relapse into a 


_ more complex system, but will assuredly acquire the glory of 


maintaining that which she has established, and give it a de- 
gree of perfection which, by rendering a great nation happy, 


will attract the eyes and applauses of all Europe, and of the 
“whole world.”—The prediction has not been verified as to 


france; but there requires much consideration of other co- 
temporary causes, not likely to be revealed in the present 
day, before the true causes of the failure can be properly 
determined. 


During Dr. Franklin’s presidency of the convention he 
drew up the following protest against the equality of voting 
in congress; but (as he acknowleged at the time) he was dis- 
suaded from endeavoring to carry it through, from pruden- 
tial considerations, respecting thenecessary union at that cri- 
tical period, of all the states in confederation. 


PROTEST. 

«s We the representatives of the state of Pennsylvania, in 
full convention met, having duly considered the plan of con- 
federation formed in congress, and submitted to the several 


- states, for their assent or dissent, do hereby declare the dis- 
sent of this state to the same for the following reasons, viz. 


«s ist, Because the foundation of every confederation, in- 
tended to be lasting, ought to be laid in justice and equity, 


no unfair advantage being given to, or taken by, any of the - 


contracting parties. 
ss od, Because it is, in the nature of things, just and equal, 


that the respective states of the confederacy should be repre- 
sented in congress, and have votes there in proportion to their 
importance, arising from their numbers of people, and the 
‘share and degree of strength they afford to the united body. 
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And therefore the XVIIth article,y which gives one vote to 
the smallest state and no more to the largest, when the differ- 
ence between them may be as ten to one, or greater; is un- 
just, and injurious to the larger states, since all of them are, 
by other articles, obliged to contribute in proportion to ee : 
respective abilities. 

«63d, Because the practice: hitherto in congress, of allow- 
ing only one vote to each colony, was originally taken up— 
under a conviction of its impropriety and injustice, was in- 
tended to be in some future time corrected, and was then and 
since submitted to only as a temporary expedient, to be used 
in ordinary business, until the means of rectifying the same 
could be obtained: this clearly appears by the resolve of con- 
gress, dated September 6, 1774, being the day of its meet- 
ing, which resolve is in these words, «'Uhat in determining 
questions in this congress, each colony or province shall have — 
one vote, the congress not being possessed of, or at present | 
able to proc ure proper materials for ascertaining the impor- 
tance of each colony.’ That importance has since been sup- 
posed to be best found in the numbers of the people; for the 
congress, not only by their resolution when the issuing of bills 
was agreed to, but by this present confederation, have judged, 
that the contribution towards sinking those bills and to the 
common expense, should be in proportion to such numbers, 
when they could be taken, which has not yet been done; and 
though the larger colonies submitted to this temporary ine- 
quality of representation, expecting it would ‘much sooner 
have been rectified; it never was understood that by the re- 
solution above.cited, a power was given to the smaller states 
to fix that inequality upon them for ever, as those small states 
have now attempted to do, by combining to vote for this 17th 
article, and thereby to deprive the larger states of their just 


¥Y This since forms part of the 5th article of the confederation as — 
to by all the states, except Maryland, on the 9th July, 1778; and finally | 
ratified by the whole union, on the Ist March, 1781, (the state of Mary- 
Jand acceding thereto.) 7 
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right, acknowleged in the same resolution. Smaller states . 
having given us in advance, this striking instance of the in- 
justice they are capable of, and of the possible effects of their 
combination, is of itself a sufficient reason for our determin-. 
ing not to put ourselves in their power, by agreeing to this 
article as it stands connected with those concerning the quo- 
tas of each state, since being a majority of states in congress, 
they may by the same means, at any time, deprive the larger 
states of any share in the disposition of our strength and 
wealth, and the management of our common interests. 

«‘ But as the smaller colonies may object, that if the larger 
are allowed a number of votes in proportion to their im- 
portance, the smaller will then be equally in danger of be- 
ing overpowered and governed by them: we, not having the 
least desire of any influence or power that is unjust, or une- 
qual, or disproportioned to the burthens we are to bear, do 
hereby offer our consent to the said 17th article as it now 
stands, provided the quotas to be contributed by the larger 
provinces shall be reduced to an equality with the smallest, 
in which case all, by contributing equally, will have a right to 
equal votes. Not that we mean thereby to avoid granting ad- 
ditional aids, when the exigence of our common interests 
shall appear to us to make them proper and necessary; but, 
leaving to the congress, with regard to such additional aids, 
the right of making requisitions as enjoyed by our late kings, 
we would reserve to ourselves the right of judging of the pro- 
priety of these requisitions, or of refusing or complying with 
them in part, or in the whole, as to us shall seem best, and 
of modifying our grants with such conditions as we shall 
judge necessary, in like manner as our assemblies might for- 
merly do with regard to requisitions from the crown: for it 
appears to us just and reasonable, that we should retain the 
disposition of what strength we have, above the equal pro- 
portion contributed, as aforesaid, by our state to the common 
service, with every power necessary to apply the same, as 
occasions may arise, for our particular security ; ; th is we 
mean to do from this time forward, unless we are allowed 

i 
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votes in congress, proportioned to. the importance of our 
state, as was originally intended. 


«¢ Signed by order of the convention.”? 


Though this protest was not acted upon, for the reasons 
previously assigned by Dr. Franklin, it serves however, to 
show his opinion and arguments in support of a very impor- 
tant question of American legislation, and is an ace ae 
feature in his political mind. 


American paper-money beginning to fall into. disrepute, 
in 1776, and immediate supplies of arms and ammunition 
for the use of the army being absolutely necessary, con- 
gress turned their attention towards Europe, and to France 
in particular, for the purpose of obtaining aids in money 
and military stores, as the only means of resisting the power 
of Great Britain, and preserving their newiycheae ed inde- 
pendence. 

In the latter end of 1776, a commission was s appointed for 
_this object; and Dr. Franklin, though then in his 71st year, 
was considered, from his talents as a statesman, and reputa- 
tion as a philosopher, the most suitable person to effect the 
desired end, and was consequently nominated commissioner 
plenipotentiary to the court of France, in conjunction with 
Silas Deane and Arthur Lee, esquires: the former had al- 
veady been sent to Kurope, for the purpose of secretly dbtain- 
ing and forwarding. warlike stores, &c., and the other had 
been employed by congress as a private and confidential 
agent in England. 

Previous to Dr. Franklin’s depar ture, he conceived it 
would be advisable, on many accounts, to be the bearer of pro- 
positions for peace with Great Britain; and with this view he 
drew up, and submitted to the ei committee of congress, 
the awe paper. 
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: * Skeich of Propositions for a Peace, 1776. 

There shall be a perpetual peace between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, on the following condi- 
tions. | 

Great Britain shall renounce and disclaim all pretence of 
right or authority te govern in any of the United States of 
America. | 

To prevent those occasions of misunderstanding which 
are apt to arise, where the territories of different powers bor- 
der on each other, through the bad conduct of frontier inha- 


_ bitants on both sides, Britain shall cede to the United States 
_ the provinces or colonies of Quebec, St. John’s, Nova Scotia, 


Bermuda, East and West Florida, and the Bahama Islands, 
with all their adjoining ‘and intermediate territories now 
claimed by her. pee 

In return for this cession, the United States shall pay to 
Great Britain'the sum of ........ sterling, in annual 


payments, that is tosay ........ per annum, for and 


during the term of . . .. . years. 

. And shall moreover grant a free trade to all British sub- 
jects throughout the United States and the ceded colonies, 
and shall guarantee to Great Britain the possession of her 
islands in the West Indies. : 


Motives for proposing a Peace at this time. 


1, The having such propositions in charge, willby the law 
of nations be some protection to the comissioners or ambas- 


sadors, if they should be taken. 


2, As the news of our declared independence will tend to 
unite in Britain all parties against us; so our offering peace 
with commerce and payments of money, will tend to divide 
them again: for peace is as necessary to them as to us: our 


cemmerce is wanted by their merchants and manufacturers, 


who will therefore incline to the accommodation, even though 
the monopoly is not continued, since it can be easily made 
appear, their share of our growing trade will soon be greater 
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i lg : than the whole has been heretofore. Then for the landed 


interest, who wish an alleviation of taxes, it is demonstmable 


Mae by figures, that if we should agree to pay, suppose ten mil- 


it lions in one hundred years, viz. one hundred thousand pounds 
per annum for that term, it would, being faithfully employed 


asa sinking fund, more than pay off all their present na- 
tional debt. It is besides a prevailing opinion in England, 
that they must in the nature of things, sooner or later lose 
the colonies, and many think they had better be without the 
government of them; so that the proposition will, on that ac- 
count, have more supporters and fewer opposers. 

3, As the having such propositions to make, or any powers 
to treat of peace, will furnish a pretence for Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s going to England, where he has many friends and ac- 
quaintance, particularly among the best writers and ablest 
speakers in both houses of parliament, he thinks he shall be 
able when there, if the terms are not accepted, to work up 
such a division of sentiments in the nation, as greatly to — 
weaken its exertions against the United States, and lessen 
its credit in foreign countries. 

4, The knowlege of there being powers given to the com- 
missioners to treat with England, may have some effect in 
facilitating and expediting the proposed treaty with France. 

6, It is worth our while to offer such a sum for the coun- 


tries to be ceded, since the vacant lands will in time sell fora 


great part of what we shall give, if not more; and if we are 
to obtain them by conquest, after perhaps a lorg war, they 
will probably cost us more than that sum. It is absolutely 
necessary for us to have them for our own security; and 
though the sum may seem large to the present generation, 
in less than half the term, it will be to the whole United 
States, a mere trifle. Cia 


It is uncertain to what extent this plan was adopted by 
congress. The propositions were certainly not such as the 


British ministry would have listened to a moment, at that 
wm 
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period of the revolutionary war, whatever they might have ae ie 


_ been disposed to have done in a more advanced state of it. 
It is possible, however, that this or some other proposal © 
for peace with Great Britain may have been furnished to Dr, 


Franklin by the secret committee of congress, to serve him eat i as 


_in some measure as a protection in case of his capture at 
sea; of which there was at that time the most imminent 
danger. | 
Dr. Franklin set off on this i impoi rtant mission from Phi- 
ladelphia, Oct. 26, 1776, accompanied by two of his grand- 
children, William Temple Franklin, and Benjamin Franklin 
Bache: they slept at Chester that night, and the next morn- 
ing went by land to Marcus Hook, and embarked there that 
day, in the United States’ sloop of war Reprisal, mounting 
sixteen guns, and commanded by captain Wickes. During 
_ the passage Dr. Franklin made daily experiments, by means 
of the thermometer, of the temperature of the sea-water, as 
he had done on similar occasions, and with the same view 
_ of ascertaining the ship’s being in or out of the gulph stream, 
and more or less within soundings. 
The sloop was frequently chased during the voyage by 
British cruisers, and several times prepared for action; but 
being a good sailer, and the captain having received orders, 
not unnecessarily to risk an engagement, she as often escap- 
ed her pursuers. The crew did not always seem to like avoid- 
ing coming up with the vessels that were occasionally seen, 
as they were naturally desirous of getting some prize-money, 
_ on this account probably the captain indulged them on some oc- 
casions, when there was little likelihood of danger. An oppor- 
tunity of this kind presented itself on the 27th of November, 
being then near the coast of F rance, though out of sound- 
ings. Several sail were seen about noon, and the sloop brought 
to, and took a brig from Bourdeaux, bound to Cork, (being 
Irish property) loaded with lamber and some wine. She had 
lett Bourdeaux the day before. The captain found by the 
_brig’s reckoning, that he was then only sixteen leagues from 
land. In the afternoon of the same day he came up with, and 
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took another brig, from Rochefort, belonging to Hull, bound 


; to Hamburgh, with brandy and flax-seed: early the next | 


‘morning land was in sight from the mast-head; it proved to 


Lr he Belleisle; a pilot came on board, and the sloop was 


brought to an anchor in the evening. On the 29th she ran 
into Quiberon Bay, where she continued till December 3d, _ 
when finding the contrary winds likely to continue, which 
prevented her entering the Loire, the captain procured a fish- 
ing-boat to put Dr. Franklin and his grandsons on shore at 
uray, about six leagues distant, where they. were landed in 
the evening. Auray proved to be a wretched place. No post- 
chaises to be hired, and obliged to send to Vannes for one, — 
which did net arrive till next day; when the party reached 
that town, late in the evening. Dr. Franklin, in the little jour- 
nal he kept, and from which the above details are taken, 
adds: «* Whe carriage was a miserable one, with tired horses, 
the evening dark, scarce a traveller but ourselves on the road; 
and to make it more comfortable, the driver stopped near a 
wood we were to pass through, to tell us thata gang of 
eighteen robbers infested that wood, who but-two weeks ago 
had robbed and murdered some travellers on that very spot.” 
‘The same journal contains the following remark, « De-. 
cember 6. On the road yesterday,” (travelling to Nantes), 
«‘ we met six or seven country-women, in company, on horse- 
back and astride: they were all of fair white and red com- 
plexions, but one among them was the fairest woman I ever 
beheld. Most of the men have good complexions, not swarthy 
like those of the North of France, in which I remember that, 
except. about Abbeville, I saw few fair people.” i 
Arriving at Nantes on the 7th December, a grand dinner 
was prepared on the occasion by some friends of America, | 
at which Dr. Franklin was present, and in the afternoon 
went to meet ‘a large party at the country seat of monsieur: 
Gruel, a short distance from town, where crowds of visiters 
came to compliment him on his safe arrival, expressing great 
satisfaction, as they were warm friends to America, and 
hoped his being in France would he of advantage to the 
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American cause, &c. &c. A magnificent supper closed the 
evening. - 
Being much fatigued and weakened by the voyage and 
journey, Dr. Franklin was persuaded to remain some time 
at M. Gruel’s country house, where he was elegantly and 
commodiously lodged: his strength, indeed, was not equal to 
an immediate journey to Paris. During his stay at M. Gruel’s 
he was in hopes of living retired, but the house was almost 
always full of visiters; from whom, howzver, much aseful in- 
formation was obtained respecting the state of affairs at court, 
and the character of persons in power, &c. Dr. Franklin also 
learnt with great satisfaction, that a supply had been obtain- 
ed from the French government, of two hundred brass field- 
pieces, thirty thousand firelocks, and some other military 
stores; which were then shipping for America, and would be 
convoyed by a ship of war. | 
Dr. Franklin at that time did not assume any public cha- 
racter, thinking it prudent first to know whether the court was 
ready and willing to receive publicly commissioners from the 
congress; and that he might neither embarrass the ministry 
on the one hand, nor subject himself and his colleagues to the 
hazard of a disgraceful refusal on the other, he dispatched an 
express to Mr. Deane, then in Paris, with the letters he had 
for him from the committee of congress, and a copy of their 
joint commission, that he might make the proper inquiries, 
and give him the necessary information: meantime it was ge- 
nerally supposed at Nantes that Dr. Franklin was sent to ne- 
gotiate, and that opinion appeared to give great pleasure. 
On the 15th December, Dr. Franklin left Nantes, and 
shortly after arrived safely at Paris, where he continued to 
reside till the 7th January following, when he removed with 
his family to Passy, (a village beautifully situated about a 
league from the capital,) and took up his abode in a large and | 
handsome house, with extensive gardens, belonging to Mons. 
Le Ray de Chaumont, a great and useful friend to the Ame- 
rican cause: here Dr. Franklin continued during the whole 
VOUT. | 3 € 
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of his residence in France—being about eight years and a 
half. 

The following extracts from letters wr ithe by him to one 

of his intimate friends, shortly after his arrival in Paris, fully 

show his sentiments relative to the state of American politics 

at that period, and furnish some insight as to the nature of his 

mission to France. 


_ To Dr. Ingenhauz. 


s¢ J long labored in England with great zeal and sin- 
cerity to prevent the breach that has happened, and which is 
now so wide, that no endeavors of mine can possibly heal it. 
You know the treatment I met with from that imprudent 
court: but I keep a separate account of private injuries, which 
I may forgive; and I do not think it right to mix them with 
public affairs. Indeed there is no occasion for their aid to 
whet my resentment against a nation, that has burnt our de- 
fenceless towns in the midst of winter, has excited the sa- 
vages to assassinate our innocent farmers with their wives 
and children, and our slaves to murder their masters! It 
would therefore be deceiving you, if I suffered you to re- 
main in the supposition you have taken up, that I am come 
to Eurvpe to make peace: { am in fact ordered hither by the 
congress for a very different purpose; viz. to procure such 
aids from European powers, for enabling us to defend our 
freedom and independence, which it is certainly their interest 
to grant; as by that means the great and rapidly growing 
trade of America will be open to them all, and not a mono- 
poly to Great Britain as heretofore: a monopoly, that if she is 
suffered again to possess, will be such an increase of her 
strength by sea, and if she can reduce us again te submission, 
she will have thereby so great an addition to her strength by: 
land, as will, together, make her the most formidable. power 
the world has yet seen; and from her natural pride and i inso- 
lence in ‘prosperity, of all others the most intolerable.” 
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To the same. 


——— « YOU desire to know my opinion of siliat will pro- 


bably be the end of this war; j and whether our new establish- 


ments will not be thereby reduced again to deserts. I do not; 
for my part, apprehend much danger of so great an evil to 
us. I think we shall be able, with a little help, to defend our- 
selves, our possessions, and our liberties so long, that Eng- 
land will be ruined by persisting in the wicked attempt to de- 
stroy them. I must nevertheless regret that ruin, and wish 
that her injustice and tyranny had not deserved it: and I 
sometimes flatter myself that, old as I am, I may possibly 
live to see my country settled in peace and prosperity, when 
Britain shall make no more a formidable figure among the 
powers of Europe. | 
«sYou put me in mind of an apology for my conduct, 
which has been expected from me, in answer to the abuses 
thrown upon me before the privy council. It was partly writ- 
ten, but the affairs of public importance I have been ever 
since engaged in, prevented my finishing it. ‘he injuries 
too that my country has suffered, have absorbed private 
resentments, and made it appear trifling for an individual to 
trouble the world with his. particular justification, when all 
his compatriots were stigmatized by the king and parliament 
as being in every respect the worst of mankind! Iam obliged 
to you, however, for the friendly part you have always taken 
in the defence of my character; and it is indeed no small ar- 
gument in my favor, that those who have known me most 
and longest, still love me and trust me with their most impor- 
tant interests, of which my election into the congress by. the 
unanimous voice of the assembly, or parliament of Pennsyl- 
vania, the day after my arrival from England, and my pre- 
sent mission hither by the congress itself, are instances in- 
contestable.” i 
Dr. Franklin was privately received with every demonstra- 
tion of regard and respect by the minister for foreign affairs. 
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monsieur le compte de Vergennes; who assured him and the 
other American commissioners, that they should personally en- 
joy in France « all the security and all the good offices which 
strangers could receive.’” 

_ A conviction of the advantages to be derived from a com- 
mercial intercourse with America, and a desire of weakening 
the British empire, by dismembering it, induced the French 
court secretly to give assistance in military stores to the Ame- 
ricans, and to listen to proposals of an alliance. But they at 
first shewed rather a reluctance to the latter measure, which, 
however, by Dr. Franklin’s address, aided by a subsequent 
important success attending the American arms, was eventa- 
ally overcome. 

The American commissioners began privately to grant jet- 
ters of marque to a number of French American privateers, 
which harrassed the English coasting trade, intercepted a 
great number of British merchant vessels, and took many 
prisoners. Lord Stormont, his Britannic majesty’s ambassa- 
dor at Versailles, when applied to by the American commis- 
sioners relative to an exchange of those prisoners, haughtily 
and unfeelingly gave them for answer, “ that he received no 
letters from rebels, unless they were to petition his majesty’s 
pardon !!”? or words to that effect. His lordship presented se- 
veral memorials to the French minister, complaining of the 
equipment of American vessels in the ports of France, bring- 
ing in of their prizes, &c. and of the assistance France was 
underhandedly affording the insurgents; demanding at the 
same time a categorical answer respecting such conduct. 

On this occasion count de Vergennes affected to remon- 
strate with the American commissioners, and on the 16th 
July, 1777, wrote to them that they had exceeded the bounds | 
limited at their first interview with him, which were expressly, 
«That the navigation and commerce with the Americans, 
should obtain all the facilities in France which were compati- 


2 Poute la sureté et tous les agréments que nous y faisons €prouver 
aux ¢trangers.” 
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ble with the due observance of her treaties with England; 
that to these principles the king would religiously adhere.’ 

This remonstrance might also in some measure have been 
influenced by the very unfavorable accounts latterly received 
from Aimerica, and which bore a most unpromising aspect for 
the success of the Amemcan cause. In England it wes wene- 
rally thought, even by the friends of America, that her strug- 
gle for independence was at an end, and that nothing was 
left for her but unconditional submission. Doctor Fothergill, 
a particular friend of Dr. Franklin, and a well-wisher to 
America, in a letter to his nephew, Mr. John Chorley, 
dated June, 1777, written with the view to its being commu- 
nicated to Dr. Franklin, tity h it shortly after was,) thus 
expresses himself: 

« Should thy friend think proper to go to Passy, he may 
say to Dr. Franklin, that if he has enemies m this country, 
he has also friends; and must not forget these, because the 
former are ignorant and malicious, yet all-powerful. He will 
doubtless infor: the doctor, that there remains not a doubt 
| on this side the water, that American resistance is all at an 
end—that the shadow of congressional authority scarce ex- 
ists—that a general defection from that body is apparent— 
that their troops desert by shoals—that the officers are dis- 
contented—that no new levies can be made—that nothing can 
withstand the British forces, and prevent them from being 
masters of the whole continent; in short, that the waris af 
an end, and that nothing remains to be done, but to divide the 
country among the conquerors. This is the general language; 
and that neither France nor Spain will afford them any other 
than a kind of paralytic aid; enoug eh to enable them to pro- 


tract a few months longer a miserable existence!” 


sn 


et 


4 Que le navigation et commerce Américans €prouveroient toutes les 
facilitiés en France, qui seroient’compatibles avec Vexacte observance de 
ses traités avec l’ Angleterre; qu’il Stary dans les principes du roi de rem- 
plir religieusement.” | 
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In the midst of this supposed gloomy state of affairs in 
America, the news of the surrender of the British army, 
commanded by general Burgoyne, to that of the Americans 
under general Gates, at Saratoga, on the 17th October, 1777, 
arrived in France; and at the very moment when the French 
cabinet was as yet undecided in regard to the steps to be 
adopted relative to the United States. This memorable event 
immediately turned the scale, and fixed the French nation in 
their attachment to the mfant republic. 

The news of the defeat and capture of this British gene- 
ral and his whole army, was received in France with as great 
demonstrations of joy, as if it had been a victory gained by 
their ownarms. Dr. Franklin took advantage of this circum- 
stance, and suggested to the French ministry, that there 
was not a moment to be lost, if they wished to secure the 
friendship of America, and detach her entirely from the mo- 
ther country.” Urged by these considerations, and fearful 
lest an accommodation might take place between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies, the court of France instantly deter- — 
mined to declare its intentions, and accordingly on the 6th 
December, 1777, monsieur Gerard, secretary to the council 
of state, repaired to the hotel of the American commission- 
ers, and informed them, by order of the king, « that after a 
long and mature deliberation upon their propositions, his ma- 
jesty had determined to recognize the independence of, and 
to enter into a treaty of commerce and alliance with, the 
United States of Americas and that he would not only ac- 
- knowlege their independence, but actually support it with all 
the means in his power: that perhaps he was about to engage 
himself in an expensive war upon their account, but that he 
did not expect to be reimbursed by them: in fine, the Ameri- 
cans were not to think that he had entered into this resolu- 
tion solely with a view of serving them, since independently 
of his real attachment to them and their cause, it was evi- 
dently the interest of France to diminish the power of Eng- 
land, by severing her colonies from ‘her.’ | 
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In consequence of this amicable and frank declaration 
treaties were soon after entered upon with monsicur Gerard, 
who, on the 30th of January, 1778, had received two distinct 
commissions from the king for that purpose: and on the 6th 
day of February following, a treaty of amity and commerce, 
and another of alliance eventual and defensive, between his 
most Christian majesty and the thirteen United States of 
North Americ’, were concluded and signed at Paris by the 
respective plenipotentiaries. 

This forms a memorable epoch in the political life of Dr. 
Franklin, as well as in the annals of the United States, be- 
cause it was in a great measure owing to the aid derived from 
this powerful alliance, that the American colonies were ena- 
bled to resist the mother country, and eventually to establish 
their independence. 

It was mutually agreed that these treaties should be kept se- 
cret till the ratifications were exchanged; but some time after, 
accounts having been received of the intention of the English 

ministry to send lord Carlisle, Mr. W. Eden, and governor 
Johustoneas additional commissioners to America, to be joined 
to the commanders-in-chief of the British land and sea forces 
there, with full powers to treat, settle, and agree on terms, even 
with congress, but subject to the confirmation of parliament; 
the French government, with the view to counteract any fa- 
vorable result to Great Britain from this project, immediately 
instructed their ambassador at St. James’s (the marquis de 
Noailles) to communicate officially to the English govern- 
ment, that the abovementioned treaties had been concluded 
and signed. On this the British cabinet instantly dispatched 
instructions to lord Stormont, to withdraw from the court of 
France, without taking leave; and this having been intima- 
ted to the marquis de Noailles, he left England about the 
same time. | 

These circumstances, however, did not prevent the new 
British commissioners from proceeding to America; but their 
_ presence there was of no avail, notwithstanding every art 
and deception was made use of by them to effect their pur- 
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pose. Governor Johnstone, in particular had publicly asserted, 
that Dr. Franklin, had approved of the propositions the com- 
missioners had carried over with them. This was an absolute 
falsehood, of which Dr. Franklin, as soon as apprized of it, 
expressed his indignation to the president of the state of » 
Pennsylvania, in his letter dated Passy, March 19, 1780.2 

Hostilities now commenced between Great Britain and 
France; and monsieur Gerard was sent by his most Chris- 
tian majesty as envoy to the new States of America. The 
American commissioners plenipotentiary were immediately 
presented at court in their public character, with the accus- 
tomed forms, and were very graciously received by the king 
and all the royal family. 

A French historian, M. Hilliard D’ Auberteuil, thins no- 
tices Dr. Franklin’s first appearance at the court of Ver- 
sailles. 

‘Dr. Franklin, at length, had an interview with his most 
Christian majesty; he was presented to him, in the gallery 
of Versailles, by the comte de Vergennes, minister for fo- . 
reign affairs. On this occasion, he was accompanied and fol- 
lowed by a great number of Americans, and individuals of 
foreign states, who were collected together by curiosity. His 
age, his venerable appearance, the simplicity of his dress on 

such on occasion, every thing that was either singular oF re- 
spectable in the life of this American, contributed to aug- 
ment the public attention. Clapping of hands, and a variety 
of other demonstrations of joy, announced that warmth of 
affection, of which the French are more susceptible than any 
other people, and of which their politeness and civility ange 

ments the charm to him who is the object of it. | 

«s His majesty addressed him as follows: 

<‘« You may assure the United States of America of my 
friendship; I beg leave also to observe, that I am exceedingly 
satisfied in particular with your own conduct, during your 


% See Vol. VE. page 385, of this edition. 
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residence in my kingdom.’ When the new ambassador, after 
this audience, crossed the court, in order to repair to the of- 
fice of the minister of foreign affairs, the multitude waited 
for him in the passage, and hailed him with their acclama- 
- tions,”’ 

Dr Franklin was undoubtedly the fittest person that could 
have been found for rendering essential services to the Uni- 
ted States at the court of France. He was well known as a 
philosopher throughout all Europe, and his character was 
held in the highest estimation. In France |e was received 
with the greatest marks of respect by all the literary charac- 
ters; and this was extended amongst all classes of men, and 
particularly at the court. His personal influence was hence 
very considerable. ‘To the effects of this were added those of 
various writings which he published, tending to establish the 
credit and character of the United States; and to his exer- 
tions in this way, may in no small degree be ascribed, not 
only the free gifts obtained from the French government, but 
also the Icans negotiated in Holland, which greatly contri- 
buted to bring the war to a favorable conclusion, and the es- 
tablishment of American independence. 

During the progress of these transactions at the court of 
France, Dr. Franklin had received from congress their com- 
mission to negotiate a treaty of friendship and commerce with 
the court of Spain. On this occasion he waited on the count 
d’Aranda, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, and left with 
him a copy of his commission; and some time after address- 
ed to him the following letter. : 


To his Excellency the Count d’franda, &c. §c. 
Sir, - Passy, April 7, 1777. 
I LEFT in your excellency’s hands, to be communi- 
cated, if you please, to your court, a duplicate of the commis- 
sion from the congress, appointing me to go to Spain as their 
minister plenipotentiary. But as I understand, that the receiv- 
ing such a minister is not at present thought convenient, and 
IT am sure the congress would have nothing done that might 
VOL. fF. 3D 
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incommode in the least a court they so much respect, I shall 
therefore postpone that journey till circumstances may make it 
more suitable. In the mean time, I beg leave to lay before his 
Catholic majesty, through the hands of your excellency, the 
propositions contained in a resolution of COnEOS ca Dec. 
50, 1776, viz.: 

«That if his Catholic majesty will join with the United 
States in a war against Great Britain, they will assist in re- 
ducing to the possession of Spain the town and harbor of 
Pensacola; provided the inhabitants of the United States shall 
have the free navigation of the Mississippi, and the use of 
the harbor of Pensacola; and will, (provided it shall be true 
that his Portuguese majesty has insultingly expelled the ves- 
sels of these states from his ports, or has confiscated any such 
vessels), declare war against the said king, if that measure 
shall be agreeable to, and supported by, the courts of France 
and Spain.” 

It is understood that the strictest union subsists between 
those two courts; and in case Spain and France should think 
fit to attempt the conquest of the English sugar islands, the 
congress have further proposed to furnish provisions to the 
amount of two millions of dollars, and to join the fleet em- 
ployed on the occasion, with six frigates of not less than 
twenty-four guns each, manned and fitted for service; and to 
render any other assistance which may be in their power, as_ 
becomes good allies; without desiring for themselves the pos- 
session of any of the said islands. 

These propositions are subject to discussion, and to receive — 
such modification as may be found proper. 

With great respect, I have the honor to be, your Stpalieny 
cy’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 


This negotiation was not carried further at the time, and 
subsequently Mr. Jay was sent by congress as their special 
‘minister to the court of Spain; were his patience and ability 
were equally displayed to his own credit, and the interest of 
his country, which he ever had at heart. 
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‘We must now revert to some less important circumstances 
that occurred about this time, and which have been omitted 
in the precise order of their dates, in order not to interrupt 
the account of transactions of greater moment. 

An incident, though trifling of itself, yet as relating to a 
great personage, and as connected with Dr. Franklin’s me- 
moirs, ought not to be omitted. 

At the time of the visit to Paris of the emperor Joseph 
Il., brother to the queen of France, (then travelling under 
the title of count de Falkenstein), Dr. Franklin received the 
following note from the envoy of the grand duke of Tuscany, 
resident at Paris. 


A Monsieur le Docteur Franklin. ~ 


L?ABBE NICCOLI prie monsieur Franklin de lui 
faire ?honneur de venir déjeuner chez lui Mercredi matin, 
28 de ce mois, a 9 heures. H lui donnera une bonne tasse de 
chocolat. Il l’assure de son respect. 

Du petit Luxembourg, Lundi, 26 Mai, 1777. 


To this note, found among Dr. Franklin’s papers, is added 
the following memorandum in his hand-writing. 

«*The above is from the abbé Niccoli, minister of the 
grand duke of Tuscany. The intention of it was, to give the 
emperor an opportunity of an interview with me, that should 
appear accidental. Monsieur Turgot and the abbé were there 
to be present, and by their knowlege of what passed, to pre- 
vent or contradict false reports. The emperor did not appear, 
and the abbé Niccoli since tells me, that the number of other 


| 
¢ (TRANSLATION.) 


To Dr. Franklin. 


THE abbé Niccoli begs Dr. Franklin will do him the honor to come 
and take breakfast with him on Wednesday morning, 28th of this month, 
at nine o’clock. He will give him a fine cup of chocolate. He assures him 
of his respect. 

Little Luxembourg, Monday, 26th May, 1777. 
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persons who occasionally visited him that morning, of which 
the emperor was informed, prevented his coming; that at 
twelve, understanding they were gone, he came; but I was 
gone also.” 


The cause of America becoming so popular in France,,and 
the number of officers out of employ being so considerable, 
Dr. Franklin was extremely harrassed by the numerous ap- 
plications for service in the armies of the United States. ‘The. 
following letter to a friend is so fully and strongly descrip- 
tive of his sentiments and feelings on this subject, and in. 
other respects so entertaining, that we here insert it. . 


To * * *, | 
Passy, ———. 

YOU know, my dear friend, that Tam not capable of 
refusing you any thing in my power, which would be a real 
kindness to you or any friend of yours; but when I am cer- 
tain that what you request would be directly the contrary, F 
ought to refuse it. I know that officers going to America for 
employment will probably be disappointed; that our armies 
are full, that there are a number of expectants unemployed 
and starving for want of subsistence, that my recommenda- 
tion will not make vacancies, nor can it fill them, to the pre- 
judice of those who have a better claim; that some of those 
officers [ have been prevailed on to recommend, have by their 
conduct given no favorable impression of my judgment in mi- 
litary merit; and then the voyage is long, the passage very 
expensive, and the hazard of being taken and imprisoned by 
the English, very considerable. If, after all, no place can be 
found affording a livelihood for the gentleman, he will per- 
haps be distressed in a strange country, and ready to blas- 
pheme his friends who by their solicitations procured for him 
so unhappy a situation. Permit me to mention to you, thatin 
my opinion the natural complaisance of this country often 
carries people too far in the article of recommendations. You 
give them with too much facility to. persons of whose real 
characters you know nothing, and sometimes at the request 
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of others of whom you know as little. Frequently, if a man 
has no useful talents, is good for nothing, and burthensome 
to his relations, or is indiscreet, profligate, and extravagant, 
they are glad to get rid of him by sending him to the other 
end'of the world; and for that purpose scruple not to recom- 
mend him to those they wish should recommend him to others, 
as un bon sujet—plein de mérite,” &c. &c. In consequence 
of my crediting such recommendations, my own are out of 
credit, and I cannot advise any body to have the least depen- 
dence on them. If, after knowing this, you persist in desir- 
ing my recommendation for this person, who is known nei- 
ther to me nor to you, I will give it,4 though, as I said before, 
L ought to refuse it. 

These applications are my perpetual torment. People will 
believe (notwithstanding my repeated declarations to the con- 
trary), that Fam sent hither to engage officers.—In truth I 
never had any such orders. It was never so much as inti- 
mated to me that it would be agreeable to my constituents. I 
have even received for what I have done of the kind, not in- 


ew 


@ For cases of this kind, and where it was absolutely impossible to re~ 
fuse, Dr. Franklin drew up the following as a model for such letters of 
recommendation, and actually employed it in some instances, to shame 
the persons making such indiscreet applications; and to endeavor in some 
measure to put a stop to them. 


Model of a Letter of Recommendation of a person you are unacquainted with. 

Sir, Paris, April 2, 1777. 

THE bearer of this, who is going to America, presses me to give him 

a letter of recommendation, though I know nothing of him, not even his 
name. This may seem extraordinary, but I assure you it is not uncommon 
here. Sometimes, indeed, one unknown person brings another equally 
unknown to recommend him; and sometimes they recommend one ano- 
ther! As to this gentleman, I must refer you to himself for his character 
and merits, with which he is certainly better acquainted than I can pos- 
sibly be; frecommend him however to those civilities which every stran- 
ger, of whom one knows no harm, has a right to, and I request you will 
do him all the good offices and show him all the favor that, on further 
acquaintance, you shall find him to deserve. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
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deed an absolute rebuke, but some pretty strong hints of dis- 
approbation. Not a day passes in which I have not a number 
of soliciting visits, besides letters. If I could gratify all or 
any of them it would bea pleasure. I might indeed give them 
the recommendation, and the promises they desire, and there- 
by please them for the present; but when the certain disap- 
pointment of the expectations with which they will so obsti- 
nately flatter themselves shall arrive, they must curse me for 
complying with their mad requests, and not undeceiving them; _ 
and will become so many enemies to our cause and country. 
You can have no conception how I am harrassed. All my 
friends are sought out and teazed to teaze me. Great of- — 
ficers of all ranks in all departments, ladies great and small, 
besides professed solicitors, worry me from morning to night. 
The noise of every coach now that enters my court, terrifies: 
me. I am afraid to accept an invitation to dine abroad, being 
almost sure of mecting with some officer or officer’s friend, 
who as soon as £ am put in good humor by a glass or two of 
champaigne, begins his attack upon me. Luckily I do not of- 
ten in my sleep dream of these vexatious situations, or I 
should be afraid of what are now my only hours of comfort. 
If therefore you have the least remaining kindness for me, if 
you would not help to drive me out of France, for God’s sake, 
my dear friend, let this your twenty-third application be your 
last. Yours, &c. B. FRANKLIN, ~ 


The following letter, on the same subject, was addressed 
by Dr. Franklin to an impertinent and unknown applicant; 
and contains some wholesome advice in a tart and pithy style. 


SIR. | Passy, near Paris, April 6, 1777. 
I HAVE just been honored with a letter from you, dated . 
the 26th past, in which you express yourself as astonished, — 
and appear to be angry that you have no answer to a letter 
you wrote me of the 11th of December, which you are sure 
was delivered to me. 
In exculpation of myself, I assure you that I never receiv- 
ed any letter from you of this date. And indeed, being then 
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but four days landed at Nantes, I think you could scarce have 
heard so soon of my being in Europe. 

But I received one from you of the 8th of J anuary, which 
I own I did not answer. It may displease you if I give you 
the reason; but as it may be of use to you in your future 
ORE et Iwill hazard that for a gentleman to whom 
I feel myself obliged, as an American, on account of his good 
will to our cause. 

Whoever writes to a stranger should observe three points ; 
1, ‘That what he proposes be practicable. 2, His propositions 
should be made in explicit terms, so as to be easily under- 
stood. 38, What he desires should be in itself reasonable. 
Hereby he will give a favorable inpression of his under- 
standing, and create a desire of further acquaintance. Now 
it happened that you were negligent in ail these points: for 
first, you desired to have means procured for you of taking 
a voyage to America “avec sureté;? which is not possible, 
as the dangers of the sea subsist always, and at present there 
is the additional danger of being taken by the English. Then 
you desire that this may be « sans trop grandes dépenses,”? 
which is not intelligible enough to be answered, because, not 
Knowing your ability of bearing expenses, one cannot judge 
what may be trop grandes. Lastly, you desire letters of ad- 
dress to the congress and to general Washington; which it 
is not reasonable to ask of one who knows no more of you 
than that your name is Lirn, and that you live at Bay- 
REUTH. 

In your last, you also express yourself in vague terms 
when you desire to be informed whether you may expect 
«@étre requ d’une maniere convenable” in our.troops? As it 
is impossible to know what your ideas are of the maniére 
convenable, how can one answer this? And then you demand, 
whether I will suppart you by my authority in giving you 
letters of recommendation? I doubt not your being a man of 
merit; and knowing it yourself, you may forget that it is not 
Known to every body; but reflect a moment, sir, and you will 
_ be convinced, that if I were to practise giving letters of re- 
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commendation to persons of whose character I knew no more 
than I do of yours, my recommendations would soon be of 
no authority at all. ‘ 

TI thank you, however, for your kind desire of being ser- 
viceable to my countrymen; and I wish in return that I could 
be of service to you in the scheme you have formed of going 
to America. But numbers of experienced officers here have 
offered to go over and join our army, and I could give them 
no encouragement, because I have no orders for that par- 
pose, and I know it is extremely difficult to place them when 
they come there. I cannot but think, therefore, that it is best 
for you not to make so long, so expensive, and so hazardous 
a voyage, but to take the advice of your friends, and stay in 
Franconia. | 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c. B. FRANKEIN. 

Before we return to political occurrences, as connected 
with the memoirs of Dr. Franklin, we have to notice an at- 
_ tempt that was made in 1777, by a soi-disant English philo- 

-sopher, to detract, if not to annul, the great discovery of 
the American philosopher, for the protection of buildings 
and ships from the effects of lightning. Mr. B. Wilson, F.R.S. 
who had formerly, at a meeting of the Royal Society, pro- 
tested unsuccessfully against the pointed conductors of Frank- 
lin, now endeavored by certain experiments publicly exhibit- 
ed at the Pantheon, to prove the superior advantage of knobs 
to poinis, or the greater safety to be derived from blunt to 

sharp lightning conductors. These experiments, it is said, 
were much countenanced by the king, who attended them, 
with some of the royal family; but their deception was soon 
detected, as appears by the following article on the subject, 
in the London Evening Post of the 16th Sept. 1777. 

«¢ Monday, Mr. B. Wilson repeated his experiments at the 
Pantheon, before several fellows of the Royal Society, and 
other persons. Lord Viscount Mahon,¢ F. R.S., being pre- 
sent, had a great dispute with Mr. Wilson concerning his ex- 


° Afterwards ear] Stanhope, since deceased. 
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periments, and showed him that he was wrong in both his 
assertions; Ist, that knobs are better than points, and 2dly, that 
low conductors are better than high ones. His lordship proved 
both those assertions to be false, and showed also that Mr. 
Wilson had entirely misunderstood, and had consequently 
_ misrepresented the philosophical opinions of Dr. Franklin. 
Lord Mahon repeated several experiments of his own to 
prove his assertions, and by invariably succeeding in them, 
at the same time that those of Mr. Wilson failed repeatedly, 
his lordship proved this to demonstration, and by so doing 
_ gave great satisfaction to the best informed persons present. 
Mr. Wilson went to the other end of the room, as if to avoid 
seeing lord Mahon’s experiments. He afterwards said that 
he had not changed his opinions, and would publish his own 
hypothesis; upon which lord Mahon told Mr. Wilson, in a 
‘most candid and gentleman-like manner, that he was very 
sorry to be obliged to differ in opinion from him, but that as 
the question about conductors for lightning was of so great im- 
portance to this country, and to society in general, that if 
Mr. Wilson should publish an erronecus opinion upon this 
subject, that he would also pleds ve himself to the public si re- 
Sute him in print.” 

_ A few days after, Mr. Wilson’s pretended improvement, 
founded on deceptive experiments, was completely destroyed 
by the discovery and exposure of the tricks he had employed 
to obtain a partial success. This took place on the 2d October, 
when several members of the Royal Society, and other gentle- 
men conversant in electricity, went to see him repeat his ex- 
periments; among these were Mr. Henly and Mr. Nairne, 
both fellows of the Royal Society, who fully detected and ex- 
posed the frauds and deceptions employed by Wilson, for es- 
tablishing his own phitpaophical Pee on the Ppuins 2 
that of Dr. Franklin.” 

Another member of the Royal Spctety (and of most of the 
learned societies of Eurdpe). the ingenious Dr. Ingenhausz, 
who had assisted at these experiments, and in the detection of 
the fraud, afterwards wrote a very vehement letter on the sub- 
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ject, addressed io a friend on the continent ; 5 giving a full ac- 
count of what he calls «la charlatanerie du fowrbe Wilson 
décelée.” The letter is too long and violent for insertion heres 3 


it concludes thus. 
‘¢ Voila donc toute la tracasserie de Wilson exposée a 
la connoissance du public; montrez ceci 2 notre ami, [Dr. 
Franklin] et tachez de le rendre public pour le bien général. 
Mais ce qu’il y a de plus drele, c 4c qu’on m’a assuré que les 
conductenrs du palais de la reine 4. Buckingham house, ont 
été abattus, depuis que le roi a vu les expériences de Wil- 
son!!* A présent que la charlatanerie et la mauvaise foi de ce 
coquin se trouve décelée, et reconnue, on voudra pallier cette 
absurdité; et quoique Wilson devroit étre puni pour avoir 
trompé et imposé au roi, peut étre tachera-t-on de le soutenir, 
comme un vrai Don Quixote, qui a attaqué le philosophe 
Américain, de méme que les héros militaires qui attaquent 
son pays; (et qui probablement n’auront pas plus de succes) - 
et qu’il sera également récompensé par une nation dupée.”s | 
This letter being communicated to Dr. Franklin, and his 
opinion asked with respect to the propriety of ale 20 it 


in Paris, he thus replied. 


#'This was a fact; and they have never since been re-established, not- 
withstanding the condemnation of the pretended improvement by the 
Royal Society, in their Reports in favor of pointed conductors, and their 
being consequently generally employed for the protection of the Rages 
magazines throughout the country. 

Map oy ee Behold at last the dirty tricks of Wilson are made manifest 
to the world: shew this to our friend, (Dr. Franklin) and prevail upon 
him to make it more generally known for the public benefit. But what is 
thore amusing than all is asI am assured, that one of the conductors 
at the queen’s palace at Buckingham house, has been stricken down by 
lightning, since the king has seen the experiments of Wilson! Now that 
the quackery and deception of this rascal are exploded and notorious, 
they are seeking to escape the derision which they have merited, by 
saying that Wilson ought to be punished for having imposed upon and 
deceived the king, notwithstanding he was sustained like a genuine don 
Quixotte, in his attacks on the philosophidal American; as they uphold 
the military heroes who attack his country (and who will probably meet 
a similar fate) and who are likely to’ meet a similar recompense from a 
duped nation. 
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Sir, . Passy, Oct. 4, 17.77. 

«61 AM much obliged by your communication of the let- 
ter from England. I am of your opinion, that it is not pro- 
per for publication here. Our friend’s expressions concern- 
ing Mr. Wilson, will be thought too angry to be made use of 
by one philosopher when speaking of another, and on a phi- 
losophical question. He seems as much heated about this one 
point, as the J ansenists and Molinists were about the fice. As 
to my writing any thing on the subject, which you scem to 
desire, I think it not necessary, especially as I have nothing 
to add to what I have already said upon it in a paper read 
to the committee,» who ordered the conductors at Purfleet; 
which paper is printed in the last French edition of my writ- 
ings. I have never entered into any controversy in defence 
of my philosophical opinions; I leave them to take their 
chance in the world. If they are right, truth and experience 
will support them; if wrong, they ought to be refuted and 
rejected. Disputes are apt to sour one’s temper, and disturb 
one’s quiet. I have no private interest in the reception of my 
inventions by the world, having never made nor proposed to 
make, the least profit by any of them. The king’s changing 
his pointed conductors for blunt ones, is therefore a matter of 
small importance to me. If I had a wish about it, it would be 
that he had rejected them altogether as ineffectual. For it is’ 
only since he thought himself and family safe from the thun- 
der of heaven, that he dared to use his own thunder in de- 
stroying his innocent subjects.” 


5 Report on Lightning Conductors for the powder magazines at Pur- 
fieet, drawn up by Dr. Franklin, August 21, 1772. 
iThe foregoing circumstances, united with the then state of the Bri- 
tish nation, gave rise to the following epigram, which possess more than 
a common share of point. 
‘© While you, great GEORGE! for safety hunt, 
And sharp conductors change for blunt, 
The empire’s out of joint. 
FRANKLIN a wiser course pursues; 
And all your thunder fearless views, 
By sticking tomthe point.” 
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During the months of March, April, and July, 1773, va- 
rious schemes were fallen upon by the English ministry, pri- 
vately to sound Dr. Franklin on the subject of peace with 
America. The correspondents or agents employed by them 
on this occasion, were principally, Mr. Hutton, William Pul- 
teney, and David Hartley, esquires; the two latter members 
of parliament. A full account of these attempts, and others 
that took place at subsequent periods of the war, with the 
view to induce America to abandon her alliance with france, 
or to treat for peace on terms ‘short of her independence, or 
of the formal acknowlegement of it by Great Britain; toge- 
ther with all the letters, memorials, and diplomatic documents 
exhibited on the occasion, will be found in the Private Cor- 
RESPONDENCE. 

The alliance with France was considered in America, as a 
pledge of the safety and liberty of the country. The immedi- 
ate fruit of it was the powerful aid sent thither by France, in 
the squadron of the count d’Kstaing, consisting of eleven 
ships of‘ the line, six frigates, and considerable land forces. 
Previous to its departure, Dr. Franklin had furnished the 
French government with a plan for surprising the British fleet 
and army then in the Delaware; and count d’Estaing was di- 
rected to execute this important enterprise. A better choice of 
a commander could not have been made; he united uncommon 
ardor and intrepidity, great military knowlege, vigilance, and 
circumspection, a quick decision, and a_ perfect command of 
himself in the most trying moments. | 

The enterprise would in all probability have proved suc- 
cessful, had it not been for an patient series of bad wea- 
ther and contrary winds. 

The count took his departure from Toulon the 13th April, 
1778. In the Mediterranean he had to encounter with such 
contrary winds, that it was not in bis power to pass the 
straits of Gibraltar till the 17th May. The calms and light 
winds that afterwards attended him on the ocean, prevented 
the arrival of his fleet at the mouth of the river Delaware 

before the 7th July. In consequence of these unforeseen ob- 
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stacles, the French admiral arrived too late, for the English 
army had evacuated Philadelphia after their defeat at Mon- 
mouth, and the fleet was then riding in perfect safety at San- 
dy Hook, , 

- But fleets and armies were not the only support to the Ame- 
rican cause, derived from the alliance with France, through 
the influence of Dr. Franklin; for military stores and large 
‘sums of money were placed at his disposal by the French 
government, in consequence of his representations and pres- 
sing solicitations. These timely succors were of infinite use, 
and greatly assisted America in sustaining her indepen- 
dence. By means of the pecuniary advances, which were 
chiefly gifts, Dr. Franklin was enabled for several years to _ 
honor bills drawn from America to a large amount, and to 
pay the interest of a loan the congress had effected, on the 
express stipulation of the interest being paid in cash, in Ku- 
rope. He also paid the salaries of all the American ministers 
or agents employed in Europe, and g gave considerable assis- 
tance to the American prisoners in England, and to those 
who escaped or were exchanged, to aid their return to the 
United States. 

In June, 1778, Dr. Franklin’s old friend, Mr. Houtides se- 
-cretary to the Moravian society, applied to him for a protec- 
tion against American cruisers, for a vessel the society annu- 
ally dispatched to their missionaries on the coast of Labra- 
dor: this Dr. Franklin, with his usual humanity, readily ac- 
quiesced in; and immediately forwarded to Mr. Hutton a 
pass,* which he afterwards annually renewed during the war: 
the present was accompanied by the following note. 


* To all captains and commanders of vessels of war, privateers and let- 
ters of marque, belonging to the United States of America. 


GuvyTLemen,—The religious society commonly called the Moravian 
Brethren, having established a mission on the coast of Labrador, for the 
conversionof the savages there to the Christian religion, which has alrea- 
dy had very good effects in turning them from their antient practices of 
surprising, plundering, and murdering such white people, Americans and 
Europeans, as, for the purposes of trade or fishery, happened to come on 
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To Mr. Hatton: London. : 

MY dear old friend has here the paper he desired. _We 
have had a marble monument made at Paris for the brave 
general Montgomery, whici is gone to America. If it should 
fall into the hands of any of your cruisers, I expect you will 
exert yourself to get it restored to us, because I know the 
generosity of your temper, which likes to do handsome things, 
as well as to make returns. You see we are unwilling to rob 
the hospital, we hope your people will be found as averse to 
pillaging the dead. Adieu. Yours, ; B. FRANKLIN. 

Passy June 255. 1778. 


With the same wonted «philanthropy, and with a view to 
the advancement of science, natural history, and navigation, 
Dr. Franklin, shortly after, as minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America, issued a protection for captain 
‘Cocke, his vessel and people, against all American cruisers.! 

Dr. Kippis, a distinguished literary character, who pub- 
lished a Biographical Dictionary, had asserted, in his Life 
of captain Cooke, upon what he deemed authority, that Dr. 
Franklin’s orders, as above, were instantly reversed, and that 
Perec AR a aS SSeS Se SSNS MEESOSITESSSSLI GSE GDS o | 
that coast; and persuading them to lead a life of honest industry, and to 
treat strangers with humanity and kindness: and it being necessary for 
the support of this useful mission, that a small vessel should go thither 
every year to furnish supplies and necessaries for the missionaries and 
their converts; which vessel for the present year isa..... of about 
seventy-five tons, called the .... ., whereof is master captain. .... 

This is to request you, that if the said vessel should happen to fall into 
your hands, you would not suffer her to be plundered, or hindered in her 
voyage, but on the contrary afford her any assistance she may stand in 
need of. Wherein I am confident your conduct will be approved by the 
congress and your owners. 

Given at Passy, near. Paris, this ......day,of...% 5.5 ssh 

B. FRANKLIN. 
} * Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
(Seal.) States of America, at the court of France. 
P.S. The same request is respectfully made to the commanders of 


armed vessels belonging to France and Spain, friends of the said United 
States. B. FRANKLIN, 


1 See Vol. V. of this edition, page 338. 
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it was directed by congress, to seize captain Cooke, if an op- 
portunity of doing it occurred: but Dr. Kippis finding that 
the information he bad published was false, addressed a letter 
‘to. the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, in September, 
1795, and therein publicly acknowleged his mistake. Indeed 
‘the magnanimous proceeding of Dr. Franklin in writing the 
passport was so well known in England, and the sentiments 
it manifested so much approved by the British government — 
itself, that, when Cooke’s Voyage was printed, the admiralty 
board sent a copy of the work, in three volumes quarto, to 
Dr. Franklin, accompanied with the elegant collection of 
‘plates, and a very polite letter from lord Howe, signifying, 
that the present was made with the king’s express approba- 
tion: and the Royal Society having, in honor of that illustri- 
ous navigator, one of their members, struck some gold me- 
dals, to be distributed among his friends and the friends of 
his voyage; one of these medals was also sent to Dr. Frank- 
lin, by order of the society, together with a letter from their 
president, sir Joseph Banks, expressing likewise, that it was 
sent with the approbation of the king. 

Another opportunity occurred some time after, for Dr. 
Franklin to give an additional proof of his benevolence; of 
which he availed himself, in granting a similar protection to 
a vessel sent with provisions and clothing, as a charitable 
donation from the citizens of Dublin, to certain sufferers in 
the West Indies. 

In short, Dr. Franklin through life, let no opportunity es- 
cape him, either in a public or private situation, in which, by 
any act of his, he could be useful to his fellow crea 
whether friends or enemies. 

No one who did not witness it, can conceive how much his 
repatation as a philosopher, and his situation as American 
minister, subjected him to the applications of projectors, 
speculators, and adventurers of all descriptions. The follow- 
ing memorandums of only one day’s annoyance of this na- 
ture, taken from a little journal he kept, may tend to give 
some idea of it. 
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“* Passy, Sunday, Dec. 13, 1778, A. M. 

«* A man came to tell me he had invented a machine, which would 48) 
of itself, without the help of a spring, weight, air, water, or any of the 
elements, or the labor of man or beast; and with force sufficient to work 
four machines for cutting tobacco; that he had experienced it; would 
shew it me if I would come to his house, and would sell the secret of it 
for two hundred louis. I doubted it, but promised to go to him in order 
to sce it. eM 

« A mons. Coder came with a proposition in writing, to levy 600 men, 
to be employed in landing on the coast of England and Scotland, to burn 
and ransom towns and villages, i in order to put a stop’ to the English pro- 
ceedings in that way in America. I thanked him, and told him I could 
not approve it, nor had I any money at command for such purposes; 
moreover that it would not be permitted by the government here. “ 

** A man came with a request that I would patronize and recommend 

to government, an invention he had, whereby ahussar might so conceal 
his arms and habiliments, with provision for twenty- four hours, as to ap- 
pear a common traveller; by which means a considerable body might be 
admitted into a town, one at a time, unsuspected, and afterwards assem- 
bling, surprise it. I told him I was not a military man, of course no judge 
of such matters, and advised him to apply to the Bureau de la guerre. 
He said he had no friends, and so could procure no attention.—The num- 
ber of wild schemes proposed to me is so great, and they have hereto- 
fore taken so much of my time, that I begin to reject all, though side 
some of them may be worth notice. 

“* Received a parcel from an unknown philosopher,™ who submits to 
my consideration a memoir on the subject of elementary fire, containing 
experiments in a dark chamber. It seems to be well written, and is in 
English, with a little tincture of French idiom. I wish to see the experi- 
ments, without which I cannot well judge of it.” ; 


About the commencement of the year 1781, Dr. Fraiikhs) 
from his age, infirmities, and the confinement of business, 
began to be weary of his situation as minister at the court of 
France, and requested leave to retire; as will appear by the 
following extract from one of his public dispatches to the 


aii of congress. 
Passy, 12th March, 1781. 


| «s | must now beg leave to say something relating to 
“myself, asubject with which I have not often troubled the con- 
gress. I have passed my 75th year, and I find the long and 
severe fit of the gout, which I had the last winter, has shaken 


m Afterwards discovered to be Marat, of future hotorious memory. 
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me exceedingly, and [ am yet far from having recovered the 
bodily strength I before enjoyed. I do not know that my 
mental faculties are impaired ; perhaps I Shall be the last to 
discover that; but 1 am sensible of great diminution in my 
activity, a quality I think particularly necessary in your mi- 
nister for this court. I am afraid, therefore, that your affairs 
may some time or other suffer by my deficiency. I find also 
that the business is too heavy for me, and too confining. The 
constant attendance at home, which is necessary for receiving 
and. accepting your bills of exchange, (a matter foreign to 
my ministerial functions) to answer letters, and perform 
other parts of my employment, prevent my taking the ait 
and exercise which my annual journies formerly used to af- 
ford me, and which contributed much to the preservation of 
my health. There are many other little personal attentions, 
which the infirmities of age render necessary to an old man’s 
comfort, even perhaps in some degree to the continuance of 
-his existence, and with which business often interferes. I 
have been engaged in public affairs, and enjoyed : ublic con- | 
fidence, in some shape or other, during the long term of fifty 
years, an honor sufficient to satisfy any reasonable ambition; 
and I have now no other left, but the repose, which I hope the 
congress will grant me, by sending some person to supply my 
place. At the same time I beg they may be assured, that it is 
not any the least doubt of their success in the glorious cause, 
nor any disgust received in their service, that induces me to 
‘decline it, but purely and simply the reasons abovementioned. 
And as I cannot at present undergo the fatigues of a sea voy- 
age (the last having been almost too much for me,) and would 
not again expose myself to the hazard of capture and im- 
prisonment in this time of war, I purpose to remain here at 
least till the peace; perhaps it may be for the remainder of 
my life; and if any knowlege or experience I have acquired 
at this court may be thought of use to my successor, I shall 
freely communicate it, and assist him with any influence I may 
be supposed to have, or counsel that may be desired of me.’” 


* For the remainder of ‘this letter, see Vol. V. p. 71, of this edition. 
VOL. I. 38 F 
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Notwitstanding that the reasons assigned in this letter for 
desiring a mitigation of labor and opportunities fer exercise 
were all of them cogent and indubitable, yet they were not 
the true cause by which he was actuated to write it. The old 
congress was not exempt from the usual infirmities of all 
public bodies; the passions of envy, jealousy, ambition, and 
faction, very frequently most seriously agitated their counsels ; 
many good and eminent men were sacrificed to those passions 5 
but many also were preserved from the violence and animosity 
of rivals. The congress had however the success and the wis- 
dom of keeping from the knowlege of the world, the danger- 
ous and menacing agitations within themselves. ‘The talents, 
the popularity, the large share which Dr. Franklin filled in 
the eye of the world, had excited the envy and the jealousy 
of men who considered themselves depressed by his fame; 
an intrigue, engendered by those passions in congress, had 
been directed to obtain his recal, in order to replace him by 
one of those who were alike jealous of his established reputa- 
tion, and the accumulation of fame which was to be the fruit 
of his successful career in France; the attempt was made to 
snatch from his brow the civic wreath which genius had plant- 
ed to remain imperishable; he saw at a glance with his usual 
comprehension of mind, the course which combined all the 
best results which could proceed out of the occurrence; he 
knew the importance of his influence at Paris, and determin- | 
ed that his country should not be deprived of his services till 
her independence was determined bya peace; he perceived that 
if intrigue should produce his recal, though it might not dimi- 
nish his utility in some measure; yet that to tender his re- 
signation would prevent that consequence, and that what was 
more probable, the person who sought to supplant him, would 
find himself but a secondary character at Paris, even pos- 
sessing a commission: this letter produced more than the ef- 
fect which he had expected; but those whom he disappointed 
have not forgiven him their disappointment even beyond the 
srave. The congress refused to comply with this request, 
which Dr. Franklin thus notices in a letter to a friend : 
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August 24, 1781, 

—— «The congress have done me the honor to refuse 
accepting my resignation, and insist on my continuing in 
their service till the peace. I must therefore buckle again to 
the business, and thank God that my health and spirits are 
of late improved. I fancy it may have been a double mortifi- 
cation to those enemies you have mentioned to me, that I 
should ask as a favor what they hoped to vex me by taking 
from me; and that I should nevertheless be continued. But 
these sort of considerations should never influence our con- 
duct. We ought always to do what appears best to be done, 
without much regarding what others may think of it. I call 
this continuance an honor, and I really esteem it to be greater 
than my first appointment, when I consider that all the inte- 
rest of my enemies, united with my own request, were not 
sufficient to prevent it.” 


In consequence of this decisicn of the congress, Dr. Frank- 
lin thought it his duty to continue in his situation, and did so 
for many years after, to the great advantage of his country. 

A friend of Dr. Franklin’s having written to him to urge. 
his continuance as minister, and making him some flattering 
compliments on the occasion, the doctor thus replied = 

—— ** Your comparison of the key-stone of an arch is very 
pretty, tending to make me content with my situation. But 
I suppose you have heard our story of the harrow: if not, 
here itis. A farmer in our country sent two of his servants to 
borrow one of a neighbor, ordering them to bring it between 
them on their shoulders. When they came to look at it, one 
of them who had much wit, said, What could our master mean 
by sending only two men to bring this harrow? no two men 
upon earth are strong enough to carry it. Poh! said the other, 
who was vain of his strength, what do you talk of two men, 
one man may carry it; help it upon my shoulders and you 
shall see. As he proceeded with it, the wag kept exclaiming, 
Zouds! how strong you are! F could not have thought it! 
Why, you are a Samson! There is not such another man in 
America. What amazing strength God has given yeu! Bat 
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you will kill yourself! Pray put it down and rest a little, or 


Jet me bear a part of the weight. No, no, said he, being more 


encouraged by the compliments, than oppressed by the bur- 
den; you shall see I can carry it quite home. And so he did. 
In this particular, I am afraid my part of the imitation will 
fall short of the original.” | | | 

A considerable sensation was occasioned about this time, 
both in America and Europe, by the treachery of the Ame- 
rican general, Arnoup. As accounts then and since have 
greatly differed with respect to some of the causes and cir- 
cumstances relative to it, the following extracts from letters, 
written (shortly after the occurrence,) to Dr. Franklin, from 
two of his correspondents in America, may, perhaps, eluci- 
date that extraordinary event, which had nearly proved fatal 


to the best interests of America. 
Newport, Rhode Island, dated Océ. 10, 1780. 
“BY this ship you will receive an account of the treason and apos- 
tacy of one of our greatest generals, (who went over from us to the enemy 
25th September last), and the happy detection of it before the treason 
was carried into execution. General Arnold has buried all his military 
glory, and sent his name down in history execrated with contempt and 
infamy. He will be despised not only by us in the United States, but by 
all the nations of Europe, and in all future ages. There is reason to be- 
lieve, that he meditated with the reduction of West Point on the arth 
September, the betraying, at the same time, of general Washington and 
the minister of France, into the hands of the enemy; for his excellency 
the chevalier'de la Luzerne told me, that passing through West Point on 
his way hither on the 24th, the day before the detection, general Arnold 
importuned him even to indecency to tarry and rest there four or five 
days. And Arnold also knew that general Washington would meet there 
about the same time, on his return from an interview with the French of- 
ficers at Hartford. General Arnold is a loss. But America is so fertile in 
patriots, that we can afford to lose a distinguished patriot or two every 
year without any essential injury to the glorious cause of liberty and in- 
dependence. The greatest injury he can do us will be in information. 
However, the present state of the American army is now so good, as that 
the most thorough knowlege of it will rather do us benefit than an injury. 
The seasonable execution of major André (the seducer) adjutant-general 
of the British army, on the 2d instant, will probably deter such adven- 
turers for the future. 
“Congress, and the assemblies through the states, continue firm and 


unshaken; and they have a cordial support in the union of the main body 
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of the people at large, notwithstanding the efforts of tories and govern- 
mental connexions intermixt in all parts, whose Sysiphean labors only 
pull ruin upon themselves. 

‘‘The storm still blows heavy. But our ship will ride it through. With 
joy we look forward, and with undoubting assurance anticipate the sweets 
and the final triumph of American liberty.” 


Philadelphia, dated 12ih Oct. 1780. 
‘THE late providential discovery of Arnold’s plot, which appears to 
have been for a considerable time in agitation, has induced a belief that 
Rodney had something further in view than merely counteracting the 
design of the comte de Guichen. 

“In a controversy and revolution such as this, where former friendships 
and intimacies subsisted between the contending parties, and where men 
of upright intentions took different sides, and men of all characters were 
engaged in the contest, it would not have been strange or uncommon if 
conspiracies had been formed; but to the honor of the American army, 
Arno.p is the first, and it is believed the only American officer, who has, 
during this war, entered into a conspiracy to betray his country. You know 
the character of the man; he was brave but avaricious, fond of parade, and 
not very scrupulous about the means of acquiring money to defray the ex- 
penses of it. He had married a young woman who had been distinguished 
by general Howe’s Meschianzi knights, and her father was not remarkable 
for his attachment to the American cause. The expensive manner in which 
Arnold lived in Philadelphia, reduced his finances, and the accounts he 
exhibited against the public underwent a scrutiny at the board of trea- 
sury, not much to the advantage of his honor and honesty; which, joined 
to his disappointment in the case of the Active, and the result of the court 


martial instituted on the complaint of the council of Pennsylvania, soured — 


his temper, and rendered him a fit object for Clinton’s views. By letters 
found among his private papers, it appears that captain André, one of sir 
H. Clinton’s aids, had commenced a correspondence with Mrs. Arnold in 
1779, under pretence of supplying her with millinery; whether it was 
continued till it was ripened into the plot of betraying West Point into 
the hands of the enemy, I will not undertake to say; but that the scheme 
had been some time in agitation appears evidently from this, that while 
the enemy were making preparations for executing their purpose, and 
giving out that their design was against Virginia, the same reports were 
circulated in lord Cornwallis’s camp in South Carolina, and measures 
were taken to make us believe he meant to second the expedition, by 
marching through North Carolina, and forming a junction with sir Henry 
on his arrival in Virginia. At this time Rodney arrived at New York, and 
it is conjectured the design was, as soon as they had gained possession 
of West Point, and cut off the communication between the western and 
southern states, to turn their whole force against the French fleet at 


Rhode Island. This it is true is but conjecture, but it must be confessed - 
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the object was great, and had Rodney succeeded, he would have finished 
the year with as much éc/at as he began it. The providential discovery 
of the plot blasted the schemes of our enemies. ~ © 4 

“The annexed, a specimen of American poetry, well describes the 
popular feeling on the occasion.” 


ON GENERAL ARNOLD. 


At Preedom’s call, see Arnold take the field, ~ 
With honor blazon’d on his patriot shield; 
His gallant feats a dazzling lustre spread: 
And circling glories beam’d around his head. 
His well-earn’d praises were consign’d to fame; 
And fate decreed him an immortal name. 
But when, estrang’d from freedem’s glorious cause, 
Neglecting honor, and its sacred laws, 
Impell’d by motives of the basest kind, 
Which mark the vicious, mean, degen’rate mind-— 
To virtue lost, and callous to disgrace— 
The traitor hiding with the hero’s face— 
His canker’d heart, to sordid views a slave, 
To Mammon yielding all that freedom gave, 
Enleagu’d with friends of that detested tribe—- 
Whose god is gold, whose saviour is a bribe-— 
Could basely join, his country to betray, 
And thus restoré a ruthless tyrant’s sway— 
On freedom’s sons impose the galling yoke, 
And crush each foe to vice beneath the stroke; 
Not all his laurels, in the field obtain’d, 
Not that which Philip’s son by conquest gain’d, 
Not all that once adorn’d great Czsar’s brow, - 
Nor all that Washington may challenge now—- 
Could save a wretch, whom crimes like these debase 
So far beneath the rank of human race: 
But stung with keen remorse, his guilty soul 
In vain shall seek repose from pole to pole; 
Perpetual anguish shall torment his breast, 
And hellish demons haunt his troubled rest; 
Not even death shall shield his hated name, 
For still the caitiff shall survive to fame, 
By fate’s decree—-who thus pronoune’d his lot: 
“Too bad to die, too base to be forgot—— 
“Thy crimes succeeding ages shall proclaim, 

J “And Judas be forgot in Arnold’s name.” 


October, 1780. 
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The following letter trom Dr. Franklin to the marquis de 
la Fayette, then serving in the American army, also makes 
mention of Arnold’s treason, and hints at the price or reward 
he received from the British government for his treachery: 
this letter will also be found interesting in other respects. 

To the Marquis de la Fayette. 
Dear Sir, Passy, May 14, 1781. 

YOU are avery good correspondent, which I do not 
deserve, as I am a bad one. The truth is, I have too much 
business upon my hands, a great deal of it foreign to my 
function as a minister, which interferes with my writing re- 
gularly to my friends. But I am nevertheless extremely sen- 
sible of your kindness in sending me such frequent and full 
intelligence of the state of affairs on your side the water, and 
in letting me see by your letters, that your health continues, 
as well as your zeal for our cause and country. 

“I hope that by this time the ship which has the honor of 
bearing your name, is safely arrived. She carries clothing 
for near twenty thousand men, with arms, ammunition, &c. 
which will supply some of your wants, and colonel Laurens 
will bring a considerable addition, if Providence favors his 
passage. You will receive from him the particulars, which 
makes my writing more fully by him unnecessary. | 

Your friends have heard of your being gone against the 
traitor Arnold, and are anxious to hear of your success, 
and that you have brought him to punishment. Inclosed is a 
copy of a letter from his agent in England,° captured by one 
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© Copy of a letter from Mr. Meyrick, army agent in London, to 
ae General Arnold. 

“Sur, Parliament street, 30th Jan. 1781, 

“AM honored with your several letters, inclosing bills on Harley 

and Drummond to the amount of five thousand pounds, the receipt of 
which Ihave regularly by packet acknowleged. On the day they were paid 
¥ invested the amount in the fund you mentioned, and it was a very fa- 
vorable time. I flatter myself it will meet your approbation, also the mode 
in which it was done. 

*¢ As it is possible some directions might come from you for disposing 
of the money in some Other mode, I thought it might not be so advan- 
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of our cruisers, and by which the price or reward he receive 
ed for his treachery may be guessed at. Judas sold only one 


tageous to lock it up totally, as it might be a long while before L could re- 
ceive a power of attorney from you to transfer, had I put it in your name; 
and meantime the dividend could not be received for your use. The mode 
{have adopted has been used in like cases, and can be instantly altered to 
any you direct, on your favoring me with a letter. 


' 
L) 


The account is as follows, viz. 
. Bought by Samuel and William Scholey, stock-brokers, for major-gene- 
ral Arnold, 70001. stock, in new 4 per cents. a. 714, as follows: 


In name of major-general Benedict Arnold, Paid. 


1001. stock a. 713 new 4 per cent consols. 
6,900/. stock a. 71 in name of J. Meyrick, ssa _ -4,9871 10s Od 


7,0002 
Commission paid. to brokers ...... 4. ie: 2 an elaine 
Letter of attorney to receive dividends... . 1 6 
4,996, 6 6 


- There then remains of the 50002, three ee thirteen ie and 
sixpence. | 

Thus, by this method, if I receive any instructions from you for em- 
ploying your money in a different manner, 1 can sell out the 69007, and 
‘dispose of your money agreeable to your directions before this letter 
reaches you; and if it is your wish that it should remain in the funds, 
it can be placed under your name, by my transferring the 69001. and — 
joining it to your 1002. The reason of my purchasing the latter sum in 
your name was, that you might have an account open. Also, the power 
‘of attorney now inclosed will enable me to receive the dividends on the 
whole 7000/. stock, after I have made the transfer, should you choose t 
should do so. I hope I have made myself properly understood, and can 
-assure you I have, to the best of my abilities, acted for you as myself. I 
have the honor to be, sir, your obedient, and most humble servant; 

Major-General Arnold. __ | JAMES MEYRICK. © 


NB. In addition to this supposed purchase money of the general him- 
self, the following pensions were afterwards granted to his wa" By 
warrant dated July 20, 1783. 

To Edward Shippen 
James Robertson partie ov 
| ...  Arvoup, 40009 97" 
George, and PE 
Sophia Matilda : 
By warrant dated 12th June, 1805. 
To Sophia Matilda Arnold, ... .. 1007. 


i 
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man, Arnold three millions. Judas got for his one man, thirty 
pieces of silver, Arnold not a halfpenny a head. A miserable 
bargain! especially when one considers the quantity of infa- 
my he has acquired to himself, and entailed on his family. 
The English are in a fair way of gaining still more ene- 
mies: they play a desperate game. Fortune may favor them 
as it sometimes does a drunken dicer; but by their tyranny 
in the Kast, they have at length roused the powers there against 
them; and I do not know that they have in the West a single 
friend. If they lose their India commerce, (which is one of 
their present great supports,) and one battle at sea, their cre- 
dit is gone, and their power follows. Thus empires by pride, 
folly, and extravagance, ruin themselves like individuals. M. 
La Mothe Piyuet has snatched from between their teeth, a 
good deal of their West India prey, having taken twenty-twe 
sail of their homeward-bound prizes. One cf our American 
privateers has taken two more, and brought them into Brest, 
and two were burnt; there were thirty-four in company, with 
two men of war of the line and two frigates, who saved them- 
selves by flight, but we do not hear of their being yet got in. 
I think it was a wise measure to send colonel Laurens here, 
who could speak knowingly of the state of the army. It has 
been attended with all the success that perhaps could reason- 
ably be expected; though not with all that was wished. He 
has fully justified your character of him, and returns tho- 
roughly possessed of my esteem; but that cannot and ought 
not to please him so much as a little more money would have 
done for his beloved army. This court continues firm and 
steady in its friendship, and does every thing it can for us. 


* Can we not do a little more for ourselves? My successor (for 


I have desired the congress to send mé one) will find it in the 
best disposition towards us, and I hope he will take care to 
cultivate that disposition. You, who know the leading people 
of both countries, can perhaps judge better than any member 
of congress: of a person suitable for this station. I wish you 
may be in the way to give your advice, when the matter is 
VOL. I. 3G 
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agitated in that assembly. I have been long tived of the trade 
of minister, and wished for a little repose before I went te 
sleep for good and all. I thought I might have held out till 
the peace; but as that seems at a greater distance than the 
end of my days, I grow impatient. [ would not, however, 
quit the service of the public, if 1 did not sincerely think that 
it would be easy for the congress, with your counsel, to find 
a fitter man. God bless you, and crown all your labors me 
success. 

With the highest regard and most sincere affection, I am, 


dear sir, &c. &c. ' 
B. FRANKLIN. 


Notwithstanding Dr. Franklin’s various and important oc- 
cupations, he occasionally amused himself in composing and 
printings by means of a small set of types, and a press he 
had in his house, several of his light eSSAYS, bagatelles, Or 
— jeux esprit, written chiefly for the amusement of his inti- 
mate friends: among these were the annexed; printed on a 
half sheet of coarse paper, so as to imitate, as much as pos- . 
sible, a portion of a Boston newspaper. 

The repeated accounts received from America of the horri- | 
bly cruel manner in which the Indian allies of Great Britain — 
prosecuted the war against the peaceable inhabitants of the — 
United States; murdering defenceless farmers, with their 
wives and children, and carrying off their scalps, for the 
reward promised in proportion to the number, (said already 
to have amounted to two thousand), was the foundation of a 
project which he formed for awakening the feelings of hu-— 
manity to a due sense of the barbarity which one of the cabi- 
net ministers had avowed in the house of lords, as employing. 
the means which Providence placed in their hands; the follow- 
ing letter shews the nature of the facts upon which he pro- 
jected a series of newspapers, or of papers so printed as to 
imitate a paper at that time printed in Boston called the Bose 
ton Independent Chronicle. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 41k 


To Mr. Button. 


My bran oLp Frisnp, Passy, 7th July, 1782. 

A LETTER written by you to M. Bertin, ministre 
“@etat, containing an account of the abominable murders com- 
mitted by some of the frontier people on the poor Moravian 
Indians, has given me infinite pain and vexation. The dispen- 
sations of Providence in this world puzzle my weak reason; 
IT cannot comprehend why cruel men should have been permit- 
ted thus to destroy their fellow creatures. Some of the Indians 
may be supposed to have committed sins, but one cannot 
think the little children had committed any worthy of death. 
Why has a single man in England, who happens to love blood 
and to hate Americans, been permitted to gratify that bad tem- 
_ per, by hiring German murderers, and joining them with his 
own, to destroy, in a continued course of bloody years, near 
one hundred thousand human creatures, many of them pos- 
sessed of useful talents, virtues, and abilities, to which he has 
no pretension! It is he who has furnished the savages with 
hatchets and scalping knives, and engages them to fall upon 
defenceless farmers, and murder them with their wives and 
children, paying for their scalps, of which an account kept 
in America, already amounts as I have heard to near two 
thousand. Perhaps the people of the frontiers, exasperated by 
the cruelties of the Indians, have been induced to kill all In- 
dians that fall into their hands without distinction; so that 
even these horrid murders of our poor Moravians may be 
laid to his charge. And yet this man lives, enjoys all the good 
things this world can afford, and is surrounded by flatterers 
who keep even his conscience quiet by telling him he is the 
best of princes! I wonder at this, but I cannot therefore part 
with the comfortable belief of a divine Providence: and the 
more I see the impossibility from the extent and number of his 
crimes, of giving equivalent punishment to a wicked man in 
this life, the more I am convinced of a future state, in which 
all that here appears to be wrong shall be set right, all that 
is crooked made straight. In this faith let you and I, my friend, 
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comfort ourselves; it is the only comfort, in the present dark 
scene of things that is allowed us : 

I shall not fail to write to the Soverniielh of Aumelbicy, urg- 
ing that effectual care may be taken to protect and save the 
remainder of those unhappy people. Since writing the above I 
have received a Philadelphia, paper containing some account 
of the same horrid transaction, a little different, and some 
circumstances alleged as excuses or palliations, but extremely 
weak and insufficient. I send it to you enveloped. 

| B. FRANKLIN. 


The other article is a jew d’esprit of a gayer turn, originat- 
ing from a memorial of the British ambassador, sir Joseph 
Yorke, reclaiming the king’s ships, the Serapis and Countess 
of Scarborough, prizes carried into Holland by the American 
squadron under commodore Jones; whom sir Joseph designa- 


ted, «the pirate Paul Jones of Scotland; a rebel subject, and | 


a criminal of the state.” 

The deception intended by this supposed ¢ Supplement,” 
(which was very accurately imitated with respect to printing, 
paper, the insertion of advertisements, &c.) was, that by 
transmitting it to England, it might actually be taken for 
what it purported to be, and the two prominent articles con- 
tained in it, consequently, copied into the English papers, ¢ as 
genuine intelligence from America. 

The end proposed thereby, was to shame the British govern- 
ment. It is uncertain whether this artifice succeeded as well 


as asimilar one of Dr. Franklin’s, the **Prussian Edict,”’ did, 


as related in his Privare CorrESPONDENCE. : 
A copy of this intended deception, as printed, is here given 


a hes) 


2 ts Soe 


with the omission only of the advertisements and some of the _ 


names, titles, and epithets, in the latter article. 


Dr. Franklin had a great opinion of the effects to be pro- B, 


duced by suitable writings in the public prints, as will appear 


‘fom the following letter to Dr. Price. 


Volume VII, 


Number 1,095. 


SUPPLEMENT 
To the BOSTON CHRONICLE, 


ee 


MONDAY, MARCH 13, 1782 


BOS TON, March 12, 1782. 
Extract of a Letter from Capt, Gerrish of the New 
_ Eng rland Militia, dated Albany, March 7, 
Se . ae Peltry taken in the expedition 
: “4 | See the account of the expedition ta 
e np : Neral ees on the rtver St, Lau- 
itt: © rence, in our frafier ef the lst in- 
. : stant], will as you sce amount to 

a good deal of money. The posses- 
sion of this booty at first gave us pleasure ; ; but we were 
struck with horror to find among the packages, 8 large 
ones containing SCALPS of our unhappy country- 
folks, taken in the three last years by the Senneka In- 
dians from the inhabitants of the frontiers of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and 
sent by them as a present to Cul. Haldimand, gover- 
nor of Canada, in order to be by him transmitted to 
England. They were accompanied by the following 
curious letter to that gentleman. 

Teoga, Jan, 3d, 1782. 

May tt please your Excellency, 

« At the request of the Senneka chiefs I send here- 
with to your Excellency, under the care of James 
Boyd, eight packs of scalps, cured, dried, hooped, and 
painted, with all the Indian triumy-hal marks, of which 
the following is invoice and explanation. 
No. 1. Containing 43 scalps of congress soldiers killed 

in different skirmishes; these are stretched on black 
hoops, 4 inches ciameter; the inside of the skin 
painted red, with a small. black spot to note their 


being killed with bullets. Also 62 of farmers, killed — 


in their houses; the hoops reds; the skin painted 
brown, and marked with a hoe; a black circle all 
round, to denote their being surprised in the night; 
and a black hatchet in the middle, signifying their 
being killed with that weapon. 

No. 2. Containing 98 of farmers killed in their houses; 
hoops red; figure of a hoe, to mark their profession ; 
great white circle and sui, to show they were sur- 
prised a day-time; a little red foot, to show they 
stood upon their defence, and died fighting for their 
lives and families. 

No. 3. Containing 97 of farmer? ; hoops green, to show 
they were killed in their fields; a large white circle 
with a little round mark on it for the sun, to show 
that it was in the day-time; black bullet- mark’ on 

_ some, hatchet on others. 

No. 4. Containing 102 of farmers, mixed of the seve- 
ral marks above; only 18 marked with a little yellow 
flame, to denote their being of prisonérs burnt alive, 
after being scalped, their nails pulled out by the 

_roots, and other torments: one of these latter sup- 
posed to be of a rebel clergyman, his band being 
~ fixed to the hoop of his scalp. Most of the farmers 

"appear by the hair to have been young or middle- 
aged men; there being but 67 very grey heads among 
them all; which makes the ser we more essential. 

No. 5. Containing 88 scalps of women; hair long, 
braided in the Indian fashion, to show they were 
mothers; hoops blue; skin yellow ground, with little 
red tadpoles to represent, by way of triumph, the 
tears or grief occasioned to their relations; a black 
scalping-knife or hatchet at the bottom, to mark 
their being killed with those instruments. 17 others, 
hair very grey; black hoops; plain brown colour; 
no mark but the short club or cassetete, to show they 


were knocked down dead, or had their brains beat 


Cutt =.) 

No. 6. Containing 193 boys’ scalps, of various ages 5 
small green hoops; whitish ground on the skin, with 
red tears in the middle, and black bullet- -marks, knife, 
hatchet, or club, as their deaths happened. 

No. 7. 211 Girls’ scalps, big and little; small yellow 


knife, &e. 
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hoops ; white ground; tears; hatchet, club, scalping- _ 


4 a mixture © of all the varieties 


in council, interpreted by the elder Moere, the trader, 
and taken down by me in writing. 
Father, 

We send you herewith many scalps, that you may sec 
we are not idle friends. A blue Belt. 

father, 

We wish you to send these scalps over the water to 
the great king, that he may regard them and be re- 
freshed; and that he may see our faithfulness in 
destroying his enemies, and be convinced that his 
present have not been made to ungrateful people. 

A blue and white Belt with red Tassels. 


Lather, 

Attend to what I am now going to say: it is a matter 
of much weight. The great king’s enemies are ma- 
ny, and they grow fast in number. They were for- 
merly like young panthers: they could neither bite 
nor scratch: we could play with them safely: we 
feared nothing they could de to us. But now their 
bodies are become big as the elk, and strong as the 
buffalo: they have also got great and sharp claws. 
They have driven us out of our country for taking 
part in your quarrel. We expect the great king will 
give us another country, that our children may live 
after us, and be his friends and children, as we are. 
Say this for us to the great king. To enforce it, we 
give this belt. 4 great white Belt with blue Tassels. 

Lather, 

We have only to say farther that your traders exact 
more than ever for their goods: and our hunting 
is lessened by the war, so that we have fewer skins 
to give for them. This ruins us. Think of some re- 
medy. We are poor: and you have plenty of every 
thing. We know you will send us powder and guns, 
and knives and hatchets: but we also want shirts 
and blankets. A litile white Belt. 

I do not doubt but that your excellency will think it 
proper to give some father encouragement to those 
honest people. The high prices they complain of, are 
the necessary effect of the war. Whatever presents 
may be sent for them through my hands, shall be dis- 
tributed with prudence and fidelity. I have the honor 
of being Your Excellency’s most obedient 

And most humble servant, 
JAMES CRAUFURD.” 

It was at first proposed to bury these scalps: but 
Lieutenant Fitzgerald, who you know has got leave of 
absence to go for Ireland on his private affairs, said he 
thought it better they should proceed to their destina- _ 
tion; and if they were given to him, he would under- 


take to carry them to England and hang them all up 


in some dark night on the trees in St. James’s Park, 
where they could be seen from the king and quéen’s 
palaces in the morning; for that the sight of them 
might perhaps strike Muley Ishmael (as he called 
him) with some compunction of conscience. They 
were accordingly delivered to Fitz, and he has brought 
them safe hither. To-morrow they go with his bag- 
gage ina waggon for Boston, and will probably be 
there in a few days after this letter. 

Iam, &c.. SAMUEL Grrnisn. 


BOSTON, March 20. 
Monday last arrived here lieutenant Fitz¢erald above 
mentioned, and yesterday the waggon with the scalps. 
Thousands of people are flocking to see them this 
morning, and all mouths are full of execrations. Fix- 
ing them to trees is not approved. It is now proposed 
to make them up in decent little packets, seal and di- 
rect them; one to the king, containing a sample of ev- 
ery sort for his museum; one to the queen, with some 
of women and little children: the rest to be distribut- 
ed among both houses of parliament: 'a double quanti- 
ty to the bishops. 


Mr. Willis, 


Please ws Wsertan your useful paper, th 
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nesses the States General, in which you are pleased 
to qualify me with the title of irate. 

A pirate is defined to be Aostis humani generis, [an 
enemy to all mankind]. It happens, sir, that I am an 
enemy to no part of mankind, except your nation, the 
English; which nation at the same time comes much 
more Within the definition; being actually an enemy 
to and at war with, one whole quarter of the world: 
America, considerable part of Asiaand Africa, a great 
part of Europe, and in a fair way of being at war with 
the rest. 

A pirate makes war for the sake of rafine. This is 
not the kind of war I am engaged in against England. 
Ours is awar in defence of diber¢ty—the most just of 
all wars; and of our properties, which your nation 
would have taken from us, without our consent, in vio- 
lation of our rights, and by an armed force. Yours, 
therefore, is a war of rafine; of course, a piratical war: 
and those who approve of it, and are engaged in it, 
more justly deserve the name of firates, which you 
bestow on me. It is, indeed, a war that coincides with 
the general spirit of your nation. Your common peo- 
ple in their ale-houses sing the twenty-four songs of 
Robin Hood, and applaud his deer-stealing and his 
robberies on the highway: those who have just learn- 
ing enough to read, are delighted with your histories of 
the pirates and of the buccaniers: and even your scho- 
lars in the universities, study Quintus Curtius; and 
are taught to admire Alexander, for what they call 
“his conquests in the Indies.” Severe laws and the 
hangman keep down the effects of this spirit some- 
what among yourselves, (though in your little island 
you have nevertheless, more highway robberies than 
there are in all the rest of Europe put together): but a 
foreign war gives it full scope. It is then that with in- 


finite pleasure, it lets itself loose to strip of their pro-— 


perty honest merchants, employed in the innocent and 
useful occupation of supplying the mutual wants of 
mankind. Hence, having lately no war with your an- 
cient enemies, rather than be without a war, you chose 
to make one upon your friends. Jn this your pirati- 
cal war with America, the mariners of your fleets 
and the owners of your privateers were animated 
against us by the act of your parliament, which re- 
pealed the law of God—“ Thou shalt not steal, ’—by 
declaring it lawful for them to rob us of all our pro- 
perty that they could meet with on the ocean. This 
act too had a retrospect, and, going beyond bulls of 
pardon, declared that all the robberies you had commit- 
ted, previous to the act, should be deemed just and law- 
Jul. Your soldiers too were promised the plunder of 
our cities: and your officers were flattered with the 
division of our lands. You had even the baseness to 
corrupt our servants, the sailors employed by us, and 
encourage them to rob their masters, and bring to you 
the ships and goods they were entrusted with. Is there 
any society of pirates on the sea or land who, in declar- 
ing wrong to be right, and right wrong, have less au- 
thority than vour parliament! Do any of them more 
justly than your parliament deserve the ¢itle you be- 
stow on me? 
You will tell me that we forfeited all our estates by 
our refusal to pay the taxes your nation would have 
imposed on us, without the consent of our colony par- 
liaments. Have you then forgotten the incontestable 
principle, which was the foundation of Hampden’s 
glorious lawsuit with Charles the First, that what an 
‘English king has no right to demand, an English sub- 
ject hasa right to refuse ?”” But you cannot so soon have 
forgotten the instructions of your late honorable father, 
who, being himself a sound Whig, taught you cer- 
tainly the principles of the Revolution, and that, “if 
subjects might in some cases forfeit their property, 
kings also might forfeit their title, and all claim to the 
allegiance of their subjects.” I must then suppose you 
well acquainted with those Whig principles, on which 
permit me, sir, to ask a few questions. 
Is not protection as justly due from a king to his 
people, as obedience from the people to their king ! 
Ifa king declares his people to be out of hisprotection: 
If he violates and deprives them of their constitu- 
tional rights: 
If he wages war against them: 
If he plunders their merchants, ravages their coasts, 
burns their towns, and destroys their lives: __ 
If he hires foreign mercenaries to help him in their 


destruction : 
_ If he engages savages to murder their defenceless 
Jarmers, v 1, and children : | 


-) 
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If he excites domestic insurrections among their 
servants, and encourages servants to murder their mas- 
tersi— 

Does not so attrocious a conduct towards his sub- 
jects, dissolve their allegiance? 

If not,—please to say how or by what means it can 
possibly be dissolved? 

All this horrible wickedness and barbarity has been 
and daily is practised by the king your master (as you 
call him in your memorial) upon tue Americans, whom 
he is still pleased to claim as his subjects. 

During these six years past, he has destroyed not less 
than forty thousand of those subjects, by battles on land 
or sea, or by starving them or poisoning them to death, 
in the unwholesome air, with the unwholesome food of 
his prisons. And he has wasted the lives of at least 
an equal number of his own soldiers and sailors: many 
of whom have been /orced into this odious service, 
and dragged from their families and friends, by the 
outrageous violence of his illegal press-gangs. You 
are a gentleman of letters, and have read history: do 
you recollect any instance of any tyrant, since the be- 
ginning of the world, who, in the course of so few 
years, had done so much mischief, by assassination? 
Let us view one of the worst and blackest of them, 
Vero. He put to death a few of his courtiers, place- 
men and pensioners, and among the rest his tutor. 
Had George the third done the same and no more, his 
crime, though detestable, as an act of lawless power, 
might have been as useful to his nation, as that of 
Nero was hurtful to Rome; considering the different 
characters and merits of the sufferers. Nero indeed 
wished that the people of Rome had but one neck, 
that he might behead them all by one stroke: but this 
was a simple wish. George is carrying the wish as fast 
as he can into execution; and, by continuing in his 
present course a few years longer, will have destroyed 
more of the British people than Nero could have 
found inhabitants in Rome. Hence, the expression of 
Milton, in speaking of Charles the first, that he was 
“ Nerone Weronior,” is still more applicable to George 
the third. Like Nero and all other tyrants, while they 
lived, he indeed has his flatterers, his addressers, his 
applauders. Pensions, places, and hopes of prefer- 
ment, can bribe even bishops to approve his conduct: 
but, when those fulsome, purchased addresses and 
panegyrics are sunk and lost in oblivion or contempt, 
impartial history will step forth, speak honest truth, 


and rank him among public calamities. The only dif- 


ference will be, that plagues, pestilences, and famines 
are of this world, and arise from the nature of things: 
but voluntary malice, mischief, and murder, are from 
hell: and this king will, therefore stand foremost in 
the list of diabolical, bloody, and execrable tyrants. 
His base-bought parliaments too, who sell him their 
souls, and extort from the people the money with 
which they aid his destructive purposes, as they share 
his guilt, will share his infamy,—parliaments, who 
to please him, have repeatedly, by different votes year 
after year, dipped their hands in human blood, inso- 
much that methinks I see it dried and caked so thick 
upon them that if they could wash it off in the Thames 
which flows under their windows, the whole river 
would run red to the ocean. 

One is provoked by enormous wickedness; but one 
is ashamed and humiliated atthe view of human base- 
ness. It afflicts me, therefore, to see a gentleman of 
HA HHHAKE ****X* education and talents, for the sake 
of a red riband and a paltry stipend, mean enough to 
stile such a ******* Ais master, wear his livery, and 
hold himself ready at his command even to cut the 
throats of fellow-subjects. This makes it impossible 
for me to end my letter with the civility of a compli- 
ment, and obliges me to subscribe myself simply, 

Joun Paut Jonrs,* 
whom you are pleased to stile a firate. 


* Anecdote of Paul Jones.—After Jones’s crew had landed 
at Lord Selkirk’s, stripped the house of the plate, and taken 
it on board, the ship lay-to, while Jones wrote a letter to his 
lordship, which he sent on shore. In this letter, he candidly 
acknowledged that he meant to have seized him, and to have 
detained him as a person of much consequence to him in case 
of a cartel; but disclaimed any concern in taking away his 
plate; which, he said, was done by the crew, in spite of his re- 
monstrances; who said they were determined to be repaid for 
the hardships and dangers they had encountered in Kirkcud- 
bright Bay, and in attempting to set fire, a few days before, 
to the shipping in the harbour of Whitehaven. Jones, howev- 
r, informed his lordship that he had secured all the plate. 

uld certainly return it to him at a convenient opportu- 


rn 
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Passy, June 18, 1782. 
kok oe * * 

“I conpbatalate you on the late revolution i in your 
public aha Much good may arise from it, though possi- 
bly not all that good men, and even the new ministers them- 
selves, may have wished or expected. The change, however, 
“in the sentiments of the nation, in which I see evident effects: 
of your writings, with those of our deceased friend Mr. 

Burgh, and others of our valuable club, should encourage. 
: » you to proceed. The antient Roman and Greek orators could 
. ~ only speak to the number of citizens capable-of being assem- 

bled within the reach of their voice; their writings had little 
__ effect, because the bulk of the people could not read. Now by 
the press we can speak to nations; and good books, and well- 

written pamphlets, have great and general influence. The fa- 
cility with which the same truths may be repeatedly enforced 
_ by placing them in different lights, in newspapers which are 
every where read, gives a great chance of establishing them. 
' And we now find, that it is not only right to strike while the 
iron is hot, but 1 it is very practicable to heat it by con- 
tinual striking. — } 


ais In the ‘month of June, 1782, Mr. Jones, afterwards sir 
William Jones, so eminently distinguished for his virtues, 
genius, and learning, came to Paris, accompanied by the late 
Mr. Paradise, with the intention of proceeding thence to 
America. These gentlemen had been long connected by a 
most intimate friendship, and the object of this journey is 
stated by lord Teignmouth (in his life of the former) to have 
been * professional, to procure the restitution of a very large 
estate of aclient and friend, which had been attached by an 
order of the States, who had threatened the confiscation of 
the property, unless the owner appeared in person to claim 

t.” His lordship adds, «This object is mentioned by Mr. 
towel in his correspondence, and his own evidence | will be 
conclusive against some surmises and insinuations, which, 


é 
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were propagated respecting the motives of his intended jour- 
ney. The irresolution of his friend, increased by indisposition, 
prevented the execution of the plan, and Mr. Jones, after hav- 
ing procured a passport from Franklin, the American mi- 
nister at the court of France, returned to England through 
Normandy and Holland.” Of sir William Jones’s account of 
his motives for going to America, as given by him to his 
friends in England, the editor has no knowlege; but at Passy, — 
where he and Mr. Paradise frequently partook of the hospi- 
talities and conversation of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Jones assign- 
ed no other motive for his intended voyage, than that of ac- 
companying his friend, and gratifying his curiosity by seeing 

a country for whose: rights he had been a decided advocate. 
Mr. Paradise had never been the client of Mr. Jones, not- 
withstanding their friendship, he having never been engaged 
in any law-suit in England, nor had he the smallest need of a — 
lawyer in America, where nothing more was required than_ 
his presence, to avoid the penalty to which absent proprietors | 
residing in a country at that time hostile, gvere | made liable 
unless they came to the United States wit hia a limited time ; 
penalty which Mr. Paradise did in fact avoid, without any. 
lawyer, and even without going to America, until nearly five 
years after the war had terminated. It could not, therefore, 
have been a professional object which actuated sir William | 
Jones in this undertaking; and in fact, by some expressions 
which escaped from him ina conversation with Mr. Jay (one 
of the American plenipotentiaries), the latter strongly sus- 
pected, that the real purpose of this intended visit to the Uni- — 
ted States, was to endeavor to produce a disposition in per- — 
sons of influence there, to accept a reconciliation with Great 
Britain, on terms more favorable, or less humiliating, than 
those of absolute independency; and this suspicion soon after 
received a strong confirmation in the mind of Mr. Jay, upon 
his accidentally noticing in a printed account of the then re- 
cent proceedings of the « society for constitutional informa- 
tion,” which had been incautiously put into his hands by Mr. 
Jones, a communication made by the latter to this society, of 
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his intention to leave England speedily on a mission greatly 


connected with the interests and w re of his country. As 
the editor has not been able to proce this publication, he 


| cannot pretend to give any thing more than the import of the 
_ words of this communication, which however made so strong 


‘an impression upon Mr. Jay, that he took the first opportu- 


: nity of writing to his friends in congress, &c. to put them on 
_ their guard against any attempts from Mr. Jones for the pur- 
_ pose beforementioned. Probably this communication gave rise 
_ to the « surmises and insinuations’? mentioned by lord Teign- 


mouth. In fact, Mr. Paradise was not in any want of a lawyer, 
and especially an English lawyer; nor was his estate in Vir- 
- ginia of the magnitude supposed by lord Teignmouth, nor 
his finances in such a state as to enable him to defray the ex- 
- penses: of the voyage intended by Mr. Jones, and much less 
to afford him a compensation for leaving his then increasing — 
professional business in England. But whatever may haye - 
been Mr. Jones’s object in going to America, the failure of 
it, by Mr. Paradise’s timidity and unwillingness to proceed 
: further, after they had reached Nantes, was so displeasing to 
Mr. Jones, that it there produced a separation, and final ter- 


- mination of all intercourse between these gentlemen during 
_ the remainder of their lives.P 
~ While at Paris, Mr. Jones put into.the hands of Dr. 


Franklin the following composition, entitled, A FraGMEnr 
oF PoLYBIUS, which certainly was well calculated to pro- 
mote that sort of reconciliation which is supposed to have 
been the real. object of his intended voyage to the United 
States, and which, from its intrinsic merits, as well as the 
celebrity of the author, will, it is presumed, be acceptable to 
the readers of these memoirs. If to be considered as a di- 


- plomatic document, it is eartndaity of a very superior cast.— 
: The allusions are evident. 


©? See Vol. V. page 291, of this edition. 
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RAGMENT OF POLYBIUS, © 
se on the Athenian. Government. Aes 
* a £0 ta se a 

6 ATHEN:! S had long been an object of anise intanié 
ratfen, and consequently of envy; her navy was invincible, — 
her commerce extensive; Europe and Asia supplied | her 
with wealth; of her citizens, all were intrepid, many | virtu- 
ous; but some too much infected with principles. unfavorable | 
to freedom. Hence an oligarchy was, Ina great measure. es- 
tablished ; crooked counsels were, thought. supreme wisdom; ; 
and the: Athenians, having lost their true relish for their c own 
freedom, began to attack that of their colonies, and of. the 
states which they had before protected! Their arrogant: claims 
of unlimited dominion, had compelled the Chians, Coans, 
Rhodians, Lesbians, to join with nine other small communi- 
ties in the social war, which they began. with inconceivable 
ardor, and continued with industry surpassing ‘all example, 
and almost surpassing belief. They were openly assisted by | 
Mausolus, king of. Caria, to whose metropolis: the. united ts 
islands had,sent a philosopher, named Eleutherion, eminent for 
the deepest knowlege of nature, the most solid judgment, n most | 
approved virtue, and mest ardent zeal for the cause ‘of gene- 
pal liberty.. The war had been supported for three years \ with 
infinite exertions of valor on both sides, with deliberate. firm- 
ness ‘on the part of the allies, and with unabated violence on 
the part of the Athenians 3 who had, nevertheless, dispatched 
commissioners to Rhodes, with intent to propose terms of ac- 
commodation; but. the states. (perhaps. too. pertinaciously) 
patie to hear any pronaekt whatever, rata a are ows re- | 


oS eae 
-- ps 


ed; F indepesdtor in his siiatiad as cei as in his prin- 
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ciples: admitting no governor, under Providence, but the laws; 
and no laws but those which justice and virtue had dictated, 
which wisdom approved, which his country had freely enacted. 
He had been known at Athens to the sage Eleutherion; and, 
their acquaintance being renewed, he sometimes took occasion 
in their conversations to lament the increasing calamities of 
war, and to express his eager desire of making a general 
peace on such terms as would produce the greatest good from 
the greatest evil; for ¢ this,’ said he, «would be a work not 
unworthy of the divine attributes, and if mortals could ef- 
fect it, they would act like those beneficent beings, whom So- 
crates believed to be the constant friends and attendants of 
our species.’ ; ; 

«¢ He added, « As to the united nations, [ applaud, admire, 
and almost envy them; I am even tempted to wish that I had 
been born a Chian or a Rhodian; but let them be satisfied 
with the prize of virtue which they have already obtained. I 
will yield to none of your countrymen, my friend, in my love 
of liberty; but she seems more lovely to my eyes, when she 
comes hand in hand with peace. From that union we can ex- 
pect nothing but the highest happiness of which our nature is 
capable; and it is an union, which nothing now obstructs but 


—-2 mere word. 


«6 « Let the confederates be contented with the sudsiance 
of that indépendence which they have asserted, and the word 
will necessarily follow. 

«« «Let them not hurt the natural, and, perhaps, not repre- 
hensible, pride of Jiheas, nor demand any concession, that 
may sink in the eyes of Greece, a nation to whom they are 
and must be united in language, in blood, in manners, in in- 
terest, in principles. Glory is to a nation, what reputation is 
to an individual; it is not an empty sound: but important and 
essential. It will be glorious in Athens to acknowlege her er- 
ror in attempting to reduce the islands, but an acknowlege- 
ment of her inability to reduce them (if she be unable) will 
be too public a confession of weakness, and her rank BuiOBS 
the states of Greece will instantly be lowered. 

VOL. I. SH 
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«6 But, whatever I might advise, if my advice had any 
chance of being taken, this J know, and positively pronounces 
that while Athens is Athens, her proud but brave citizens 
will never expressly recognize the independence of the 
islands: their resources are no doubt exhaustible, but will not 
be exhausted in the lives of us and of our chiJdren. In this 
resolution all parties agree: I, who am of no party, dissent 
from them; but what is a single voice in so vast a multitude? 
Yet the independence of the United States was. tacitly ac- 
knowleged by the very offer of terms, and it would result in’ 
silence from the natural operation of the treaty. An express 
acknowlegement of it is merely formal with respect to the 
allies; but the prejudices of mankind have made it substantial 
with respect to Athens. 

«¢ « Let this obstacle be removed: it is slight, but fatal ; ati 
whilst it lasts, thousands and ten thousands will perish. In war 
much will always depend upon blind chance, and a storm or 
sudden fall of snow may frustrate all your efforts for liberty ; 3 
but let commissioners from both sides meet, and the islanders, 
by not insisting on a preliminary recognition of indepen- 
dence, will witmately establish it for ever. | 

ss « But independence is not disunion. Chios, Cin, Lesbos, 
Rhodes, are united, but independent on each other: they are 
connected by a common tie, but have different forms and dif- — 
ferent constitutions. They are gems of various colors and 
various ; roperties, strung in one bracelet. Such an wnion can 
only be w ‘Je between states, which, how widely soever they 
differ in fu:m, agree in one common property, freedom. Re- 
- publics may form alliances, but not a federal union, with ar- 
bitrary monarchies. Were Athens governed by the will of a 
monarch, she could never be co-ordinate with the free islands; 
for such an union would not be dissimilarity but dissonance: 
but she is and shall be ruled by laws alone, that is, by the 
will of the people, which is the only law. Her Archon, even 
when he was perpetual, had no essential properties of mo- 
narchy. The constitution of Athens, if we must define it, 
was then arepublic with a perpetual administrator of its laws. 
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- Between dates: therefore, and the freest states in “ve world, 


an union may naturally be formed. 

66 ¢'There is a natural union between her and the ‘aia, 
which the Gods have made, and which the powers of hell 
cannot dissolve. Men, speaking the same idiom, educated in 
the same manner, perhaps, in the same place; professing the 
same principles ; sprung from the same ancestors, in no very 
remote degree; and related to each other in a thousand modes 
of consanguinity, affinity, and friendship, such men (what- 
ever they may say through a temporary resentment) can 
never in their hearts consider one another as aliens. 

«6 ¢ Let them meet then with fraternal and pacific disposi- 
tions, and let this be me general ground-work and plan of the 
treaty. 

«* 1,¢The Carians shall be included in the pacification, 
and have such advantages as will induce them to consent to 
the treaty rather than continue a hazardous war. 

«¢ 2, ¢ The archon, senate, and magistrates of Athens shall 
make a complete recognition of righis of ‘all the Athenian 
citizens of all orders whatever, and all fornier laws for that 
purpose shall be combined in one. There shall not be one 
slave in Attica. } 

«“ Nore. ‘(By making this a preliminary, the islanders 


will show their affection for the people of Athens; their 


friendship will be cemented and fixed on a solid basis; and the. 
greatest good will be extracted, as I at first proposed, from 
the greatest evil. ] 

s¢ 3, ¢ There shall be a perfect co-ordination between Athens 
and the thirteen united islands, they considering her not as a 
parent, whom they must obey, but as an elder sister, whom 


‘they cannot help loving, and to whom they shall give pre- 


eminence of honor and co-equality of power. 

«¢ 4,¢°The new constitutions of the confederate islands 
shall remain. | 

66 5, On every occasion requiring acts for the general 


good, there shall be an assembly of deputies from the senate 
_ of Athens and the congress of the islands, who shall fairly 
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adjust the whole business, and settle the ratio of the contri- 
butions on both sides. This committee shall consist of fifty 
islanders and fiity Athenians, or of a smaller number nna 
by them. +h 

« 6, ©If it be thought necessary and full convenient, 3 
proportionable number of Athenian citizens shall have seats, 
and power of debating and voting on questions of common 
concern, in the great assembly of the islands, and a propor- 
tionable number of islanders shall sit with the hke power in 
the assembly at Athens. apn 

«© Nore. [¢ This reciprocal representation will cement the 
union. | ~ 

«7,6 here shall be no obligation to make war but for 
the conumon interest. | 

«¢ 8, © Commerce shail flow in a free course, for the general 
advantage of the united powers, — 

« 9, 6 An universal unlimited amnesty shall be proclaimed 
in every part of Greece and Asia. | 

«6 é This,’ said the Athenian, « is the rough sketch of a 
treaty founded on virtue and liberty. The idea of it still fills 
and expands my soul; and if it cannot be realized, I shall 
not think it less glorious, but shall only grieve more and — 
more at the perverseness of mankind. May the eternal Be. 
ing, whom the wise and the virtuous adore, and whose attri- 
bute it is to convert into good, that evil which his unsearcha- 
ble wisdom permits, inspire all ranks of men to promote 
either this or a similar plan! If this be impracticable, O 
miserable human nature! But Tam fully confident that, if 
* *& * more at large * * happiness of all.’ : 

* * * 8 * 


ss No more is extant of this interesting piece, upon which 
the commentary of the sage Polybius would have been parti- 
cularly valuable in these times.” 


This classical and ingenious communication did not divert 
Dr. Franklin’s fixed sentiments respecting the perfect inde- 
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pendence of his country, as fully appears by several of his 
letters written immediately after to America, and particu- 
larly in one to Mr. Secretary Livingston, of the asth June, 

1782, wherein he remarks, that the intentions of the British 
ministry had, for some weeks past, appeared somewhat equi- 
vocal and uncertain, and adds: « It looks as if, since their 
late success in the West Indies, they a little repented of the 
advances they had made in their declarations respecting the 
acknowlegement of our independence; and we have good in- 
formation, that some of the ministry still flatter the king 
with the hope of recovering his sovereignty over us, on the 
same terms as are now making with Ireland.— However wil- 
ling we might have been at the commencement of this contest, 
to have accepted such conditions, be assured that we can have 
no safety in them at present. The king hates us mest cordi- 
ally. If he ts once admitted to any degree of power or 
government amongst us, however limited, it will soon be ex- 
tended by corruption, artifice, and force, till we are reduced 
to absolute subjection; and that the more easily, as by re- 
ceiving him again for our king, we shall draw upon ourselves 
the contempt of ail Europe, who now admire and respect us; 
and shall never again find a friend to assist us. ‘There are, as - 
reported, great divisions in the ministry on other points as well 
as this; and those who aim at engrossing the power, flatter the 
king with this project of re-wnion; and it is said, have much 
reliance on the operation of private agents sent into America 
to dispose minds in favor of it, and to bring about a separate 
treaty there with general Carleton.” 

Strong suspicions were undoubtedly entertained by some 
of the American commissioners, that Mr. Jones, under the 
particular influence of his friend and patron lord Shelburne, 
(then minister), had really agreed to lend the assistance of 
his talents and exertions in aid of this object. How far such 
66 surmises”’ are borne out by what has preceded, is left to 
public decision. On his return to. England, hewever, Mr. 
Jones thus expresses his sentiments on the subject of Ame- 
rica, in a letter to lord Althorp, dated Oct. 5, 1782, as given. 
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by lord Teignmouth. « As to America, I know not what 
* & * * % thinks: but this I know, that the sturdy transat- 
lantic yeomanry will neither be dragooned nor bamboozled 
out of their liberty.” ¥ 

The negotiations for peace with America had bedi going 
on at Passy, either directly or i indirectly, ever since the late 
change of ministry in England. The particulars of the whole 
of these important transactions, and the letters and docu- 
ments connected therewith, will be found in Dr. Franklin’s 
PRivATE CoRRESPONDENCE; Concerning the negotiations for 
peace and commerce between Great Britain and the United 

tates of America, for the reasons already given. In this por- 
tion of the memoirs of Dr. Franklin will be seen the very. 
considerable influence which that‘able statesman and negotia- 
tor exercised in bringing about the peace with America, and 
the final acknowlegement of her independence by Great Bri- 
tain. | Se ah ie 
it may not, however, be superfluous nor uninteresting here, 
to insert the following extracts from two letters? of Dr. 
ranklin’s, written shortly after the preliminaries were 
signed, as they give a general account of the manner in | 
which the peace was brought about, and are expressive of 
his feelings and sentiments on that auspicious event. 


To the Hon. Robert R. Livingston, Esq. 


Ease; Dee. 5, 1782. 


You desire to be very particularly acquainted with 
“every step which tends to a negotiation.” I am, therefore, 
encouraged to send you the first part of the Journat,? which 
accidents, and a long severe illness, interrupted; but which, 
from notes I have by me, may be continued if thought proper. — 
In its present state, it is hardly fit for the inspection of con- 


* Neither of these letters are inserted in the quarto edition of the Prie 
wate Correspondence, forming vol. I. of these Memoirs. And the first let- 
<er only, in the octavo edition. 

® See Vol, V. of this edition, p. 203. 
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gress, certainly not for public view. I confide it therefore to 
your prudence. | 

“The arrival of Mr. Jay, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Laurens, 
relieved me from much anxiety, which must have continued 
if I had been left to finish the treaty alone; and it has given 
me the more satisfaction, as I am sure the business has pro- 
fited by their assistance. 

Much of the summer was taken up in objecting to the 
powers given by Great Britain, and in removing those ob- 
jections. ‘The using any expressions that might imply an 
acknowlegement of our independence, seemed, at first, indus- 
triously to be avoided. But our refusing otherwise to treat, at 
length induced them to get over that difficulty; and then we 
came to the point of making propositions. Those made by 
Jay and me, before the arrival of the other gentlemen, you 
will find in the paper No. 1,3 which was sent by the British 
plenipotentiary to London for the king’s consideration. After 
some weeks an under-secretary of state, Mr. Strachey, ar- 
rived, with whom we had much contestation about the boun-’ 
daries and other articles which he proposed; we settled some 


which he carried to London, and returned with the proposi- 


tions, some adopted, others omitted or altered, and new ones 
added; which you will see in paper No. 2.° We spent many 
days in discussing and disputing, and at length agreed on 


and signed the Prenimrnartes," which you will receive by 


this conveyance. The British ministers struggled hard for 
two points, that the favors granted to the royalists should be 
extended, and our fishery contracted. We silenced them on 
the first, by threatning to produce an account of the mis- 
chiefs done by those people; and as to the second, when they 


. told us they could not possibly agree to it as we required it, 


and must refer it to the ministry in London, we produced a 


new article to be referred at the same time, with a note of 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


facts in support of it, which you have No. 3. Apparently it 


© See Vol. V. p. 191, of this edition. 
¢ See same volume p. 179. "See same volume p. 184. 
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seemed that, to avoid the discussion of this, they suddenly 
changed their minds, dropped the design of recurring to 
London, and agreed to allow the fishery as demanded. 

You will find in the preliminaries some inaccurate and am- 
biguous expressions that want explanation, and which may 
be explained in the definitive treaty. And as the British 
ministry excluded our proposition relating to commerce, and 
the American prohibition of that with England may not be 
understood to cease merely by our concluding a treaty of 
peace, perhaps we may then, if the congress shall think fit 
to direct it, obtain some compensation for the injuries done 
us, as a condition of our opening again the trade. Every one 
of the present British ministry has, while in the minority, 
declared the war against us wijust, and nothing is clearer in 
reason, than that those who injure others by an unjust war, 
should make full reparation. They have stipulated, too, in — 
these preliminaries, that in evacuating our towns, they shall 
carry off no plunder, which is a kind of fetid lebet wivncs that 
they ought not to have done it before. | 

The reason given us for dropping the article relating to 
‘commerce, was, that some statutes were in the way, which 
must be repealed before a treaty of that kind could well be 
formed; and that this was a matter to be considered in par- 
hament. 

-They wanted to bring their botindary down to the Ohio, 
and to settle their loyalists in the Zllinois country. We did not 
choose such neighbors. 

We communicated all the articles, as soon as they were 
signed, to mons. le comte de Vergennes, (except the separate 
one) who thinks we have managed well, and told me,—that 
we had settled what was most apprehended as a difficulty in 
the work of a general peace, by obtaining the declaration of 
our independence. , | 

* oe ca % % cd 0 

Iam now near entering my seventy-eighth year. Public 
business has engrossed fifty of them. I wish, for the little time 
J have left, to be my own master. If J live to see this peace 
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concluded, I shall beg leave to remind the congress of their 
promise then to dismiss me. I shall be happy to sing with old 
Simeon, « Novw lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

~ With great esteem, &c. B. FRANKLIN. 


To Dr. Cooper. 


Passy, Dec. 26, 1782. 
AO OO A RE 
_, We have taken some good steps here towards a peace. 
Gur independence is acknowleged ; ,our boundaries as good 
and extensive as we demanded; and our fishery more so than 
the congress expected. I hope the whole preliminaries will be 
approved, and with the definitive treaty, when made, give 
entire satisfaction to our country. But there are so many in- 
terests’to be considered between five nations, and so many 
claims to adjust, that can hardly flatter myself to see the 
peace soon concluded, though I wish and pray for it, and use 
my best endeavors to promote it, 

I am extremely sorry to hear language from Americans on 
this side the water, and to hear of such language from your 
side, as tends to hurt the good understanding that has hither- 
to so happily subsisted between this court and ours. There 
seems to be a party with you that wish to destroy it. If they 
could succeed, they would do us irreparable injury. It is our 

firm connection with France that gives us weight with Eng- 

land, and respect throughout Europe. If we were to break 
our faith with this nation, on whatever pretence, England 
would again trample on us, and every other nation despise 
us. Wecannot, therefore, be too much on our guard, how 
“we permit the private resentments of particular persons to 
enter into our public counsels. You will hear much of an 
intercepted letter communicated to us by the British minis- 
try. The channel ought to be suspected. It may have re- 
-ceived additions and alterations; but, supposing it all genuine, 
the forward, mistaken zeal of a secretary of legation should 
— VOL. L rey te at 
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not be imputed to the king, who has in so many ways proved 
himself our faithful’and firm friend and ally.” ‘. 


‘¥ Copy of a letter from Barbe de Marbois to M. le Comte de Vergennes, 
decyphered and translated. , " 
Sir, Philadelphia, March 13, 1782. 
SOUTH CAROLINA again enjoys the benefit of a legislative body, 
after having been deprived of it for two years; it was summoned together 
towards the latter end of last January, at Jacksonburg, only ten leagues 
distant from Charleston; where deliberations are carried on with as much 
tranquillity as if the state was in profound peace. Mr. Rutledge, who was 
the governor, opened the meeting with a speech greatly applauded, where- 
in he represents in their full extent, the important services, rendered by 
the king to the United States, expressing their just acknowlegements for 
the same. This sentiment prevails much, sir; the different states are ea- 
ger to declare it, in their public ‘acts, and the principal members of go- 
vernment and the writers employed by them, would forfeit their popu- 
larity were they to admit any equivocal remarks respecting the alliance. 
General Greene affirms that inno one state is attachment to independence 
carried to a higher pitch; but that this affection is yet exceeded by the 
hatred borne to England. The assembly of Carolina is going to make le- 
vies of men, and has imposed pretty large sums; as there is but little 
money in the country, the taxes will be gathered in indigo; and what de- 
. ficiency may there be found, will be supplied by the sale of lands of such 
Carolinians as joined the enemy while they were in possession of the 
country. South Carolina was the only state that had not confiscated the 
property of the disaffected. The step just taken puts her on a footing 
with the other states of the union. The assembly of this state has passed 
a résolution in consequence of which a purchase of land is to be made of 
the value of two hundred and forty thousand livres tournois, which Caro- 
lina makes a present to general Greene as the savior of that province. 
Mr. Matthews, a delegate from congress, lately arrived in Carolina, has, 
it is said, been chosen governor in the room of Mr. Rutledge: he has 
communicated to persons of the most influence in his state, the ultima- 
tum of the month of .. 05... last, who approved of the clauses in ge- 
neral, and particularly that one which leaves the king master of the terms 
of the treaty of peace or truce, excepting independence, and treaties of 
alliance. A delegate from South Carolina told me, that this ultimatum 
was equally well known by persons of note in this state, and this had 
_given entire satisfaction there; it isthe same with regard to several other 
states; and I believe I may assure you, upon the testimony of several dele- 
gates, that this measure is approved by a great majority; but Mr. Samuel 
Adams is using all his endeavors to raise in the state of Massachusetts 
a strong opposition to peace, if the eastern states are not thereby admit- 
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In my opinion, the true political interest of America con- 
sists in observing and fulfilling with the greatest exactitude, 


ted to the fisheries, and particularly to that of Newfoundland. Samuel 
Adams delights in trouble and difficulty, and prides himself on forming 
an opposition against the government whereof he is himself the president. 
His aim and intentions are to render the minority of consequence, and at 
this very moment he is attacking the constitution of Massachusetts, al- 
though it is in a great measure his own work; but he had disliked it since 
the people had shewn their uniform attachment to it. 

It may be expected that with this disposition, no measure can | meet the . 
approval of Mr. Samuel Adams, and if the United States should agree 
relative to the fisheries, and be certain of partaking therein, all his ma- . 
neuyres and intrigues would be directed towards the conquest of Canada 
and Nova Scotia; but he could not have used a fitter engine than the fish- 
eries for stirring up the passions of the Eastern people. By renewing this 
question which had lain dormant during his two years absence from Bos- 
ton, he has raised the expectation of the people of Massachusetts to an 
extraordinary pitch. The public prints hold forth the importance of the 
fisheries ; the reigning toast in the East is, May the United States ever main- 
tain their rights to the fisheries. It has been often repeated in the delibera- 
tion of the general court; Wo peace without jisheries. However clear this 
principle may be in this matter, it would be needless and even dangerous 
to attempt informing the people through the public papers, but it appears 
to me possible to use means for preventing the consequences of success 
to Mr. S. Adams and his party; and I take the liberty of submitting these 
to your discernment and indulgence; one of those means would be for the 
king to cause it to be intimated to congress orto the ministers, ‘* his 
surprise that the Newfoundland fisheries have been intended in the addi- 
tional instructions; that the United States set forth therein pretensions 
without paying regard to the king’s rights, and without considering the im- 
possibility they are under of making conquests, and keeping what belongs 

‘to Great Britain.” 

‘His majesty might at the same time cause a promise to be given to . 
congress “ of his assistance for procuring admission to the other fisheries, 
declaring however that he would not be answerable for the success, and 
that he is bound to nothing as the treaty makes no mention of that arti- 
cle.” This declaration being made before the peace, the hopes of the 
people could not be supported, nor could it one day be said that we left 
them in the dark on this point. It were even to be wished that this de- 
claration should be made whilst New York, Charleston, and Penob- 
scot are in the enemy’s hands; our allies will be less tr actable than ever 
upon these points whenever they recover these important ports. There 
are some judicious persons to whom one may speak of giving up the 
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the engagements of our alliance with France; and behaving: 
at the same time towards England, so as not entirely to ex- 
tinguish her hopes of a reconciliation. 


fisheries and the*..... of the West for the sake of peace. But these 
are enthusiasts who fly out at this idea, ‘and their numbers cannot fail 
increasing when, after the English are expelled this continent, the bur- 
then of the war will scarce be felt. It is already observable that the ad- 
vocates for peace are those who lived in the country. The inhabitants of 
towns whom commerce enriches, mechanics who receive there a higher 
pay than before war, and 5 or 6 times more than in Europe, do not wish 
for it; but it is a happy circumstance that this division be nearly equal 
in the congress and among the states, since our influence can incline the 
beam either for peace or war which ever way we choose. Another means 
of preserving to France so important a branch of her commerce and ne- 
gotiation is that proposed to you, sir, by M. . . . viz. the conquest of 
Cape Breton; it seems to me, as it does to that minister, the only sure 
means of containing within bounds, when peace is made, those swarms 
of smugglers who, without regard to treaties, will turn all their activity, ’ 
daring spirit, and means towards the fisheries, whose undertakings con- 
gress will not perhaps have the power or the will to repress. If i it be 
apprehended, that the peace which is to put an end to the present war 
will prove disagreeable to any of the United States, there appears to mea 
certain method of guarding against the effects of this discontent, of pre-_ 
venting the declarations of some states and other resources which turbu- 
jent minds might employ for availing themselves of the present junc- 
ture. This would be for his majesty to cause a memorial to be delivered to 
congress, wherein should be stated the use made by his ministers of the 
powers entrusted to them by that assembly; and the impediments which — 
may have stood in the way of a fuller satisfaction on every point. This 
step would certainly be pleasing to congress; and should it become ne- 
cessary to inform the people of this memorial, it could easily be done; 
they would be flattered by it, and it might probably beget the voice and 
concurrence of the public. I submit these thoughts to you early, and al- 
though peace appears yet to be distant, sir, by reason of delays and dif- ~ 
ficulties attending the communications, that period will be a crisis when 
the partizans of France and England will openly appear, and when that 
power will employ every means to diminish our influence ; and re-estab- 
lish her own; it is true, the independent party will always stand in great 
want of our support, that the fears and jealousies which a remembrance 
of the former government will always produce, must operate as the safe- 
guard to our alliance, and as a security for the attachment of the Ame- 
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I long toe see you and my country once more beiore f die, 
bene ever, my dear friend, yours most affectionately, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


In another part of the preceding: letter to the honorable 
Robert R. Livingston, Dr. Franklin thus notices the com- 
mencement of the negotiation ordered by congress to be 
opened with the court of Sweden. 

«¢ As soon as I received the commission and instructions 
for treating with Sweden, I waited on its ambassador here; 
who teld me, he daily expected a courier on that subject. 
Yesterday he wrote a note to acquaint me, that he would call 
on me to-day, having something to communicate. Being 
obliged to go to Paris, I waited on him, when he showed me 
the full powers he had just received, and I showed him mince. 
We agreed to mect on Wednesday next, exchange copies, and 
proceed to business. His commission has some polite ex- 
pressions in it; viz. ¢ That his majesty thought it for the good 
of his subjects to enter into a treaty of amity and commerce 

with the United States of America, who had established their 

independence, so justly merited by their courage and con- 
stancy,’ or to that effect. I imagine this treaty will soon be 
completed.” — 


rn een 


ricans to us. But it is best to be prepared for any discontent, although it 
should be but temporary. It is remarked by some, that as England 
other fisheries besides Newfoundland, she may perhaps endeavor i] 
the Americans should partake in that of the Great Bank, in order tocon- 
ciliate their affection, or procure them some compensation, or create a 
subject of jealousy between them and us; but it does not seem likely 
that she will act so contrary to their true interest, and were she to do so, 
it will be for the better to have declared at an early period to the Ame- 
ricans, that their pretension is not founded and that his majesty does not 


mean to support it. 

I here inclose, sir, translations of the speech made by the governor 
of South Carolina to thé assembly and of their answer. These interest- 
ing productions convey in a forcible manner the sentiments of the inha- 
_ bitants of that state, and appeared to me worth communicating to you. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) BARBE DE MARBOIS. 
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This actually took place about four months afterwards, 
(April 3d, 1783), when a treaty of amity and commerce be- 
tween the United States of America and Sweden, was con- 
cluded and signed by the respective plenipotons aia Dr. 
Franklin and the count de Krutz. 

Not long after this transaction, Dr. Franklin received the 
following letter from the Swedish chargé d’affaires,” after- 
wards ambassador at the court of France, (baron de Staél) 
announcing the reception from his court of the ratification of 
the treaty, and renewing the request made by the late am- 
bassador, count de Krutz, (intended no doubt as a compliment 
to Dr. Franklin), relative to Mr. Franklin being appointed 
by congress, resident minister at the court of Sweden; where 
the count then held the situation of prime minister. 


w4 son Excelience M. Franklin. 
MownsIEvr, a Paris, le 13 Juin, 1783. 
JE viens de recevoir la ratification de sa majesté, du 
traité de commerce conclu avec les Etats Unis; laquelle. 
jaurai Phonneur de vous remettre aussitdt ay ’elle pourra 
étre échangée contre celle du congrés. 
Permettez, monsieur, que je vous repete a cette occasion, 
la demande que Mons. Pambassadeur (le comte de Krutz) 


ee 


TRANSLATION. 
WTo his Excellency Mr. Franklin. 


Becy y HAVE received the ratification from his majesty, of the treaty of 
commerce concluded with the United States, which I shall have the 
power of transmitting to vou as soon as it can be exchanged for that of 
the Congress. 

Permit me, sir, to repeat to you on this occasion, the request that the - 
ambassador (count de Krutz) made to you, on the subject of Mr. Franklin, — 
your grandson, he has had the-honor to say to you, that the king will - 
see with pleasure reside near him, in quality of minister of the congress, 
a person who bears your name, and joins thereto, qualities so estimable 
as the young Mr. Franklin. Before parting, he has charged me to repeat 
to you the same assurance; and permit me to add my ewn wishes, for the 
success of this affair. 

Ihave the honor to be, with the most perfect esteem, and inviolable 
attachment, sir, &e,. RARON DE STAEL. 
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vous a faite, au sujet de monsieur Franklin, votre petit-fils. 
fl a eu Phonneur de vous dire, que le Roi verroit avec plaisir 
résider aupres de lui, en qualité de ministre du congrés, une 
personne qui porte votre nom; et y joint des qualitiés aussi 
estimables que le jeune M. Franklin. Avant de partir,* il 
m’a chargé de vous répéter la méme assurance; et vous me 
permettrez d’y ajouter les vceeux que je fais en mon particu- 
lier, pour la seamehbe de cette affaire. 

Jai Phonneur d’étre avec Pestime-et Pattachement les plus 


parfaits et inviolables, monsieur, &c. 
LE BARON DE STAEL. 


Dr. Franklin shortly after communicated this request to 
the American secretary for foreign affairs (R. R. Living- 
ston, esq.) in his official dispatch of the 22d J uly, 1783, as 
follows: 


Me 


“You ines that an entire new arrangement with 
respect to foreign affairs, is under consideration. I wish to 
know, whether any notice is likely to be taken in it of my 
grandson. He has now gone through an .apprenticeship of 
near seven year's in the ministerial business, and is very ca- 
pable of serving the States in that line, as possessing all the 
requisites of knowlege, zeal, activity, language, and address. 
He is well liked here, and count de Vergennes has expressed 
to me in warm terms his very good opinion of him. The late 
Swedish ambassador, count de Krutz, who is gone home to 
be prime minister, desired I would endeavor to procure his 
being sent to Sweden with a public character, assuring me 
that he should be glad to receive him there as our minister, 
and that he knew it would be pleasing to the king. The pre- 
sent Swedish ambassador has also proposed the same thing 
to me, as you will see by a letter of his, which I inclose. 
One of the Danish ministers, Mr. Waltersdorff, who will 
probably be sent in a public character to congress, has also 
“expressed his wish that my grandson may be sent to Den- 
mark, But it is not my custom to solicit employments for 


(7 de Paris). 
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myself or any of my faniily, and I shall not do it in this case. 
I only hope, that if he is not employed in your new arrange- 
ment, I may be informed of it as soon as possible; that while 
I have strength left for it, I may accompany him in a tour to 
Italy, returning through Germany, which I think he may 
make to more advantage with me than alone, and which I 
have long promised to afford him, as a reward for his faith- 
fal service, and his tender filial attachment te me.” 


These intimations from foreign courts, and this honorable 
and satisfactory testimony from one who had rendered the 
most eminent services to his country, were unnoticed by the 
American government; they are, however, no mean consola- 
tion to the object of them. 


Shortly after signing the preliminary articles of peace with 
Great Britain, Mr. Oswald’s functions ceased; and a change 
in administration taking place, David Hartley, esq., was ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary, and repaired to Paris, in- 
vested, as expressed in his commission, with full powers there 
to meet and confer with the ministers of the United States 
of America, duly authorised, for the purpose of perfecting 
and establishing the peace, friendship, and good understand- 
ing so happily commenced; and for opening, promoting, and 
rendering perpetual, the mutual intercourse of trade and 
commerce between the British dominions and the United 
States of America. , 

Several private communications had taken place relative 
to these objects, between Dr. Franklin and Mr. Hartley, pre- 
vious to the latter receiving his appointment; these, together 
with the subsequent propositions and various transactions 
that occurred, after the respective plenipotentiaries had ex- 
changed their full powers, will be seen in the PrivaTE Cor- 
RESPONDENCE. ‘Chose with Mr. Hartley proceeded very 
slowly, owing principally to his conceiving it necessary to 
send every proposition, either of his own or the American 
ministers, to his court for their approbation, and their delay 
in answering. Eventually, the English ministry would nof, 
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agree to any of the propositions that had been made on 
either side; and sent over a project for .the definitive trea- 
ty, consisting merely of the preliminaries formerly signed, 
with a short intredactory paragraph, and an article at 
the conclusion, confirming and ratifying the said articles. 
Finding nothing could be determined upon at that time 
with respect to commercial regulations, the American minis- 
ters, in order to terminate the affair, agreed to sign the plan 
offered them by Mr. Hartley, as the definitive treaty 3 which 
accordingly took place at Paris, on the 3d of Sept. 1783. 
This business being accomplished, and Dr. Franklin not 
receiving any answer whatever from congress to his repeated 
official applications to be recalled; and his anxiety to return 
home increasing with his age and. infirmities, he addressed a 
private request to the same effect to his friend general Mif- 
flin, then president of congress, in order, through his inter- 
position and influence, to obtain the wished-for object. The 
following is a copy of that letter. 


To his Excellency. Thoinas Mifflin, President of Congress. 
(Private. ) 

Dzar Str, Passy, Dec. 26, 1783. 

I CONGRATULATE you very sincerely on your ap- 
pointment to that very honorable station, the presidency of 
congress. Every testimony you receive of the public sense of 
your services and talents, gives me pleasure. 

I have written to you a long letter on business, in my qua- 
lity of minister. This is a private letter, respecting my per- 
sonal concerns, which I presume to trouble you with on the 
score of our ancient friendship. 

_ In a letter-of the 12th of March, 1781, I stated my age 
and infirmities to the congress, and requested they would be 
pleased to recal me, that I might enjoy the little left me of the 
evening of life in repose, and in the sweet society of my 
friends and family. I was answered by the then president, 
that when peace should be made, if I persisted in the same 
request, it should be granted. I acquiesced; the preliminaries 
VOL. f. 3K 
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- were signed in November, 1782, and I then repeated my peti- » 
tion. A year is past, and I haye no answer. Undoubtedly, if 
the congress should think my continuing here necessary for 
the public service, I ought as a good citizen to submit to their 
judgment and pleasure; but as they may easily supply my 
place to advantage, that cannot be the case; I suppose there- 
fore that it is merely the multiplicity of more important affairs, 
that has put my request out of their mind. What I would then 
desire of you is, to put this matter in train to be moved and — 
answered as soon as possibile, that I may arrange my peste 
accordingly. 

In the first letter abovementioned, to which I beg oe to 
refer you, I gave a character of my grandson, William T'em- 
ple Franklin, and solicited for him the favor and protection 
of congress.. I have nothing to abate of that character; on 
the contrary, I think him so much improved as to be capable 
of executing with credit to himself and advantage to the pub- 
lic, any employment in Europe the congress may think fit 
to honor him with. He has been seven years in the service, 
and is much esteemed by all that know him, particularly by 
the minister here, who, since my new disorder (the stone) 
makes my going to Versailles inconvenient to me, transacts 
our business with him in the most obliging and friendly man- 
ner. It is natural for me, who love him, to wish to see him 
settled before I die, in some, employ that may probably be 
permanent; and I hope you will be so good to me, as to get 
that affair likewise moved and carried through in his favor. 
He has, I think, this additional merit to plead, that he has 
served in my office as secretary several years, for the small 
salary of 300 louis a year, while the congress gave 1000 a 
year to the secretaries of other ministers, who had not half 
the employ for a secretary that 1 had. For it was long bee 
fore a consul was sent here, and we had all that business on 
our hands, with a great deal of admiralty business in examin- 
ing and condemning captures taken by our cruisers, and by 
the French cruisers under American commissions; besides 
the constant attendance in examining and recording the ac- 
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ceptances of the congress bills of exchange, which has been, 
from the immense number, very fatiguing; with many other 
extra affairs, not. usually occurring to other ministers, such 
“as the care of the prisoners in England, and the constan 
correspon dence relating to them, in all which he served me 
as secretary, with the assistance only of a clerk at low wa- 
ges (fifty louis a year), so that the saving has been very con- 
_ siderable to the public. ; 
* * * & K * 

‘Some months after this, Dr. Franklin again repeated the 
same earnest requests, to his friends and former colleagues, 
Mr. Jay and Mr. Laurens, then on the point of returning to 
_ the United States with their families. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Jay he thus writes: 


vila May 13, 1784. 
MY dear beraae: I find I shall “not be able to see you 
again as I intended. My best wishes, however, go with you, 
that you may have a prosperous voyage and a happy sight of 
your friends and families. 

Mr. Jay was so kind as to offer his friendly services to me 
in America. He will oblige me much by endeavoring to for- 
ward my discharge from this employment. Repose is now 
my only ambition.—If too he should think with me, that my 
grandson is qualified to serve the States as secretary to a fu- 
ture minister at this court, or as chargé des affaires, and 
will be kind enough to recommend such an appointment, it 
will exceedingly oblige me. I have twice mentioned this in 
my letter to congress, But have not been favored with any 
answer; whichis hard, because the suspense prevents my en- 
deavoring to promote him in some other way. I would not 
however be importunate; and therefore if Mr. Jay should use 
his interest without effect, I will trouble them no more on the 
subject. My grandson’s acquaintance with the language, with 
the court, and customs here, and the particular regard mons 
sieur de Vergennes. has for him, are circumstances in his 
favor. 
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God bless and protect you both. Eimbrace my little friend 
for me, and believe me ever yours, &c. 


B. FRANKLIN. 

To Mr. Laurens he writes thus: 3 6 
Passy, May 18, 1784. 
* oe RK 

©] AM sorry for the numerots disappoihtuments you 
have lately met with. The world, it is true, is full of disap- 
pointments, but they are not equally divided, and you have 
ne more than your share. 

'The ratifications of the definitive treaty are now ex- 
changed; but Mr. Hartley waits for instructions respecting a 
treaty of commerce, which, from what you observe, may proba- « 
bly never arrive. I shall however be glad to receive what you 
are so good as to promise me, your thoughts on the subject of 
such-a treaty. 

You have been so kind as to offer me. your friendly ser- 
vices in America. You will oblige me greatly in forwarding 
my dismission from this employment, for I long much to be 
at home: and if you should think my grandson qualified to 
serve the States as secretary to my successor, or chargé des 
affaires till a successor arrives, I shall thank you for recom- 
mending him. His knowlege of this court, and acquaintance 
with the language; and the esteem the minister has for him, 
are circumstances in his favor: his long experience in the bu- 
siness here is another, he having served an apprenticeship to 
it for more than seven years. His intelligence, discretion, and 
address, you can judge better than myself, who may be par- 
tial. His fidelity and exactitude in performing his duty, I can 
answer for. 

My best wishes attend you, your very valuable son, and: 
amiable daughter. God bless you all, and give you a good 
voyage, and a happy meeting with your friends, with long 
life, health, and prosperity, is the sincere prayer of your. -af- 
fectionate, humble servant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 
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é. ahi. Franklin, as will have been previously seen, occasion- 


_ally kept a private journal. The following extracts from one 


Kept about this time, may not be found void of interest. 
bts Private Journal. | 
Passy, June 26, 17 84. 
MR. WALTERSDORFF called on me, and acquaint-_ 
ed me with a duel that had been fought yesterday morning, 
between a French officer,y and a Swedish gentleman of that 
king’s suite, in which the latter was killed on the spot, and 
the other dangerously wounded :—that the king does not re- 
sent it, as he thinks his subject was in the wrong. 

He asked me if I had seen the king of Sweden?—TI had 
not yet had that honor. He said his behavior here was not 
liked: that he took little notice of his own ambassador, who 
being acquainted with the usages of this court, was capabie 
of advising him, but was not consulted. That he was always 
talking of himself, and vainly boasting of his revolution, 


bi 


x 


though it was known to have been the work of M. de Ver- 
gennes. That they began to be tired of him-here, and wished 


him gone, but he proposed staying till the 12th July. That he 


_had nowlaid aside his project of invading Norway, as he found 


Denmark had made preparations to receive him. That he 
pretended the Danes had designed to invade Sweden, though 


_it was a known fact, that the Danes had made no military 


preparations, even for defence, till six months after his began. 
I asked if it was clear that he had had an intention to invade 
Norway? He said that the marching and disposition of his 
troops, and the fortifications he had erected, indicated it very 
plainly. He added, that Sweden was at present greatly dis- 
tressed for provisions; that many people had actually died- 


of hunger! That it was reported the king came here to bor- 


row money, and to offer to sell Gottenburg to France; athing 
not very probable. 3 

‘M. Dessaulx called, and said, it is reported, there is an al- 
liance treating between the emperor of Austria, Russia, and 


¥ The Count de la Marck. 


—— 
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England; the purpose not known; and that acounter alliance 


is proposed between France, Prussia, and Holland, in which | 


it is supposed Spain will join. He added that changes in the 
ministry are talked of; that there are cabals against M. de 
Vergennes; that M. de Calonne is to be Garde des Sceaux, 
with some other rumors fabricated perhaps at the Palais 
Royal. | . ‘ 

June 29. Mr. Hammond, secretary to Mr. Hartley, called 
to tell me that Mr. Hartley had not received any orders by 
the last courier, either to stay or. return, which he had ex- 
-pected; and that he thought it occasioned by their uncertain- 
ty what terms of commerce to propose, till the report of the 
committee of council was laid before parliament, and its 
opinion known; and that he looked on the delay of writing 
to him as a sign of their intending to do something. 


7 


\. He told me it was. reported that the king of Sweden had » 


granted the free use of Gottenburg as a port for France, 
which alarmed the neighboring powers. That in time of 


war, the northern coast of England might be much eaten 


gered by it. 
June 30th. M. Dupont, inspector of commerce, come to 
talk with me about the free port of L’Orient, and some diffi- 


culties respecting it; 1 referred him to Mr. Barclay, an Ame- 


rican merchant and commissioner for accounts; and as he 


said he did not well understand English when spoken, and 
Mr. Barclay did not speak French, I offered my grandson — 


to accompany him as interpreter, which he accepted. 


I asked him whether the Spaniards from the continent of 


America did not trade to the French Sugar islands? He said 


not. The only commerce with the Spaniards was for cattle 


between them and the French at St. Domingo. I had been 
told the Spaniards brought fiour to the French islands from 
the continent. He had not heard of it. If we can find that 
such a trade is allowed (perhaps from the Mississippi), have 
not the United States a claim by treaty to the same privilege: 

July ist. The pope’s Nuncio called and acquainted me that 


the pope had, on my recommendation, appointed Mr. J ohn 
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_ Carrol, superior of the Catholic clergy in America, with ma. * 


ny of the powers of a bishop; and that probably he would be 
made a bishop tn partibus before the end of the year. He ask- 
ed me which would be most convenient for him, to come to 
France, or go to St. Domingo for ordination by another 
bishop, which was necessary. I mentioned Quebec as more 
convenient than either. He asked whether, as that was an 
English province, our government might not take offence at 
his going thither? I thought not, unless the ordination by 
that bishop should give him some authority over our bishop: 
he said, not in the least: that when our. bishop was once or- 
dained he would, be independent of the others, and even of 
the pope; which I did not clearly understand. He said the 
congregation de propaganda fidei had agreed to receive and 
maintain and instruct two young Americans im the languages 
and sciences at Rome: (he had formerly told me that more 


_ would be educated gratis in France). He added, they had 
written from America that there are twenty priests, but that 


they are not sufficient; as the new settlements near the Mis- 
sissippi have necd of some. 

The Nuncio said we should find that the Catholics were 
not so intolerant as they had been represented; that the in- 
quisition in Rome had not now so much power as that in 


 Spains and that in Spain it was used chiefly as a prison of 


state. That the congregation would have undertaken the edu- 
cation of more American youths, and may hereafter, bat that 
at present they are overburthened, having some from all 


_ parts of the world. He spoke lightly of their new Bostonian 


convert, Thayer’s conversion: that he had advised him not to 
go to America, but settle in France. ‘That he wanted to go to 
convert his countrymen; but he knew nothing yet of his 
new religion himself, &c. 

Received a letter from Mr. Bridgen of London, dati’ the 
22d past, acquainting me that the council of the Royal So- 
ciety had voted me a gold medal, en account of my letter in 


- favor of captain Cooke. Lord Howe had sent me his Journal, 
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’ 8 vols. 4to., with a large volume of engravings, on the same 
account, and, as he writes, «* with the king’s approbation.” 

July 3. Mr. Smeathman comes and brings two English or 
Scotch gentlemen: one a chevalier of some order, the other 
a physician who had lived long in Russia. Much conversa- 
tion. Putrid fevers common in Russia, and in winter much 
more than in summer: therefore supposed to be owing to 
their hot rooms. In a gentleman’s house there are sometimes 
one hundred domestics; these have not beds, but sleep twenty 
or thirty in a close room warmed by a stove, lying on the 
floor and on benches. The stoves are-heated by wood, As 
soon as it is burnt to coals, the chimney is stopt, to prevent 
the escape of hot and entry of cold air. So they breathe the 
same air over and over again all night. These fevers he 
cured by wrapping the patient in linen wet with vinegar, and 
making them breathe the vapor of vinegar thrown on hot 
bricks. The Russians have the art of distilling spirits from 
milk. To prepare it for distillation it must, when beginning 
to sour, be kept in continual motion or agitation for twelve 
hours; it then becomes an uniform vinous liquor, the cream, 
curd, and aqueous part or whey, all intimately mixt. Excel- 
lent in this state for restoring emaciated bodies. This opera- ) 
tion on milk was discovered long since by the Tartars, who 
in their rambling life often carry milk in leather bags on their 
horses, and the motion produced the effect. It may be tried 
with us by attaching a large bag of milk to some part of one 
of our mulls. 

July 6. Directed Temple Franklin, who goes to chiar’ to- 
day, to mention three things to the minister. The main levee 
of the arrested goods, the port of L’Orient, and the consular — 
convention; which he did with effect.—The port is fixed— 
and the convention preparing.—Hear that Gottenburg is to 
be a free port for France, where they may assemble northern 
stores, &c. et, 

Mr. Hammond came and dined with me. He seiasints 
me, from Mr. Hartley, that no instructions are yet come 
from England. hy 
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_ July 7. A very hot day. Received a visit from the secre- 
tary of the king of Sweden, M. Franke, accompanied by the 
secretary of the embassy. 

July 8. Mr. Franke dines with me, in company with Mde. 
Helvetius, abbé de la Roche, M. Cabanis, and an American 
captain. The king of Sweden does not go to England. 

July 10. Mr. Grand came to propose my dining with the 
Swedish court at his house, which is next door, and I consent- 
ed. While he was with me the consul came. We talked about 
the Barbary powers; they are four, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli. He informed me that Salee, the principal port 
belonging to the emperor of Morocco, had formerly been 
famous for corsairs. That this prince had discouraged them, 
and in 1768 published an edict declaring himself in peace 
with all the world, and forbid their cruising any more, ap- 
pointing him consul for those Christian states who had none 
in his country. That Denmark pays him 25,000 piastres 

Jortes yearly, in money; Sweden is engaged to send an am- 
bassador every two years with presents; and the other 
powers buy their peace in. the same manner; except Spain 
and the Italian States, with whom they have constant war. 
That he is consul for Sardinia and Prussia, for whom he 
procured treaties of peace. ‘That he proposed a peace for 
Russia; but that the emperor having heard that Russia was 
going to war with his brother, the grand seignior, he refused 
it. Mr. Audibert Caille (the consul) thinks it shameful for 
Christendom to pay tribute to such canaille, and proposes two 
ways of reducing the barbarians to peace with all Europe, 
and obliging them to quit their piratical practices. They 
have need of many articles from Europe, and of a vent for 
their superfluous commodities. If, therefore, all Europe would 
agree to refuse any commerce with them but on condition of 
their quitting piracy, and such an agreement could be faith- 
fully observed on our part, it would have its effect upon them. 
But if any one power would continue the trade with them, it 
_ would defeat the whole. There was another method he had 
projected, and communicated in a memorial to the court 
VOL. I. $i, 
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here, by Mr. de Rayneval; which was, that France should 
undertake to suppress their piracies and give peace to all 
Europe, by means of its influence with the Porte: for all 
the people of these states being obliged by their religion to 
go at times in caravans to Mecca, and to pass through the 
grand seignior’s dominions, who gives them escorts of troops 
through the desart, to prevent their being plundered, and per- 
h:ps massacred by the Arabs, he could refuse them passage 
and protection but on condition of their living peaceably with 
the Europeans, &c. He spoke of Montgomery’s transaction, 
and of Crocco, whom he understands was authorised by the 
court. The barbarians, he observed, having no commercial 
ships at sea, had vastly the advantage of the Europeans; for 
one could not make reprisals on their trade. And it has long 
been my opinion that if the European nations, who are pow- 
erful atsea, were to make war upon us Americans, it would be 
better for us to renounce commerce in our own bottoms, and 
convert them all into cruisers. Other nations would furnish 
us with what we wanted, and take off our produce. He pro- 
mised me a note of the commerce of Barbary, and we are 
to see each other again, as he is to stay here a month. | 

. Dined at Mr. Grand’s, with the Swedish gentlemen. They 
were Mons. Losenstein, secretary of the embassy, and *****, 
with whom I had a good deal of conversation relating to the 
commerce possible between our two countries. I found they 
had seen at Rome, Charles Stuart, the pretender: they spoke 
of his situation as very hard: that France, who had formerly 
allowed him a pension, had withdrawn it, and that he some- 
times almost wanted bread! 

July 11. M. Waltersdorff called. He heard that the agree. 
ment with Sweden respecting the port of Gottenburg is not 
likely to be concluded. That Sweden wanted an island in the 
West Indies, to exchange. I think she is better without it. _ 

July 13. Mess. Mirabeau and Champfort came and read 
their translation of the American pamphlet written by Mr. 
fAdanus Burke of South Carolina, against the Cincinnati, 
which they have much enlarged, intending it as a covered sa- 
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tire against noblesse in general. It is well done. There are 
also remarks on the last letter of general Washington on 
that subject. They say general Washington missed a beau 
moment, when he accepted to be of that society, which some 
affect to call an order. bi same of the marquis de la ps 
ette. 

— July 14. Mr. Hammond calls to acquaint me that Mr. 
Hartley is still without any instructions relating to the treaty 
of commerce; and supposes it occasioned by their attention 
to the India bill. [I said to him,—your court and this seem to 
be waiting for one another, with respect to the American 
trade with your respective islands. You are both afraid of 
doing too much for us, and yet each wishes to do a little more 
than the other. You had better have accepted our generous 
proposal at first, to put us both on the same footing of frec 
intercourse that existed before the war. You will make some 
narrow regulations, and then France will go beyond you in 
generosity, You never see your follies till too late to mend 
them.—He said, lord Sheffield was continually exasperating 
the parliament against America. He had lately been pub- 
lishing an account of loyalists murdered there, &c. Probably 
invented. 

Thursday, July 15. The duke de Chartres’s balloon went 
off this morning from St. Cloud, himself and three others in 
the gallery. It was foggy, and they were soon out of sight. . 
But the machine being disordered, so that the trap or valve 
could not be opened to let out the expanding air, and fearing 
that the balloon would burst, they cut a hole in it which rip- 
ped larger, and they fell rapidly, but received no harm. They 
‘had been a vast height, met with a cloud of Snow; and a tor- 
nado which frightened them. 7 

Friday, 16. Received a letter from two young gentlemen 
in London, who are come from America for ecclesiastical 
orders, and complain that they have been delayed there a 
year, and that the archbishop will not permit them to be or- 
dained, unless they will take the oath of allegiance; and de- 
siring to know if they may be ordained here. Inquired and 
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learnt, that if ordained here, they must vow obedience to the 
archbishop of Paris. Directed my grandson to ask the 
Nuncio, if their bishop in America might not be instructed _ 
to do it literally: 

Saturday, 17. The Nuncio says the thing is smpebiite, 
unless the gentlemen become Roman Catholics. Wrote, them 
an answer.* 

Sunday, 18. A good abbé hiciniee me a large manuscript, 
containing a scheme of reformation of all churches and states, 
religion, commerce, laws, &c., which he has planned in his 
closet, without much knowlege of the world. I have pro- 
mised to look it over, and he is to call next Thursday. It is 
amazing the number of legislators that kindly bring me new 
plans for governing the United States. 

Monday, July 19. Had the Americans at dinner, with Mr. 
White and Mr. Arbuthnot from England. The latter was an 
officer at Gibraltar during the late siege. He says the Spa- 
niards might have taken it; and that it is now a place of no 
value to England. That its supposed use as a port for a fleet 
to prevent the junction of the Brest and Toulon squadrons, 
is chimerical, That while the Spaniards are in possession of 
Algeziras, they can with their gun-boats, in the use of which 
they are grown very expert, make it impaspeae for any fleet 
to lie there. | 7 

Tuesday, 20. My grandson went to court. No news sabia 
except that the Spanish fleet against Algiers is sailed. Re- 
ceived only one American letter by the packet, which is from 
the college of Rhode Island, desiring me to solicit benefac- 
tions of the king, which I cannot do, for reasons which I 
shall give them. It is inconceivable why I have no letters’ 
from congtess. The treaties with Denmark, Portugal, &c. all 
neglected! Mr. Hartley makes the same complaint. He is still | 
without orders, Mr. Hammond called and dined with me; 
says Mr. Pitt begins to lose his popularity; his new taxes, 
and project about the navy bills, give great discontent. He 


* See Vol. VI. page 138, this edition. 
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has been burnt in effigy at York. His East India bill is not 


likely to go down; and it is thought he cannot stand long. 
Mr. Hammond is a friend of Mr. Fox;—~hose friends, that 
have lost their places, are called Fox's Martyrs. 
- Wednesday, July 21. Count de Haga? sends his card to 
take leave. M. Grand tells me he has bought here my bust, 
with that of M. D’Alembert or Diderot, to tke with him to 
Sweden. He set out last night. 

Thursday, 22. Lord Fitzmaurice, son of lord Shelburne, 


arrives; brought me sundry letters and papers. 


‘Be thinks Mr. Pitt in danger of losing his majority in 
the house of commons, though great at present; for he will 


_ not have wherewithal to pay them. I said, that governing by 


a parliament which must be bribed, was employing a very 
expensive machine, and that the people of England would in 
time find out, though they had not yet, that since the parlia- 
ment must always do the will of the minister, and be paid 


_ for doing it, and the people must find the money to pay them, 


aes 


it would be the same thing in effect, but much cheaper, to be 
governed by the minister at first. hand, without a parliament. 
Those present seemed to think the reasoning clear. Lord 
Fitzmaurice appears a sensible, amiable young man. 
Tuesday, 27. Lord Fitzmaurice called to see me. His fa- 
ther having requested that I would give him such instructive 
hints as might be useful to him, I occasionally mentioned the 
old story of Demosthenes’ answer to one who demanded what 
was the first point of oratory? ction. The second? Action. 
The third ?. Action: which I said had been generally under- 
stood to mean the action of an orator with his hands, &c. in 
speaking; but that I thought another kind of action of more 
importance to an orator, who would persuade people to fol- 
low his advice, viz. such a course of action in the conduct of 
life, as would impress them with an opinion of his integrity 
as well as of his understanding. That this opinion once ¢8- 
tablished, all the difficulties, delays, and oppositions, usually 
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* The king of Sweden. 
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occasioned by doubts and suspicions, were prevented 5 and 
such a man, though a very imperfect speaker, would al- 
most always carry his points arainst the most flourish- 
ing orator, who had not the character of sincerity. To ex- 
press my sense of the importance of a good private charac- 
ter in public affairs more strongly, I said the advantage of 
having it, and the disadvantage of not having it, were so 
great, that I even believed if George III. had had a bad pri- 
vate character, and John Wilkes a good one, the latter might 
have turned the former out of his kingdom.—Lord Shelburne, 
the father of lord Fitzmaurice, has unfortunately the charac- 
ter of being insincere; and it has hurt much of his usefal- 
ness; though in all my concerns with him, I never saw any 
instance of that kind. 


[This Journal does not appear to have beca continued fur- 
ther at this period ; itis to be. ‘regretted that it is not more eX- 
tensive. | 


In the year 1784, when animal magnetism made consider- 
able noise in the world, particularly at Paris, it was thought 
a matter of such importance that the king appointed commis- 
sioners to examine into the foundation of this pretended sci- 
ence. Dr. Franklin, at the particular request of his majesty, 
signified to him by a letter from the minister, consented to 
be one of the number. After a fair and diligent examination, 
in the course of which doctor Delon, a pupil and partner of 
Mesmer, repeated a number of experiments, in the presence 
of the commissioners, some of which were tried upon them- 
selves, they determined that it was a mere trick, intended to 
impose on the ignorant and credulous; and gave in their re: 
port accordingly to his majesty; which was afterwards pub- 
lished for the information of the public. Mesmer, and his as- 
sociate Delon, were thus interrupted in their career to wealth 
and spurious fame; and a most insolent attempt to pe 
upon the human understanding, bafiled. ’ 

Sometime after, Dr. Franklin, in a letter to his friend ca 
Ingenhausz, thus notices the subject. 
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6« Mesmer continues here, and has still some adherents, 
and some practice. It is surprising how much credulity still 
subsists in the world. I suppose all the physicians in France 
put together, have not made so much money, during the time 
he has been here, as he alone has done! And we have now a 
fresh folly. A magnetiser pretends, that he can, by establish- 
ing what is called a rapport between any person and a som- 
nambule, put it in the power of that person to direct the ac- 
tions of the samnambule by a simple strong. volition only, 
without speaking or making any signs; and many people 
daily flock to see this strange operation.” 


The important ends of Dr. Franklin’s mission to Europe 
being attained by the establishment and acknowlegement of 
American independence ; and the infirmities of age and dis- 
ease increasing upon him, he became more and more desir- 
ous of being relieved from his public situation, and of return- 
ing to his native country. Upon a renewed application to con- 
gress to be recalled, he at length obtained his request, and 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson was appointed to succeed him; a more 
able and suitable successor, in every respect, ceuld not have 
been found. 

The following letters baied on this occasion, between Dr. 
Franklin, and the French minister for foreign affairs. 


To his Eacellency Count de Vergennes, &c. &c. 


SIR, | Passy, May 3, 1785. 

1 HAVE the honor to acquaint your excellency, that I 
have at length obtained, and yesterday received, the permis- 
sion of congress to return to America. As my malady makes 
it impracticable for me to pay my devoirs at Versailles per- 
sonally, may I beg the favor of you, sir, to exprss respect- 
fully for me to his majesty, the deep sense I have of all the 
inestimable benefits his goodness has conferred on my coun- 
try; a sentiment that it will be the business of the little re- 
mainder of life now left me, to impress equally on the minds 
_ of all my countrymen. My sincere prayers are, that God may 
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shower down his blessings on the king, the queen, their chil- 
dren, and all the royal family, to the latest generations! 
Permit me, at the same time, to offer you my thankful ac-. 
knowlegements for the protection and countenance you afford- 
ed me at my arrival, and your many favers during my resi- 
dence here; of which-I shall always retain the most grateful 
remembrance. | 
My grandson would have had the honor of waiting on you 
with this letter, but he has been some time ill of a fever. 
With the greatest esteem and respect, and best wishes for 
the constant prosperity of yourself, and all your amiable 
family, I am, sir, your excellency’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, B. FRANKLIN. 
| Answer to the foregoing ] 
bf son Hacellence Monsieur Franklin. 
A Versailles, le 22 Mai, 1785. 
J’AI appris avec beaucoup de peine, monsieur, votre re- 
traite et votre prochain départ pour l’Amerique. Vous ne 
devez pas douter que les regrets que vous laisserez, ne soient 
proportionnés a la considération dont vous jouissez a si juste 
titre. Je puis vous assurer, monsieur, que l’estime que le 
roi vous porte, ne vous laisse rien a désirer, et quesa majesté — 
ee 
TRANSLATION. | 
© To his Excellency M. Franklin. 
Versailles, 22d May, 1785. 

I LEARN with great pain, sir, of your resignation, and that you are 
about to return to America. You can have no doubt of the regrets which 
your departure will produce, it will be proportioned to that consideration 
to which you are so justly entitled. I can assure you, sir, that the esteem 
which the king bears for you, is not less than you could wish, and that 
his majesty contemplates with true gratification, that your countrymen 
will appreciate in a manner worthy of you, the importance of the services 
which you have rendered to your country. 

Y pray you, sir, to retain for me a place in your remem helianes and ne- 
ver to doubt the sincerity of the interest which I take in your happiness: 
it is in the spirit of these feelings of attachment that I offer you the wish- 
es with which I have the honor te be, sir, your very humble and very 
obedient servant, DE VERGENNES. 
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epprendra avec une véritable satisfaction, que vos compatrio- 
tes ont récompensé dune maniére digne de vous, les impor- 
tans services que vous leur avez rendus. 

Je vous prie, monsieur, de me conserver une part dans vo- 
tre souvenir, et de ne jamais douter ce la sincgrité de Pintaret 
que je prends a votre bonheur: il a pour principe les senti- 
inens d’attachement que je vous ai voués, et avec lesquels j’ai 
_ Vhonneur d*etre, monsieur, votre tres-humble et trés-obéissant 
serviteur, 3 DE VERGENNES. - 


_ One of the last public acts of Dr. Franklin in Europe, as 

plenipotentiary from congress, took place on the 9th of July, 
1785, when he concluded and signed (jointly with other Ame- 
rican commissioner's) a treaty of amity and commerce be- 
tween the United States of America and the king of Prussia. 
This treaty is remarkable as containing a strong and lasting 
testimony of Dr. Franklin’s wonted philanthropy. In it was 
introduced for the first time, (and, to the disgrace of govern- 
ments, perhaps for the last) that benevolent article against 
the molestation of the persons and property of wnarmed citi- 
sens in time of war; and against privateering. The estab- 
lishing of this principle as the future law of nations, was a 
favorite object of Dr. Franklin. In the beginning of the 
year 1783, he formally proposed the same to the British go- 
vernment, through the medium of one of its envoys, as ap- 
pears by his letter to Mr. Oswald of the i4th January, 1783, 
to which is subjoined his motives and arguments at length, 
_ in favor of this improvement of the law of nations.c The ar- 
ticle then proposed was nearly the same as that which he 
afterwards actually introduced, and constituted as part of the 
treaty with Prussia; it runs thus: 


ARTICLE 23. 


“IF war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other, shall be allowed to 
remain nine months, to collect their debts and settle their affairs, and. 


® See Vol. V. p. 191, of this edition. 
VOL, 1. 3M 
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may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation or 
hindrance. And all women and children, scholars of every faculty, culti- 
vators of the earth, artizans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed, and 
inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, and places; and in general all others 
whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of man- 
kind, shall be allowed to continue their respective employments, and shall 
not be molested in their persons; nor shall their houses or goods be burnt 
orjotherwise destr oyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed force of the 
enemy, into whose power, by the events of the war, they may happen to 
fall: but if any thing is necessary to be taken from them for the use of - 
such armed force, the same shall be paid for at-a reasonable price. And 
all merchant and trading vessels, employed in exchanging the products 
of different places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, conveniences, 
and comforts of human life, more easy to be obtained, and more general, 
shall be allowed to pass free and unmolested; and neither of the contract- 
ing powers shall grant or issue any commission to any private armed ves- 
sels, empowering them to take or destroy such trading vessels, or inter- 


rupt such commerce.’”4 


During Dr. Franklin’s residence in France, notwithstand- 
ing the important and multifarious concerns attending his 
public situation, he nevertheless found time to write several 
papers on philosophical and other subjects ; which will ap- 
pear in their appropriate places. . | 

A few days before he left Passy, he received an additional 
proof of the personal esteem entertained for him. at the court ; 
of France, by the following letter from the marechal Lane de- 
Castries, the minister of the marine. 


ise 
A son Excellence M. Franklin. be 
Versailles, le 10 Juillet, 1785. 
JE n’ai ap) ris, monsieur, que depuis trés-peu de jours, — 
les, dispositions que vous avez faites pour votre départ. Si 
j’en eusse été informé plutét, je me serois empressé a proposer . 


a 


¢ This Prussian treaty, entered into on the 9th July, 1785, to continue in 
force ten years; a new treaty was entered into the 11th July, 1799; ‘in 
which the humane clause was specially abandoned, upon the pretence 
of “‘the article respecting free ships making free goods not being | suffi- 
* ciently respected during the two last wars;” John Quincy Adams being 
the negotiator, and Johan Adams being president of the United States. 
Phila. Edit. 
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au roi de destiner une frégate pour vous transporter dans votre 
patrie, d’une maniére a lui faire connoitre la considération que 
les services distingués que vous avez rendus vous ont acquis 
en France, et les bontés particuligres de sa majesté pour vous. 
Je vous prie, monsieur, d’agréer mes regrets, ét une nou- 
velle assurance de la plus parfaite considération avec laquelle 
jai Phonneur d’étre, monsieur, votre trés-humble et trés- 
obéissant serviteur, LE MARL. DE CASTRIES. 


The infirmity under which Dr. Franklin labored, was such, 
that he could not support the motion of a carriage. In con- 
sequence, the queen’s litter, borne by Spanish mules was | 
kindly offered and gratefully accepted, to convey him from | 
Passy to Havre-de-Grace, where he proposed embarking. In 
this easy vehicle he made that journey, followed by his family 
and some friends in carriages. On the road, he experienced 
every mark of respect, attention, and kindness, from several 
of the nobility and gentry whose chateaux lay adjoining, and 
particularly from the cardinal de la Rochefoucault at Gail- 
lon, where he passed a night with his accompanying friends 
and attendants. He arrived safe at Havre, without having 
__ experienced any material inconvenience from the journey, 
and there embarked in a small packet, crossed the British 
channel, and landed at Southampton. Here he remained a 


= 
fg 


TRANSLATION. 
°T0 his Excellency Mr. Franklin. 
Versailles, 10. July, 1785. 

I WAS not ae sir, until within a few hours.of.the arrange- 
- ments which you have made for your departure. Had I been informed of 
it sooner, I should have proposed to the king to order a frigate to convey 
you to your own country, in a manner suitable to the known importance 
of the services you have been engaged in, to the esteem you have acquir- 
ed in France, and the particular esteem which his majesty entertains for 
you. 

I pray you, sir, to accept my regrets and a renewed assurance of the 
most entire consideration, with which I have the honor to be, sir, your 


very humble and very obedient servant, 
; LE MARECHAL DE CASTRIES. 
, 
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few days, and had the satisfaction of seeing his son, the for- 


mer governor of New Jersey; and receiving the visits of se- 
veral of his English friends, Among these were the bishop 
of St. Asaph (Dr. Shipley), Mr. Benjamin Vaughan, :&c. &c. 
He embarked on board a Philadelphia ship called the London 
Packet, captain Thomas ‘Truxton, on the 27th July, and after 
a prosperous voyage arrived at Philadelphia on the 14th 
September. But his own account of his journey from Passy, 
to Havre, and his subsequent voyage to Southampton and 
thence to America, as taken from his pocket journal, may not 
perhaps be entirely void of interest. It is as follows. 


Private Journal. 
«¢ HAVING staid in France about eight and a half years 
I took leave of the court and my friends, and set out on 
my return home, July 12, 1785, leaving Passy with my two 


grandsons, at four P. M.3; arrived about eight at St. Ger- 


aains. M. de Chaumont, with his daughter Sophia, accom- 
panied us to Vanterre. M. Je Veillard will continue with us 
to Havre. We met at St. Germains the Miss Alexanders with 
Mrs. Williams our cousin, who had provided a lodging for 
me at M. Benoit’s. I found that the motion of the litter, lent 


me by the duc de Coigny, did not much incommode me. It — 
~ was one of the queen’s, carried by two very large mules, the 


muleteer riding another; M. le Veillard and my children ina 
carriage. We drank tea at M. Benoit’s, and went early to bed. 

Wednesday, Juy 13. Breakfast with our friends, take 
leave aud continue our journey, dine at a good inn at Meu- 
lan, and get to Mantes in the evening. A messenger from the 
cardinal de Rochefoucault meets us there, with an invitation 
to us to stop at his house at Gaillon the next day, acquaint- 
ing us at the same time, that he would take no excuse, for be- 
ing all-powerful in his archbishopric, he would stop us nolens 
volens at his habitation, and not permit us to lodge any where 
else. We consented. Lodged at Mantes. Found myself very 
little fatigued with the day’s journey, the mules going only 
foot pace. ime 
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Thursday, July 14. Proceed early, and breakfast at Ver- 


non. Received «a visit there from vicomte de Tilly and his 
comtesse. Arrive at the cardinal’s without dining, about;six 


_ inthe afternoon. It is a superb ancient chateau, built about 


three hundred and fifty years since, but in fine preservation, 
on an elevated situation, with an extensive and beautiful view 
over a well cultivated country. The cardinal is archbishop 
of Rouen. A long gallery contains the pictures of all his pre- 
decessors. ‘The chapel is elegant in the old style, with well- 


‘painted glass windows. The terrace magnificent. We supped | 


early. The entertainment was kind and cheerful. We were 
allowed to go early to bed, on account of our intention to de- 
part early in the morning. The cardinal pressed us to pass 
another day with him, offering to amuse us with hunting in 


his park: but the necessity we are under of being in time at 


Havre, would not permit. So we took leave and retired to 
reste The cardinal is much respected and beloved by the 


people of this country, bearing in all respects an excellent’ 


character. | ad 
Friday, July 15. Set out about five in the morning, travel- 


Jed till ten, then stopped to breakfast, and remained in the 


inn during the heat of the day. We had heard at the cardi- 
nal’s, that our friend Mr. Holker of Rouen had been out as 
far as Port St. Antome to mect us; expecting us there from 
a letter of M. de Chaumont’s. Here came to us one of his 
servants, who was sent to inquire if any accident had hap- 
pened to us on the road, and was ordered to proceed till he 
got intelligence. He went directly back, and we proceeded. 
We passed a chain of chalk mountains very high, with strata 
of flints. The quantity that appears to have been washed 


away on one side of these mountains, leaving pre¢ipices of 


three hundred feet high, gives an idea of extreme antiquity. 
It seems as if done by the beating of the sea. We got to Rou- 
en about five, were most affectionately received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Holker. A great company of genteel people at supper, 
which was our dinner. The chief president of the parliament 
and his lady invite us to dine the next day; but being pre- 
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engaged with Mr. Holker, we compounded for drinking tea. 
We lodge all at Mr. Holker’s. 

‘Saturday, July 16. A deputation from the academy of 
Rouen came with their compliments, which were delivered in 
form, and a present for me by one of the directors, being a 
magical square, which I think he said expressed my name. 
I have perused it since, but do not comprehend it. The duke 
de Chabot’s son, lately married toa Montmorency, and co- 
lonel of a regiment now at Rouen, was present at the cere- 
mony, being just come in to visit me. I forgot to mention that’ 
I saw with pleasure in the cardinal’s cabinet, a portrait of 
this young man’s grandmother, madame la duchesse d’En- 
ville, who had always been our friend, and treated us with 
_ great civilities at Paris; a lady of uncommon intelligence 

and merit. 

I received here also a present of books, 3 vols. 4to., from 
Dr. *-* * * %, with a very polite letter, which I afiswéred. 

We had a great company at dinner; and at six went ina 
chair to the president’s, where were assembled some gentle- 
men of the robe. We drank tea there, awkwardly made, for 
want of practice, very little being drunk in France. I went 
to bed early; but my company supped with a large invited 
party, and were entertained with excellent singing. 

Sunday, July 17. Set out carly. Mr. Holker ccoieniee 
us some miles, when we took an affectionate leave of each 
other. Dine at I'vetot, a large town, and arrive at Bolbec, be- 
ing the longest day’s journey we have yet made. Itis a mar- 
ket town of considerable bigness, and seems thriving; the 
people well clad, and appear better fed than those of the 
wine countries. A linen printer here offered to remove to 
America, but I did not encourage him. 

Monday, July 18. Left Bolbec about ten o’clock, and ar- 
rive at Havre at five P. M., having stopt on the road at a- 
miserable inn to bait. We were very kindly received by M. 
and Mde. Ruellan, The governor makes us a visit, and some 
other gentlemen. 3 al 


a 
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Tuesday, July 19. We receive visits in form from the 
intendant, the governor or commandant, the officers of the 
regiment of Poitou and Picardy, the corps of engineers, and 
M. Limosin. ‘ ' 

M. Limosin proposes several vessels; all very dear. We 
wait for the packet from Southampton. Dine at M. Ruellan’s, 
where we lodge. Receive the afiiliation, of the lodge at Rouen. 

Wednesday, July 20. Return the visits.. Receive one from 
the corps de marine; and one from the corps d’artillerie. M. 
Houdon arrives and brings me letters. Dine at M. Limosin’s. 
Present M. and Mde. le Mesurier and their sister, agreea- 
ble people of Alderney (Auvigny). Kindly entertained by M. 
L. and his daughter. Return the last visits. 

‘The packet-boat arrives, and the captain (Jennings) call- 
ing at our lodging, we agreed with him to carry us and the 
baggage we have here for ten guineas, to land us at ‘Cowes. 
We are to depart to-morrow evening. | 

Thursday, July 21. We had another visit from M. de Vil- 
leneuve, the commandant, inviting us to dine with him to- 
morrow; but intending to go off this evening, we could not 
accept that honor. 

Dine with our friendly host and hostess. Madame Feines, 
_ madame de Clerval], and two other ladies, visit M. le Veillard 
with several gentlemen. 

In the. evening when we thought we were on the point of 
departing, the captain of the packet comes and acquaints us 
that the wind is right against us, and blows so hard, that it 
is impossible to get out, and we give up the project till to- 
morrow. 

Friday, July 22. Breakfast and take leave of some friends, 
and go on board the packet at half after ten. Wind not very 
fair. 

Saturday, July 23. Buffet all night against the north west 
wind, which was full in our teeth. This continued till two 
o’clock to day, then came fair, and we stand our course. At 
seven P. M. we discover land, the Isle of Wight. 


* 
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Sunday, July 24. We had a fair wind all night, and this 
morning at seven o’clock, being off Cowes, the captain re- 
presented to me the difficulty of getting in there against the 
flood; and proposing that we should rather run up to Souwth- 
ampton, which we did, and landed there between eight and 
nine. Met my son, who had arrived from London the eve- 
ning before, with Mr. Williams and Mr. J. Alexander. Wrote 
a letter to the bishop of St. Asaph, acquainting him with my 
arrival, and he came with his lady and daughter, Miss Kitty, 
after dinner to see us; they talk of staying here as long as 
we do. Our meeting was very affectionate. I write letters to 
London, viz. to Messrs. W. J. M. and Co., to acquaint them 
with our arrival, and desire to know when the ship will sail, 
and to Mr. Williams. These letters went by post, before we 
knew of his being here. Wrote also to Mr. B. Vaughan. 

Monday, July 25. The bishop and family lodging in the 
same inn, the Star, we all breakfast and dine together. — 
I went at noon to bathe in Martin’s salt water hot bath, and 
floating on my back, fell asleep, and slept near an hour by 
my watch without sinking or turning; a thing I never did be- 
fore, and should hardly have thought possible. Water is the 
easiest bed that can be. Read over the writings of convey- 
ance, &c. of my son’s lands in New Jersey, and New York to 
my grandson. Write to M. Ruellan, M. Limosin, and M. 
Holker, and M. Grand. Southampton a very neat pretty place. 
The two French gentlemen, our friends, much pleased with 
it. The bishop gives me a book in 4to. written by dean Pa- 
ley, and the family dine with us. Sundry friends came to see 
me from London, by one I received a present of my friend 
Dr. Fothergill’s works, from Dr. Lettsom; and a book on 
finance from Mr. Gale. Mr. Williams tells me the ship had 
fallen down to Gravesend the 22d, so that she might be in 
the Downs the 24th, and possibly here to-morrow, that is, on 
the Mother Bank, which we can see hence. Mr. Williams 
brought a letter from Mr. Nepean, secretary to lord Town- 
send, addressed to Mr. Vaughan, expressing, that orders 
would be sent to the custem-house at Cowes not to trouble 
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- our baggage, &c. It is still here on board the packet that 
brought it over. Mr. Afexander takes leave for London; 
write by him to Mr. Jackson, Dr. Jeffries; Dr. Lettsom, 
and my son-in-law Bache, the latter to be sent by the packet. 

July 26. Deeds signed between W. Franklin and W. T. 
Franklin. 

Mr. Williams having brought sundry necessaries for me, 
goes down with them to Cowes, to be ready for embarking. 
Captain Jennings carries down our baggage that he brought 
from Havre. My dear friend, M. le Veillard, takes leave to 
go with him. Mr. Vaughan arrives from London, to see me. 

Wednesday, July 27. Give a power to my son to recover 
what may be due to me from the British government. Hear 
from J. Williams that the ship is come. 

We all dine once more with the bishop and family, who 
kindly accept our invitation to go on board with us. We 
go down in a shallop to the ship. The captain entertains us 
at supper. The company stay all night. 

Thursday, July 28. When I waked in the morning found 
the company gone, and the ship under sail.” 

My x & & £  * 

Nothing material occurred during the passage: Dr. Frank- 
lin occupied himself, as in former voyages, in ascertaining 
daily the temperature of the sea-water by the thermometer ; 
and he wrote a very interesting and useful paper on <¢ Jm- 
provements in Navigation,” whicti he addressed to monsicur 
Alphonse le Roy, at Paris. It was afterwards, read in the 
American Philosophical Society, December 3, 1785, and will 
‘be found in his philosophical writings. 


The foregoing little journal concludes thus: 


- «Tuesday, Sept 13. The wind springing fair last evening 
after a calm, we found ourselves, this morning at sun-rising, 
abreast of the light-house, and between Capes May and Hen- © 
lopen. We sail into the bay very pleasantly; water smooth, 
air cool, day fair and fine. 

 ¥OL. T. 3M 
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We passed Newcastle about sun-set, and went on near to 


Redbank before the tide and wind failed, then came to aft 
anchor. : | 

Wednesday, Sept. 14. With the flood in the morning came 
a light breez’, which brought us above Gloucester Point, in 
full view of dear. Philadelphia! when we again cast anchor 
to wait for an health-officer, who having made his visit, and 
finding no sickness, gave us leave to land. My son-in-law 
came with a boat for us, we landed at Market street wharf, 
where we were received by a crowd of people with huzzas, 
and accompanied with acclamations quite to my door. Found 
my family weil. ; 

God be praised and thanked for all his mercies!” 


" END OF PART Iv. 


ings 
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PART V. 


THE arrival of Dr. Franklin in Philadelphia, is thus ace. 
curately related by one of his historians: +» He was received 
ginidst the acclamations of an immense number of the inha- 
bitants, who flocked from all parts in order to sce him, and 
conducted him in triumph to his own house. In the mean tine, 
the cannon and the bells of the city announced the glad tid- 
ings to the neighboring country; and he was waited upon by 
the congress, the university, and all the principal citizens, 
who were eager to testify their esteem and veneration for his 
character.” | 

Another writer thus enthusiastically notices his return: 

«‘ His entry into Philadelphia resembled a triumph; and 
he traversed the streets of that capital amidst the benedic- 
fions of a free and grateful people, who had not forgotten his 
services. 

«¢The warriors who had shed their blood for an deen 
dence, insured by means of his sagacity, were eager to exhi- 
bit to him their glorious wounds, He was surrounded by old 
men, who had petitioned Heaven to live long enough to be- 
hold his return; and by a new generation eager to survey 
the features of a great man, whose talents, whose services, 
and whose virtues, had excited in their hearts the first rap- 
tures of enthusiasm. Having advanced from a_ port, hence- 
forth open to all nations, to a city, the model of all future 
capitals, he beheld the public school which he had founded,— 
in a state of splendor; and saw the hospital, the establishment 
of which had been one of his first services, and the increase 
of which was owing to his foresight,—now fully commensue 
rate to all his wishes: the latter by solacing suffering buma- 
nity; the former by aiding the progress of rea son. Ee then 
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turned his eyes towards the neighboring countsy, embellished 
by liberty, in which, in the midst of public prosperity, were 
still to be seen some vestiges of the ravages of the English; 
but these only served by their contrast to endear still more 
the pleasures arising from peace—and victory!” . 
The following are some of the numerous congratalatory 
addresses presented to Dr. Franklin on his return; 


To the Honorable Benjantin Franklin, Esq., L. L. D., &c. 


‘THE representatives of the freemen of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in gencral assembly met; in the most affectionate manner con- 
gratulate you on your safe arrival in your country, after so long an ab- 
sence on the most important business. We likewise congratulate you on 
the firm establishment of the independence of America, and the settle- 
ment of a general peace, after the interesting struggle in which we were 
so long engaged. 

We are confident, sir, that we speak the sentiments of this whole coun- 
try, when we say, that your services, in the public councils and negoti- 
ations, have not only merited the thanks of the present generation, but 
will be recorded in the pages of history, to your immortal honor. And it 
is particularly pleasing to us, that, while we are sitting as members of the 
assembly of Pennsylvania, we have the happiness of welcoming into the 
state, a person who was so greatly instrumental in forming its free con- 
stitution. 

May it please God to give you a serene and peacefiil enjoyment of the 
evening of life, and a participation of that happiness you have been so 
instrumental in securing to others. 

Signed, by order of the house, 
JOHN BAYARD, Speaker. 

Assembly Chambers, Sept. 15, 1785. 

W 
Dr, Franklin's Reply. 

Mr. SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN, 

{AM extremely happy to find by your friendly and affectionate ad- 
dress, that my endeavors to serve our country in the late important strug 
gle, have met with the approbation of so respectable a body as the re- 
presentatives of the freemen of Pennsylvania. I esteem that approbation 
as one of the greatest honors of my life. I hope the peace with which 
God has been graciously pleased to bless us may be lasting, and that the 

free constitution we now enjoy, may long contribute to promote our com- 
mon felicity. The kind wishes of the genera! assembly for my particular 
happiness affect me very sensibly, and J heg ‘they would accept my thank. 
ful acknowlegements. 


. 
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To the Honorable Benjamin Franklin, Esq., L. L. D., Fe. 

Sir, 

IT is with peculiar pleasure that the “dmersce Philosophical Society 
address you on this occasion. | 

The high consideration ant esteem in which we hold your character, 
$o intimately combine with our regard for the public welfare, that we 
participate eminently in the general satisfaction which your return to 
America produces. | , 

We bid you welcome to your native country, for which you have done 
the most essential services :_and we welcome you to this chair, your oc- 
eupying of which, as President, adds to our institution much lustre in the 
eyes of the world. 

Sir, it reflects honor on philosophy, when one distinguished by his deep 
investigations, and many valuable improvements in it, is known to be 
equally distinguished for his philanthropy, patriotism, and Iiberal attach- 
ment to the rights of human nature. 

We know the favorable influence that freedom has upon the growth of 
sciences and arts. We derive encouragement and extraordinary felicity 
from an assemblage of recent memorable events. 

And while we boast in a most pleasing equality permanently ascertain- 
ed; and that independence which you had so great a share in establishing ; 
we have reason to expect, that this society will proceed with an mereas- 
ing success, to conduct the important business for which they originally 
associated. 


The President’s Answer. 
GENTLEMEN, 

THE great honor done me by the society, in choosing me so many 
years successively their president, notwithstanding my absence in Eu- 
rope, and the very kind welcome they are pleased to give me on my re- 
turn, demand my most grateful acknowlegements; which I beg they 
would be pleased to accept, with my warmest wishes of success to their. 
laudable endeavors for the promoting of useful knowlege among us, to 
which I shall be happy if I can in any degree contribute. 


To the Honorable Benjamin Franklin, Esq., L. L. D., Ge. 


The Address of the Provost, Vice-Provost, and Professors of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
ffonorED Srr, 
THE Provost, Vice-Provost, and Professors of the University of 
Pennsylvania, beg ieave to congratulate you on your safe arrival in your 
native country, afier having accomplished the duties of your exalted 


character with dignity and success. 
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While we participate in the general happiness of ‘America, to the es- 
tablishment of which your political abilities and patriotic exertions have 
so signally contributed; we feel a particular pleasure in paying our ac- 
knowlegements to the gentleman who first projected the liberal Plan of 
the institution, over which we have the honor to preside. — 

Not contented with enriching the world with the most important, dis-. 
coveries in natural philosophy, your benevolence and ‘liberality of senti- 
mentearly engaged you to make provision for exciting a spirit of 1 inquiry 
into the secret operations of nature; for exalting and refining the genius 
of America, by the propagation of useful learning; and for qualifying 
many of her sons to make that illustrious figure which has commanded 
the esteem and admiration of the most polished nations of Europe. 

Among the many benevolent projections which have laid so ample a 
foundation for the esteem and gratitude of your native country, permit. 
this seminary to reckon her first establishment, upon the solid principles 
of equal liberty, as one of the most considerable and important: and now . 
when restored, through the influence of our happy constitution, to her ori- 
ginal broad and catholic bottom; when enriched bythe protection and gene- 
vous donations of a public-spirited and patriotic assembly ; and when fiou- 
rishing under the countenance of the best friends of religion, learning; 
and liberty in the state; she cannot but promise herself the, continued — 
patronage of the evening of that life which divine Providence has so. 
eminently distinguished. ‘ hese 38 P fo 

May the same indulgent Providence yet continue your protracted life, 
enriched and crowned with the best of blessings, to nurse and cherish this 
favorite child of your youth; that the future sons of science in this west-_ 
ern world, may have, additional reason to remember the name of FRANK- 
LIN with gratitude and pleasure. : 

Signed in the name and by order of the faculty, by 


JOHN EWING, Provost, i 
"Philadelphia, Sept. 16, 1785. | ph ate coll 


Dr. Franklin’s Answer. 
I AM greatly obliged, gentlemen, by your kind congratulations on. 
my safe arrival. i 
It gives me extreme pleasure to find, that seminaries of learning are 
increasing in America, and particularly that the university over which 
you preside, continues to flourish. My best wishes will always attend it. 
The instruction of youth is one of those employments which to the 
public are most useful; it ought therefore to be esteemed among the most 
honorable; its successful exercise dees not, however, always meet with» 
¢he reward it merits, except in the satisfaction of having contributed ta 
the forming of virtuous and able men for the service of their. country. 
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The constitutional society of Philadelphia, the justices of 
the city, the officers of the militia, and several other bodies; 
presented to Dr. Franklin, on his arrival, addresses of con- 
Sratulation nearly similar; and shortly after he received the 
following letter from that illustrious character, general Wash- 
ington: 


Dear Sir, Mount Vernon, Sept. 25, 1785. 
AMID the public gratulations on your safe return to America, after 
a long absence, and the many eminent services you have rendered it 
for which asa benefited person I feel the obligation—permit an individual 
to join the public veice in expressing his sense of them; and to assure 
you, that as no one entertains more respect for your character, so none 
can salute you with more sincerity or with greater pleasure than I do on ” 
the occasion. 
f am, dear sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Whe Hon. Dr. Franklin. G. WASHINGTON. 


\ 


Soon after Dr. Franklin’s arrival in Philadelphia, he 
_ was chosen a member of the supreme executive council of 
that city; and shortly after was elected president of the 
state of Pennsylvania; which honorable situation he filled 
the whole time allowed by the constitution, viz. three succes- 
sive years. 

When a general convention of the states was summoned 
to meet in PhilAdelphia, in 1787, for the purpose of giving 
more energy to the government of the Union, by revising — 
and amending the articles of confederation, Dr. Franklin 
was appointed a delegate from the state of Pennsylvania te 
that convention; as such he signed the new constitution 
azreed on for the United States, and gave it his qualified ap- 
probation. 

The following Notes and Remarks, drawn up by Dr. 
Franklin, together with the substance of some of his Speeches 
in this convention, will be found of considerable interest; and 
on this account, as well as to show his general ideas on go- 
vernment, are here inserted. 
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Proposal for Consideration. 


| June 26, 1787. 
THAT the ssladicis of the several states shall choose and send 
an equal number of delegates, namely who are to 


compose the second branch of the general legislature. ' 

That in all cases or questions wherein the sovereignties of the individu. 
al states may be effected, or whereby their authority over their own citi- 
zens may be diminished, or the authority of the general government 
within the several states augmented, each state shall have equal suffrage. 

That in the appointment of all civil officers of the general governments 
in the election of whom the second branch may by the constitution have 
part, each state shall have equal suffrage. — 

‘Phat in fixing the salaries of such officers, in all allowances for public 
services, and generally in all appropriations and dispositions of money to 
be drawn out of the general treasury, and in all laws for supplying the 
treasury, the delegates of the several states shall have suffrage in propoi~ 
tion to the sums their respective states had actually contributed to that trea- 
sury from their taxes or internal exeisés. 

That in case the general duties should be laid by impost on goods im- 
ported, a liberal estimation shall be made of the amount of such impost 
paid in the price of the commodities by those states that import but lit- 
tle, and a proportionate addition shall be allowed of suffrage to such 
states, and an equal diminution of the suffrage of the states importing. 


REMARES. 


THE steady course of public measures is most probably to be expect- 
“rom -a number. ; 

A single person’s measures may be good: the successor often differs 
in opinion on’ those measures, and adopts others: often is ambitious. of 
distinguishing himself, by opposing them, and offering new projects: ene 
is peaceably disposed; another may be fond of war, &c. Hence foreign 
states can never have that confidence in the treaties or friendship of such 
a government, as in that which is conducted by a number. bs 

The single head may be sick; who is to conduct the public affairs in 

that case? When he dies, who are to conduct till a new election? If a 
council, ‘why not continue them? Shall we not be harrassed with factions _ 
for the pein of successors? become, like Poland, weak from our diss 
sentions. 

Consider the present distracted condition ce Holland: they had at first 
a Statholder, the Prince of Orange, a man of undoubted and great merit: 
they found some inconveniences, however, in the extent of powers an- 
nexed to that office, and exercised by a single person. On his death, they } 
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resumed and divided those powers among the states and cities; but 
there has been a constant struggle since between that family and the 
nation. In the last century the then prince of Orange found means to 
inflame the populace against their magistrates, excite a general insur- 
rection, in which an excellent minister, Dewit, was murdered, all the old 
magistrates displaced, and the stadtholder re-invested with all the for- 
mer powers, In this century the father of the present stadtholder, hav- 
ing married a British princess, did, by exciting another insurrection, 


force from the nation a decree, that the stadtholdership should be thence- . 


forth hereditary in his family. And now his son, being suspected of hav- 
ing favored England in the late war, and thereby lost the confidence of 
the nation, is forming an internal faction to support his power, and rein- 
state his favorite the duke of Brunswick; and he holds up his family al- 
liances with Englind and Prussia to terrify opposition. It was this con- 
duct of the stadtholder which induced the states to recur to the protec- 
tion of France, and put their troops under a French, rather than the 
stadtholder’s German general, the duke of Brunswick: and this is the 
source of all the present disorders in Holland, which if the stadtholder 
has abilities equal to his inclinations, will, probably, after a ruinous and 
bloody civil war, end in establishing an hereditary monarchy in his fa- 
mily. 


ee 


Querizs and RemMsérxs on a Paper, entitled «6 Hints for the 
- Members of Convention.” No. Ti. in the Federal Gazette 
of Tuesday, Nov. 3, 1789. 


HINT I. OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH. 
“ Your executive should consist of a single person.” 

GN this I would ask, is he to have no council? How is he to be inform- 
ed of the state and circumstances of the different counties, their wants, 
their abilities, their dispositions, and the characters of the principal peo- 
pie, respecting their integrity, capacities, and qualifications for offices? 
Does not the present construction of our executive provide well for these 
particulars. And during the number of years it has existed, have its er- 
yors or failures in answering the end of its appointment been more or 
greater than might have been expected from a-single person? 


<6 But an individual ie more easily watched and controlled than any 
greater number.” 
On this 1 would ask, who is to watch and control him? And by what 
means is he to be controlled? Will not those means, whatever they are, 
and in whatever body vested, be subject to the same inconveniences of 
expense, delay, obstruction of good intentions, &c., which are objected 
to the present executive? 
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2. THE DURATION OF THE APPOINTMENT. 

“ This should be governed by the following principles, the independency of 
the magistrate, and the stability of his administration: neither of which can 
be secured but by putting both beyond the reach of every annual gust of folly 
and of faction.”  °* 

On this it may be asked, ought it not also to be put beyond the reach 
of every triennial, quinquennial, or septennial gust of folly and faction, 
and in short beyond the reach of folly and of faction at any period what- 
ever? Does not this reasoning aim at establishing a monarchy at least for 

life, like that of Poland? or, to prevent the inconveniences such as that 
kingdom is subject to in a new election on every decease? Are the free- 
men of Pennsylvania convinced from a view of the history of such go- 
vernments, that it will be for their advantage to submit themselves to a 
government of such construction? 


5. ON THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH. 


“A plural legislature is as necessary te good government as a single ex- 
ecutive. It is not enough that your legislature should be numerous, it should 
also be divided. Numbers alone are not a sufficient barrier against the ini- 
pulses of passion, the combinations of interest, the intrigues of faction, the 
haste of folly, or the spirit of encroachment. One division should watch over 
and control the other; supply its wants, correct its blunders, and cross ite de- 
signs, should they be criminal or erroneous. Wisdom is the specific quality of 
the legisluture, grows out of the number of the body, and is made up of the 
portions of sense and knowlege which each member brings to it.” 

On this it may be asked, may not the wisdom brought to the legislature 
by each member be as effectual a barrier against the impulses of passion, 
&c., when the members are united in one body as when they are divided ! 
If one part of the legislature may control the operations of the other, 
may not the impulses of passion, the combinations of interest, the in- 
trigues of faction, the haste of folly, or the spirit of encroachment in 


one of those bodies obstr uct the good proposed by the other, and frus- — 


trate its advantages to the public? Have we not experienced in this state, 
when a province under the government of the proprietors, the mischiefs 
of a second branch existing in the proprietary family countenanced and 


aided by an aristocratic counsel? How many delays and what great ex- 


penses were occasioned in carrying on the public business; and what a 
train of mischiefs, even to the preventing of the defence of the province 
during several years, when distressed by an Indian war, by the iniqui- 
tous demand that the proprietary property should be exempt from taxa- 
tion! The wisdom of a few members in one single legislative body, may 
it not frequently stifle bad motions in their infancy, and so prevent their 
being adopted? whereas if those wise men, in case of a double legisla- 
ture, should happen to be in that branch wherein the motion did not 
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arise, may it not, after being adopted by the other, occasion long disputes 
and contentions between the two bodies, expensive to the public, obstruct- 
ing the public business, and promoting factions among the people, many 
tempers naturally adhering obstinately to measures they have once publicly 
adopted? Have we not seen in one of our neighboring states, a bad mea- 
sure adopted by one branch of the legislature, for want of the assistance 
of some more intelligent members who had been packed into the other, 
occasion many debates, conducted with much asperity, which could not be 
settled but by an expensiye general appeal to the public? And have we not 
seen in another neighboring state, a similar difference between the two 
branches, occasioning long debates and contentions, whereby the state 
was prevented for many months enjoying the advantage ef having sena- 
tors in the congress of the United States? And has our present legisla- 
tive in one assembly committed any errors of importance, which they 
have not remedied, or may not easily remedy; more easily probably than 
if divided into two branches? And if the wisdom brought by the mem- 
bers to the assembly is divided into two branches, may it not be two 
weak in each to support a good measure or obstruct a bad one? The di- 
vision of the legislature into two or three branches in England, was it 
the product of wisdom, or the effect of necessity, arising from the pre- 
existing prevalence of an odius feudal system? which government, not- 
withstanding this division, is now become, in fact, an absolute monarchy ; 
since the KING, by bribing the representatives with the people’s money, 
carries, by his ministers, all the measures that please him; which is equi- 
valent to governing without a parliament, and renders the machine of go- 
vernment much more complex and expensive, and from its being more 
complex more easily put out of order. Has not the famous political fable 
of the snake with two heads and one body, some useful instruction con- 
tained in it? She was going to a brook to drink, and in her way was to 
pass through a hedge, a twig of which opposed her direct course; one 
head chose to go on the right side of the twig,‘the other on the left: so 
that time was spent in the contest, and before the decision was completed, 
the poor snake died with thirst. 


* Hence ét is that the two branches should be elected by persons differently 
qualified; and in short, that, as far as possible, they should be made to repre- 
sent different interests. Under this reasoning I would establish u legislature 
of two houses. The upper should represent the property; the lower, the popu- 
lation of the state. The upper should be chosen by freemen possessing in lands 
and houses one thousand pounds ; the lower, by all such as had resided jour 
yeare in the country, and paid taxes. The Jirst should be chosen for four, the 
lust for two years. They should be in authority co-egual.” 

Several’ questions may arise upon this proposition, Ist. What is the 
proportion of freemen possessing lands and houses of one thousand pounds 
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value, compared io that of frecmen whose possessions are inferior? Are 
they ag one to ten? Are they even as one to twenty? I should doubt whe- 
ther they are as one to fifty. If this minority is to choose a body expressly 
to control that which is to be chosen by the great majority of the free- 
men, what have this great majority done to forfeit so great a portion of 
their right in elections? Why is this power of control, contrary to the 
spirit of all democracies, to be vested in a minority, instead of a majo- 
rity? Then is it intended, or is it not, that the rich should have a vote in 
the choice of members for the lower house, while those of inferior pro- 
perty are deprived of the right of voting for members of the upper 
house? And why should the upper house, chosen by a minority, have 
equal power with the lower chosen by a majority? Is it supposed that 
- wisdom is the necessary concomitant of riches, and that one man worth 
a thousand pounds must have as much wisdom as twenty who have each 
only nine hundred and ninety-nine; and why is property to be represented 
at all Suppose one of our Indian nations should now agree to form a 
civil society; each individual would bring into the stock of the society 
little more property than his gun and his blanket, for at present he has 
no other; we know that when one of them has attempted to keep a few 
swine, he has not been able to maintain a property in, them, his neigh- 


bors thinking they have a right to kill and eat them whenever they want. 


provision, it being one of their maxims, that hunting is free for all: the 
accumulation therefore of property in such a.society, and its security to 
individuals in every society must be an effect of the protection afforded 
to it by the joint strength of the society, in the execution of its laws. 


Private property therefore is a creature of society, and is subject to the. 


calls of that society whenever its necessities shall require it, even to its 
last farthing; its contributions therefore to the public exigencies are not 
to be considered as conferring a benefit on the public, entitling the con- 
tributers to the distinctions of honor and power; but as the return of an 
ebligation previously received, or the payment of a just debt. The com- 
binations of civil society are nat like those of a set of merchants who 


club their property in different proportions for building and freighting a_ 


ship, and may therefore have some right to vote in the disposition of the 
voyage in a greatcr or less degree, according tq their respective contri- 
butions: but the important ends of civil society, and the personal securi- 
. ties of life and liberty, there remain the same in every member of the 


society; and the poorest continues to have an equal claim to them with | 


the most opulent, whatever difference time, chance, or industry may 6c- 
casion in their circumstances. On these considerations Iam sorry to see 
the signs this paper I have been considering affords, of a disposition 
among some of our people to commence an aristocracy, by giving the 
rich a predominancy in government, a choice peculiar to themselves in 


one half the legislature to be proudly called the uprzr house, and the | 
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ether branch chosen by the majority of the people degraded by the de- 
nomination of the Lower, and giving to this upper howse a permanency 
of four years, and but two to the lower. I hope therefore that our repre- 
sentatives in the convention will not hastily go into these innovations, but 
. take the advice of the Prophet,——‘ Stand in the old ways, view the antient 
paths, consider them well, and be not among those that are given to change.” 


Speech of Dr. Franklin in the Convention on the subject 
of Salaries. 
Sir, 

IT is with reluctance that I rise to express a disapprobation of 
any one article of the plan, for which we are so much obliged to the ho- 
norable gentleman who laid it before us. From its first reading I have 
borne a good will to it, and in general wished it success. In this particu- 
lar of salaries to the executive branch, I happen to differ; and as my 
opinion may appear new and chimerical, it is only from a persuasion that 
it is right, and from a sense of duty that I hazard it. The committee will 
judge of my Yeasons when they have heard them, and their judgment 
may possibly change mine. I think I see inconveniencies in the appoint-. 
ment of salaries, I see none in refusing them, ae on the contrary great 
advantages. 

Sir, there are two passions which have a powerful influence in the af. 
fairs of men, These are ambition and avarice; the love of power and the 
love of money. Separately, each of these has great force in prompting: 
men to action; but when united in view of the same object, they have. 
in many minds the most violent effects. Place before the eyes of such 
men, a post of honor that shall at the same time be a place of profit, and 
they will move heaven and earth to obtain it. The vast number of such 
places it is, that renders the British government. so tempestuous. The 
struggles for them are the true source of all those factions which are 
perpetually dividing the ra‘ion, distracting its councils, Rurrying it 
sometimes into fruitless and mischievous wars, and eften compelling a 
submission to dishonorable terms of peace. | 

And of what kind are the men that will strive for this profitable pre- 

‘eminence, through all the bustle of cabal, the heat of contention, the in- 
finite mutual abuse of parties, tearing to pieces the best of characters? 
It will not be the wise and maderate, the lovers of peace and good order, 
the men fittest for the trust. It will be the bold and the violent, the men 
of strong passions and indefatigable activity in thcir selfish pursuits. 
These will thrust themselves into your government, and be your rulers. 
And these, too, will be mistaken in the expected happiness of their situ- 
ation; for their vanquished competitors of the same spirit and from the 
same motives, will perpetually be endeavoring to distress their adminis- 
tration, thwart their measures, and render them odious to the people, 
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Besides these evils, sir, though we may set out in the beginning with 
moderate salaries, we.shall find that such will not be of long continuance. 
Reasons will never be wanting for proposed augmentations; and there 
will always be a party for giving more to the rulers, that the rulers may 
be able in return to give more to them. Hence, as all history informs us, 
there has been in every state and kingdom, a constant kind of warfare 
between the governing and the governed; the one striving to obtain more 
for its support, and the other to pay less. And this has alone occasioned © 
great convulsions, actual civil wars, ending either in dethroning of the 
princes or enslaving of the people. Generally, indeed, the ruling power 
carries its point, and we see the revenue of princes constantly increas- 
ing, and we see that they are never satisfied, but always in want of more. 
The more the people are discontented with the oppression of taxes, the 
greater need the prince has of money to distribute among his partizans 
and pay the troops that are to suppress all resistance, and enable him to 
plunder at pleasure. There is scarce a king in a hundred who would not 
if he could, follow the example of Pharaoh,—get first all the people’s 
money, then all their lands, and then make them and their children ser- 
vants for ever. It will be said, that we do not propose to establish kings.— 
I know it.—But there is a natural inclination in mankind to kingly go- 
vernment. It sometimes relieves them from aristocratic domination. They 
had rather have one tyrant than five hundred. It gives more of the ap- 
pearance of equality among citizens; and that they like. Tam apprehen- 
sive, therefore,—-perhaps too apprehensive,—-that the government of 
these states, may in future times end in a monarchy. But this catastrophe, 
I think, may be long delayed, if in our proposed system we do not sow 
the seeds of contention, faction, and tumult, by making our posts of 
honor places of profit. If we do, I fear, that though we employ at first a 
number, and not a single person, the number will in time be set aside; it 
will only nourish the foetus of a king, (as the respectable gentleman 
from Virginia very aptly expressed it), and a king will the sooner be set 
over us. 

Jt may be imagined by some that this is an Utopian idea, and that we 
can never find men to serve us in the executive department, without pay- 
ing them well for their services. I conceive this to be a mistake. Some 
existing facts present themselves to me, which incline me toa contrary 
opinion. The high sheriff of a county in England is an honorable office, 
but nota profitable one. It is rather expensive, and therefore not sought for. 
But yet it is executed, and well executed, usually by some of the principal ~ 
gentlemen of the county. In France, the office of counsellor, or member 
of their judiciary parliaments, is more honorable. It is therefore pur- 
chased at a high price: there are indeed fees on law proceedings, which 
are divided among them, but these fees do not amount to more than three 
percent onthe sum paid for the place. Therefore as legal interest is 
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there at five per cent., they in fact pay two per cent. for being 
allowed to do the judiciary business of the nation, which is at the same 
time entirely exempt from the burthen of paying them any salaries for 
their services. Ido not however mean to recommend this as an eligible 
mode for our judiciary department. I only bring the instance to shew 
that the pleasure of doing good and serving their country, and the respect 
such conduct entitles them to, are sufficient motives with some minds 
to give up a great portion of their time to the public, without the mean 
inducement of pecuniary satisfaction. 

Another instance is that of a respectable society, who have made the 
experiment, and practised it with success, now more than a hundred 
years.—I mean the Quakers. It is an established rule with them that they 
are not to go to law, but in their controversies they must apply to their 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. Committees of these sit with 
patience to hear the parties, and spend much time in composing their 
differences. In doing this, they are supported by a sense of duty; and the 
respect paid to usefulness. It is honorable to be so employed, but it was 
never made profitable by salaries, fees, or perquisites. And indeed in all 
cases of public service, the less the profit the greater the honor. 

To bring the matter nearer home, have we not seen the greatest and 
most important of our offices, that of general of our armies, execiited 
for eight years together, without the smallest salary, by a patriot whom 
I will not now offend by any other praise; and this through fatigues and 
distresses, in common with the other brave men his military friends and 
companions, and the constant anxieties peculiar to his station? and shall 
we doubt finding three or four men in all the United States, with public 
spirit enough to bear sitting in peaceful council, for perhaps an equal 
‘term, merely to preside over our civil concerns, and see that our laws 
are duly executed? Sir, Ihave a better opinion of our country. I think 
we shall never be without a sufficient number of wise and good men to 
undertake and execute, well and faithfully, the office in question. 

Sir, the saving of the salaries, tht may at first be proposed, is not an 
object with me. The subsequent nfischiefs of proposing them are what 
I apprehend. And therefore it is that I move the amendment. If it is not 
seconded or accepted, I must be contented with the satisfaction of hay- 
ing delivered my opinion frankly, and done my duty. 


Speech of Dr. Franklin in a Committee of the Convention, on 


the Proportion of Representation and Votes. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN, 

IT has given me great pleasure to observe that till this point, the 
Proportion of Representation, came before us, our debates were carried 
on with great coolness and temper. If any thing of a contrary kind has 
on this occasion appeared, I hope it will not be repeated; for we are 
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sent hither to consult, not to contend, with each ether; and declarations of 
a fixed opinion and of determined resolutions never to change it, neither 
enlighten nor convince us: positiveness and warmth on one side naturally 
beget their like on the other; and tend to create and augment discord, 
and division, in a great concern, wherein hatition¥ and union are extremely 
necessary, to give weight to our councils, and render them effectual in 
promoting and securing the common good. * 

I must own that I was originally of opinion it would be better if every 
member of congress, or our national council, were to consider himself ra- 
ther as a representative of the whole, than as an agent for the interests of a 
particular state, in which case the proportion of members for each state 
would be of less consequence, and it would not be very material whether 
they voted by states or individually. But as I find this is not to be expected, 
i now think the number of representatives should bear some proportion 
to the number of the represented, and that the decisions should be by 
the majority of members, not by the majority of states. This is objected. 
to from an apprehension that the greater states would then swallow up 
the smailer. I do not at present clearly see what advantage the greater 
states could propose to themselves, by swallowing the smaller, and there- 
fore do not apprehend they would attempt it. I recollect that in the begin- 
ning of this century, when the union was proposed of the two kingdoms, 
England and Scotland, the Scotch patriots were full of fears, that unless. 
they had an equal number of representatives in parliament, they should _ 
be ruined by the superiority of the English. They finally agreed, however, — 
that the different proportions of importance in the union, of the two na- 
tions, should be attended to; whereby they were to have only forty mem- 
bers in the house of commons, and only sixteen of their peers were to 
sit in the house of lords; a very great inferiority of numbers! And yet 
to this day Ido not recollect that any thine has been done in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain to the prejudice of Scotland; and whoever looks 
over the lists of public officers civil and military of that nation, will find, 
I believe, that the North Britons enjoy at least their fate proportion of 
emolument. 

But, sir, in the present mode of voting by states, it is equally in the 
power of the lesser states to swallow up the greater; and this is mathe- 
matically demonstr able. Suppose, for example, that seven smaller states 
had each three members in the house, and the six larger to have, one 
with another, six members. And that upon a question, two members of 
each smaller state should be in the affirmative, and one in the negative, 
they will make P 


Affirmatives mie Kable bth a nea - 14. Negatives 7 
And that all the larger states should be unani- ' 
mously in the negative, they would make Negatives 36 


Tn all 43 
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It is then apparent, that the 14 carry the question against the 43, and. 
the minority overpowers the majority, contrary to the common practice 
of assemblies in all countries and ages. 

The greater states, sir, are naturally as unwilling to have their preperty 
left in the disposition of the smaller, as the smaller are to leave theirs in 
the disposition of the greater. An honorable gentleman has, to avoid this 
difficulty, hinted a proposition of equalizing the states. It appears to me an 
equitable one; and I should, for my own part, not be against such a mea- 
sure, if it might be found practicable. Formerly, indeed, when almost 
every province had a different constitution, some with greater, others 
with fewer privileges, it was of importance to the borderers, when their 
boundaries were contested, whether by running the division lines they 
were placed on one side or the other. At present, when such differences 
are done away, it is less material. The interest of a state is made up of 
the interests of its individual members. If they are not injured, the state 
is not injured. Small states are more easily, well, and happily governed 
than large ones. If, therefore, in such an equal division, it should be found 
necessary to diminish Pennsylvania, I should not be averse to the giving 
a part of it to New Jersey, and another to Delaware; but as there would 
probably be considerable difficulties in adjusting such a division; and 
however equally made at first, it would be continually varying by the 
augmentation of inhabitants in some states, and their more fixed propor- 
tion in others; and thence frequent occasion for new divisions; 1 beg 
leave to propose for the consideration of the committee another mode, 
which appears to me to be as equitable, more easily carried into practice, 
and more permanent in its nature. 

‘Let the weakest state say what proportion of money or force it 1s able 
and willing to furnish for the general purposes of the union. 

Let all the others oblige themselves to furnish cach an equal propor- 
tion. 

The whole of these pore supplies to be absolutely in the disposition 
of congress. 

The congress in this case to ha composed of an equal number of dele- 
gates from each state: 

And their decisions to be by the majority of individual members voting. 

If these joint and equal supplies should on particular occasions not be 
sufficient, let congress make requisitions on the richer and more power- 
ful states for further aids, to be voluntarily afforded; so leaving each 
state the right of considering the necessity and utility of the aid degir- 
ed, and of giving more or less as it should be found proper. 

This mode is not new; it was formerly practised with success by the 
British government, with respect to Ireland and the colonies. We some- 
times gave even more than they expected or thought just to accept; and 

* jn the last war, carried, on while we were united, they gave us back im 
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five years a million sterling. We should probably have continued such 
voluntary contributions, whenever the occasion appeared to require them 
for the common good of the empire. It was not till they chose to force 
us, and to deprive us of the merit and pleasure of voluntary contribu- 
tions, that we refused and resisted, Those contributions, however, were 
to be disposed of at the pleasure of a government in which we had no 
representative. Iam therefore persuaded that they will not be refused 
to one in which the repr esentation. shall, be equal. 

My learned colleague has alr eady mentioned, that the present mode of 
voting by states, was submitted to originally by congress, under a con- 
viction of its impropriety, inequality, and injustice. This appears in the 
words of their resolution. It is of Sept: 6, 1774. The words are, 

“ Resolved, That in determining questions in this congress, each colo- 
ny or province shall have one vote: the congress not being possessed of, 
or at present able to procure, materials for ascertaining the importance 


s 


of each colony.” 


ES 


Dr. Ffanklin’s Motion for Prayers in the Convention. 
Mr. PRESIDENT, 

THE small progress we have made after four or five weeks? close 
attendance and continual reasonings with each other, our different senti- 
ments on almost every question, several of the last producing as many 
Noes as Ayes, is methinks a melancholy proof. of the imperfection of the 
human understanding. We indeed seem to feel our own want of political 
wisdom, since we have been running all about in search of it. We have 
' gone back to antient history for models of government, and examined 
the different forms of those republics, which, having been originally 
formed with the seeds of their own dissolution, now no longer exist; and 
we have viewed modern states all round Europe, but find none of their 
constitutions suitable to our circumstances. 

In this situation of this assembly, groping, as it were, in the stuthis to 
find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when presented to 


us, how as it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of | 


humbly applying to the Father of Lights to illuminate our understand- 
ings?—-In the beginning of the contest-with Britain, when we were sen- 
sible of danger, we had daily prayers in this room for the divine protec- 
tion! Our prayers, sir, were heard;—and they were graciously answered. 
All ef .us, who. were engaged in the struggle, must have observed fre- 
quent instances of a superintending Providence in our favor. To that 
kind Providence we owe this happy opportunity of consulting in peace 
on the means of establishing our future national felicity. And have we 
now forgotten that powerful friend?—or do we imagine we no longer 
neéd its assistance —~F have lived, sir, a long time; and the longer Plive, 
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the more convincing proofs I see of this truth, That Gow geverns in the. 
affairs of men! And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his 
notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without his aid!—We have 
been assured, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that “except the Lord build — 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.” I firmly believe this; and I 
also believe, that without his concurring aid, we shall succeed in this po- 
litical building no better than the builders of Babel: we shall be divided 
by our little partial local interests, our projects will be confounded, and 
we ourselves shall become a reproach and a by-word down to future ages. 

And whatis worse, mankind may hereafter, from this unfortunate instance, 
despair of establishing government by human wisdom, and leave it to 
chance, war, and conquest. 

I therefore beg leave to move, 

That henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance of Heaven, and its 
blessing on our deliberations, be held in this assembly every morning 
before we proceed to business; and that one or more of the clergy of 
this city be requested to officiate in that service. 3 


[Note by Dr. Franklin.] “ The convention, except three or four persons, 
thought prayers unnecessary !!” 


Dr. Franklin’s private sentiments with respect to this new 
constitution, may be gathered from the following extracts from 
letters he wrote about this time to some of his friends. 

x «FF 
Toe M. Le Veilliard, at Passy. 
' Philadelphia, Feb. 17th, 1788. 


«i \: 


» A ~ 
x Ne % % * a 


psted 


‘“] SENT you with my last a copy of the new consti- 
tution proposed for the United States, by the late general 
convention. I sent one also to our excellent friend the duke 
de la Rochefoucault. ” 

I attended the business of the convention faithfully for four 
months. Inclosed you have the last speech I made in it 
Six states have already adopted the constitution, and there 
is now little doubt of its being accepted by a sufficient number 
to carry it into execution, if not immediately by the whole. 
—It has however met with great opposition in some of the 


oe 


£ See Vol. V. p. 432, of this Edition. 
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states; for we are at present a nation of politicians. And 
though there is a general dread of giving too much power to 
our governors, I think we are more in danger from the little 
obedience in the governed.” | 

4 % Hu RS Oe %. 


t 


To the same. | 

Jipril 22, 1788. : 
i % a Sg a * 
«It is very possible, as you suppose, that all the ar-_ 
ticles of the proposed new government will not remain un- 
changed after the first meeting of congress. [am of opinion 
with you, that the two chambers were not necessary, and I 
disliked some other articles that are in, and wished for some 
that are not in, the proposed plan: I nevertheless hope it 
may be adopted, though [ shall have nothing to do with the 
execution of it, being determined to quit all public business 
with my present employment.2 At 83 one certainly has a 
rizht to ambition repose.” 

% a % # % 


* 


‘Lo the same. 
Philadelphia, June 8, 1788. 


Hv 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

I RECEIVED a few days ago your kind letter of the sd 
January. | 

The arré in favor of the non-catholiques gives pleasure 
here, not only from its present advantages, but as it is a good 
step towards rcneral toleration, and to the abolishing in time 
all party spirit among christians, and the mischiefs that have 
so long attended it. Thank. God, the world is growing wiser — 
and wiser; and as by degrees men are convinced of the folly 
of wars for religion, for dominion, or for commerce, they will 
be happier and happier. i, ey {te xs 

Eight states have now agreed to the proposed new consti- 
tution; there remain five who have not yet discussed it; their 
8 President ef the state of Pennsylvania. " 
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appointed times of mecting not being yet arrived. 'T'wo are 
to meet this month, the rest later: Qne more agreeing, it 
will be carried into execution. Probably some will not agree 
at present, but time may bring them in; so that we have lit- 
tle donbt of its becoming general, perhaps with some correc- 
tions. As to your friend’s taking a share in the management 
of it, his age and infirmities render him unfit for the busi- 
ness, as the business would be for him. After the expiration 
of his presidentship, which will now be in a few months, he 
is determined to engage no more in public affairs, even if re- 
quired ; but his countrymen will be too reasonable to require 
it. You are not so considerate ; you are an hard task-master. 
You insist on his writing his life, already a long work, and 
at the same time would have him continually employed in 
ie apes the subject, while the time shortens, in which the 
work is to be executed. General Washington ts the man that 

all our eyes are fixed on for president, and what little influ- | 
ence I may have, is devoted to him. 

B. FRANKLIN. 
oe * & x % is 


To the Duke de la Rochefoucault. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1788. 

«6 OUR public affairs begin to wear a more quiet aspect. 
The disputes about the faults of the new constitution are sub- 
sided. The first congress will probably mend the principal 
ones, and future congresses the rest. That which you men- 
tioned did not pass unnoticed in the convention. Many, if I 
remember right, were for making the president incapable of 
being chosen after the first four years; but the majority were 
for leaving the electors free to choose whom they pleased; 
and it was alleged that such incapacity might tend to make the 
president less attentive to the dutics of his office, and to the 
interests of the people, than he would be if a second choice 
depended on their good opinion of him. We are making ea- 
periments in politics; what knowlege we shall gain by them 
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will be more certain, though perhaps we may hazard too 


much in that mode of acquiring it.” 
* * * a w * 


To M. Le Veillard. 

Aca % % % 
| Oct. 24, 1788. 

«> OUR affairs mend daily, and are getting into good order 
very fast. Never was any measure so thoroughly discussed as 
eur proposed new constitution. Many objections were made 
to it in the public papers, and answers to those objections. 
Much party heat there was, and some violent personal abuse. 
i kept out of the dispute, and wrote only one little paper on 
the occasion, which I inclose.2 You seem to be too apprehen- 

sive about our presidents being perpetual. Neither he nor we 
have any such intentions: of what danger there may be of 
such an event we are all aware, and shall take care effectual- 
ly to prevent it. The choice is from four years to five years; 
the appointments will be small: thus we may change our pre- 
sident if we do notlike his conduct, and he will have less in-- 
ducement to struggle for a new election. As to the two cham- 
bers I am of your opinion, that one alone would be better ;? 
but, my dear friend, nothing in human affairs and schemes 

is perfect; and perhaps this is the case of our opinions. 


AY AV 
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To the Honorable Charles Carrol, Esq. 
Member of Congress. New York. 
Dear FRIEND, Philadelphia, May 25, 1789. 
1 AM glad to see by the papers that our grand machine 
has at length begun to work. I pray God to bless and guide 
its operations. If any form of government is capable of mak- 


h A comparison between the antient Jews and Antifederalists, see Vol. 
V. p. 428. 

i Some’time after the date of this letter, when alterations were medi- 
tated in the constitution of Pennsylvania, Dr. Franklin wrote a paper in 
which this opinion is strongly advocated: and his principles of govern- 
ment are there further elucidated. See page 466 of this yolume. 
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ing a nation happy, ours I think bids fair now for producing 
that effect. But after all, much depends upon the people who 
are to be governed. We have been guarding against an evil 
that old states are most liable to, excess of power in the 
rulers; but our present danger seems to be defect of obedience 
in the subjects. There is hope, however, from the enlightened 
state of this age and country, we may guard effectually 
against that evil as well as the rest. 

My grandson, William Temple Franklin, will have the — 
honor of presenting this line; he accompanied me to France, 
and remained with me during my mission: I beg leave to re- 
commend him to your notice, and that you would believe me, 
my dear friend, yours most affectionately, 

B. FRANKLIN. 


Dr. Franklin having served the full period limited by the 
constitution of the state of Pennsylvania for the continuance 
in office of its presidents; and his infirmities and desire of 
repose increasing, in Oct. 1788 he retired wholly from public 
affairs; and thus noticed the circumstance, in a letter to his 
Maicnd the duke de la Rochefoucault. 


: Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1788. 
% # ce *% % % | 
« HAVING now finished my turn of being president, 
and promising myself to engage no more in public business, 
I hope to enjoy the small remains of life that are allowed me, 
in the repose [ have so long wished for. I purpose to employ ~ 
it in complcting the personal history you mention.§ It is now 
brought down to my fiftieth year.) What is to follow will be 
of more important transactions: but it seems to me what is 
done will be of more general use to young readers, exempli- 
fying strongly the effects of prudent and peace conduct 


in the commencement of a life of business.” 
% % a s # a 


* The present Memoirs of his Life. 
1 Close of Part II. It is to be lamented the subsequent state of his 
health did not enable him to continue it further. 


w 
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Though Dr. Franklin had every reason to be well satis- 


fied with the reception he met on his return to the United 


States, from his fellow-citizens; he was by no means so with — 


the general government. ‘This he fully and feelingly expresses 


in a confidential letter to his particular and worthy friend — 


Charlies Thoinson, esq., secretary of congress, of which the 
following is a copy. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1788. 
DEAR OLD FRIEND, ) ) 


ENCLOSED I send a letter to the president of congress™ 
for the time being, which, if you find nothing improper in if, 
or that in regard to me you could wish changed or amended, 
E would request you to present. I rely much on your friendly 
counsel, as you must be better acquainted with persons and 
circumstances than I am: and I suppose there will be time 
cnough before the new congress is tormed to make any alter- 
ations you may advise, though if presented at all it should be 
to the old one. . : 

In the copy of my I: ttcr to Mr. Barclay you may observe, 
that mention is made of some «considerable articles which 
I have not charged in my accounts with congress, but¥on 
which I should expect from their equity some consideration.” 
That you may have some information what those articles are, 
FE inclose also a «¢ Sketch of my services to the United States,” 
wherein you will find mention of the extra services I perform- 
ed that do not appertain to the office of plenipotentiary, viz. as 
judge of admiralty, as consul before the arrival of Mr. Bar- 


clay, as banker in-examining and accepting the multitude of 


bills of exchange, and as secretary for several years, none 
being sent to me, though other ministers were allowed such 
assistance. . 


I must own, I did hope, that as itis customary in Eu- 


rope to make some liberal provision for ministers when they 
return home from foreign service, the congress would at least, 
have been kind enough to have shown their approbation of 


fr Serine saan Sabine aay tn hen ert aa nS SEES Re A RA LTA A RR ee aT SNe mabe mnent 
™ This letter is missing. 
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my conduct by a grant of a ‘small tract of land in their wes- 
tern country, which might lave been of use and some honer 
to my posterity. And I cannot but still think they will de some- 
thing of the kind for me whenever they shall be pleased te 
take my services into consideration, as I see by their minutes 
that they have allowed Mr. Lee handsomely for his services 
in England, before his appointment to France, in which-ser- 
vices LT and Mr. Bollan co-cperated with him, but have had 
no such allowance: and since his return, he has been very 
properly rewarded with a good place, as well as my friend 
Mr. Jay: though these are trifling compensations in compari- 
son with what was granted by the king to M. Gerard on his 
return from America. But how different is what bas happened 
to me. On my return from England in 1775, the congress 
bestowed on me the office of postmaster-general, for which I 
was very thankful. It was indeed an office I had some kind 
of right to, as having previously greatly enlarged the reve- 
nue of the post, by the regulations I had contrived and estab- 
lished, while I possessed it under the crown.» When I was 

sent to France, I left it in the hands of my son-in-law, who 
was to act as my deputy. But soon after my departure it was 
taken from me and given to Mr. Hazard. When the English 
ministry formerly thought fit to deprive me of the office, they 
left me, however, the privilege of receiving and sending my 
letters free of postage, which is the usage when a postmas- 
ter is not displaced for misconduct in the office: but in Ame- 
rica, I have ever since had the postage demanded of me, 
which since my return from France has amounted to above 
fifty pounds, much of it occasioned by my having acted as _ 
minister there. 

When I took my grandson, William Temple Franklin, 
with me to France, I purposed, after giving him the French 
langnage, to educate him in the study and practice of the 
law. But by the repeated expectations given me of a secre- 
tary, and constant disappointments, I was induced, and in- 
deed obliged, to retain him with me, to assist in the secreta- 
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ry’s office, which disappointments continued till my return, 
by which time, so many years of the opportunity of his stu- 
dying the law were lost, and his habits of life became so dif- 
ferent, that it appeared no longer advisable; and I then con- 
sidering him as brought up in the diplomatic line, and well 
qualified by his knowlege in that branch for the employ of 
a secretary at least (in which opinion I was not alone, for 
three of my colleagues, without the smallest solicitation from 
me, chose him secretary of the negotiation for treaties, 
which they had been empowered to do) I took the liberty of 
recommending him to the congress for their protection. This 
was the only favor I ever asked of them: and the only an- 
swer I received was, a resolution superceding him, and ap- 
pointing colonel Humphreys in his place; a gentleman, who 
though he might have indeed a good deal of military merit, 
certainly had none in the diplomatic Hine, and had neither 
the French language, nor the experience, nor the address: 
proper to qualify him for such an employment. 

This is all to yourself only, as a private friend: for I have 
not, nor ever shall, make any public complaint: and even if 
I could have foreseen such unkind treatment from congress, 
‘their refusing me thanks, would not in the least have, abated 
’ my zeal for the cause, and ardor in support of it. I know 
something of the nature of such changeable assemblies, and 
how little successors know of the services that have been 
rendered to the corps, before their admission, or feel them- 
selves obliged by such services; and what effect in obliterat- 
ing a sense of them, during the absence of the servant in a 
distant country, the artful and reiterated malevolent insinua- 
tions of one or two envious and malicious persons may have 
on the minds of members, even of the most equitable, candid, 
and honorable dispositions ; and therefore, I will pass spoil 
reflections into oblivion. | 

My good friend, excuse, if you can, the trouble of this let- 
ter; and if the reproach thrown on republics, that they are 
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apt te be wagrateful,” should ever unfortunately be verified, 
with respect to your services, remember that you have a right 
to unbosom yourself in communicating your griefs to your 
antient friend, and most obedient humble servant, 


: 3 B. FRANKLIN. 
Charles Thomson, Lsq., Secretary to Congress. 


(Inclosed in the foregoing). 


SKETCH OF THH SERVICES OF B. FRANKLIN TO THE 
| UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
In England, , 
- He combated the Stamp Act, and his writings in the papers against it, 
with his examination in parliament, were thought to have contributed 
much to its repeal. 

He opposed the Duty Act, and though ‘he ceuld not prevent its pass- 
ing, he obtained of Mr. Townshend an omission of several articles, parti- 
eularly salt. 

In the subsequent difference he wrote and published many papers, re- 

‘ futing the claim of parliament to tax the colonies. 

He opposed all the oppressive acts. 

He had two secret negotiations with the ministers for their repeal, ‘of 
which he has written a narrative. In this he offered payment for the de- 
stroyed tea, at his own risque, in case they were repealed. 

He was joined with Messrs. Bolland and Lee in all the applications to 
government for that purpose.—Printed several pamphlets at his own con- 
siderable expense against the then measures of government, whereby he 
rendered himself obnoxious, was disgraced before the privy council,: 
deprived of a place in the post office of 300/. sterling a year, and obliged 
to resign his agencies, viz. 

of Pennsylvania 5002. 
of Massachusetts 400 

of New Jersey 100 

of Georgia 200 

1200 


In the whole 15001. sterling per annum. 


2 Ploravere suis non respondere fuvorem 
Speratum meritis.” Hor. lib. it..ep. 1. 
{Their toils and services could hardly raise 
The slight return of gratitude or praise. 
FS) 5 : i 
is applicable not only to the herocs particularly specified, but ta the va 
S app J Pp 5 ’ 
lrart and wise in ciher ages and countries. 
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Orders were sent to the King’s governors not to sign aby Wakranits e® 
the treasury for the orders of his salaries; and though he was not actually 
dismissed by the colonies that employed him, yet thinking the known 
malice of the court against him, rendered him less likely tham others to 
manage their affairs to their advantage, he judged it to be his duty to 
withdraw from their service, and leave it open for less exceptionable per- 
sons, which saved them the necessity of removing him. 

Returning to America, he encouraged the revolution; was appointed 
chairman of the committee of safety, where he projected the cheveausx 
de frize for securing Philadelphia, then the residence of congress. 

Was sent by congress to head-quarters near Boston with Messrs. Har- 
rison and Lynch in 1775, to settle some affairs with the northern govern- 
ments and general Washington. 

¥n the Spring of 1776, was sent to Canada with Messrs. Chase and Car- 
rol, passing the Lakes while they were not yet free from ice.—In Canada 
was with his colleagues instrumental in redressing sundry grievances, 
and thereby reconciling the people more to our cause. He there advanced 
to general Arnold and other servants of congress, then #1, extreme neces- 
sity, 3531. in gold out of his own pocket, on the credit of congress, which. 
was of great service at that juncture, g procuring provisions for our 
army. 

Being at the time he was ordered on this service, upwards of seventy 
years of age, he suffered in his health by the hardships of this Journey ; 
lodging in the woods, &c. in so inclement a season; but being recovered, 
the congress in the same year ordered him to France. Before his depar- : 
ture, he put all the money he could raise, between three and four thou- 
sand pounds, into their hands; which demonstrating his confidence, en- 
couraged others to lend their money in support of the cause. 

He made no bargain for appointments, but was promised by a vote, the 
vet salary of 500/. sterling per annum, his expenses paid, and to be as- 
sisted by a secretary, who was to have 10002 per annum. to include all 
contingencies. | 

When the Pennsylvania assembly sent him to England in 1764 on the 
same salary, they allowed him one year’s advance for his passage, and im 
consideration of the prejudice to his private affairs that must be oceasion- 
ed by his sudden departure and absence. He has had no such allowance 
from congress, was badly accomodated in a miserable vessel, improper 
for those northern seas, (and which actually foundered in her return) was 
badly fed, so that on his arrival, he bad scarce strength to stand. 

His services to the states as commissioner, and afterwards minister 
plenipotentiary, are known to congress, as May appear im his correspon- 
dence. His extra services may not be so well known, and therefore may 
be here mentioned. No secretary ever arriving, the business was im, part 
before, and entirely when the other commissioners left him, exeeuted by 
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himself, with the help of his grandson, who at first was only allowed 
clothes, board, and lodging; and afterwards a salary never exceeding 
300/. a-year (except while he served as secretary to the commissioners 
for peace) by which difference in salary continued many years the con- 
gress saved, if they accept it, 7000. sterling a-year. 

He served as Consul entirely several years, till the arrival of Mr. Bar- 
clay, and even after, as that gentleman was obliged to be much and long 
absent: in Holland, Flanders, and England; during which alse what 
business of the kind occurred, still came to Mr. F. 

He served, though without any special commission for the purpose, as 
a Judge of Admiralty; for the congress having sent him a quantity of blank 
commissions for privateers, he granted them to cruisers fitted out in the 
ports of France, some of them manned by old smugglers, who knew 
every creek on the coast of England, and running all round the island, 
distressed the British coasting trade exceedingly, and raised their gene- 
ral insurance. One of those privateers alone, the Black Prince, took in 
one year 75 sail! All the papers taken in each prize brought in, were, in 
virtue of an order of council, sent up to Mr. F., who was to examine 
them, judge of the legality of the capture, and write to the admiralty of 
the port, that he found the prize good, and that the sale might be per- 
mitted. These papers, which are very volumimous he has to produce. 

He served also as Merchant to make purchases, and direct the shipping 
of stores to a very great value, for which he has charged no commission. 

But the part of his service which was the most fatiguing and confining, 
was that of receiving and accepting, after a due and necessary examina- 
tion, the bills of exchange drawn by congress for interest money; to the 
amount of two millions and a half of livres annually; multitudes of the bills 
very small, each of which, the smallest, gave as much trouble in examin- 
ing, as the largest. And this careful examination was found absolutely 
necessary from the constant frauds attempted by presenting seconds and 
thirds for payment, after the firsts had been discharged. As these bills 
Were atriving more or less by every ship and every post, they required. 
constant attendance. Mr. F. could.make no journey for exercise as had 
been annually his custom, and the confinement brought on a malady tha 
is likely to afflict him while he lives. , : ‘ 

In short, though he has always been an active man, he never went 
through so much business during eight years, in any part of his life, as 
during those of his residence in France; which however he did not de- 
cline till he saw peace happily made, and found himself in the 80th year 
of his age; wheh, if ever, a man has some right to expect repose. 


Some time after Dr. Franklin’s return.to Philadeiphia,.a 


society for Political 7: iquiries was formed in that city, of 
which he was chosen president; and on account of his bodily 
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infirmitics the meetings were held at his own house. Two or 
three of the essays read in tlis society were published ; its 
existence, however, was not of long continuance. 

Two other societies were also established in Philadelphia 

about this period, founded on the principles of the most libe- 
ral and refined humanity: one «for alleviating the miseries. 
of public prisons,” and the other, «for promoting the abolition 
of slavery, the relief of free negroes unlawfully held in er 
and the improvement of the condition of the African race.” 
Of each of these Dr. Franklin was president. He had as 
early as the year 1772, strongly expressed his abhorrence of 
the traffic in slaves, as appears by his letter of the 22d Au- 
gust in that year, to Mr. Anthony Benezett, inserted in the 
ist Part of his Private Correspondence.” 


The following ApprEss with a PLan? of the latter society are supposed 
to have been drawn up by Dr. Franklin. 


Mn Address to the Public, from the Pennsylvania Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, and the Relief of Free. Negroes, unlenie held in 
Bondage. 


Ir is with peculiar satisfaction, we assure the friends of humanity, that, 
in prosecuting the design of our association, our endeavors have proved 
successful, far beyond our most sanguine expectations. 

Encouraged by this success, and by the daily progress of that fumin- 
ous and benign spirit of liberty, which is diffusing itself throughout the 
world, and humbly hoping for the continuance of the divine blessing on 
our labors, we have ventured to make an important addition to our ori- 
ginal plan, and do, therefore, earnestly solicit the support and assistance 
of all, who can fecl the tender emotions of sympathy and compassion, or 
relish the exalted pleasure of beneficence. . 

Slavery is such an atrocious debasement of human nature, that its very 
extirpation, if not performed with solicitous care, may sometimes open a 
source of serious evils. 

The unhappy man, who has long been treated as a brute animal, too 
frequently sinks beneath the common standard of the human species. 
The galling chains, that bind his body, do also fetter his intellectual fa. 
culties, and impair the social affections of his heart. Accustomed to move 
like a mere machine, by the will of a master, reflection is suspended; he 
has not the power of choice; and reason and conscience have but litthe 
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© For the plan see vol. TV. p. 248, of this edition. 
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influence over his conduct, because he is chiefly governed by the passion 
of fear. He is poor and friendless——perhaps worn out by extreme labor, 
age, and disease. 

Under such circumstances, freedom may often prove a misfortune to 
himself, and prejudicial to society. 

Attention to emancipated black people, it is therefore to be hoped, will 
become a branch of our national police; but as far as we contribute to 
promote this emancipation, so far that attention is evidently a serious duty 
incumbent on us, and which we mean to discharge to the best of our 
judgment and abilities. 

To instruct, to advise, to qualify those, who have been restored to free- 
dom, for the exercise and enjoyment of civil liberty, to promote in them 
habits of industry, to furnish them with employments suited to their age, 
sex, talents, and other circumstances, and to procure their children an 
education calculated for their future situation in life; these are the great 
outlines of the annexed plan, which we have adopted, and which we con- 
ceive will essentially promote the public goed, and the happiness of these 
our hitherto too much neglected fellow-creatures. 

A’ plan so extensive cannot be carried into execution without consider- 
able pecuniary resources, beyond the present ordinary funds of the soci- 
ety. We hope much from the generosity of enlightened and benevolent 
freemen, and will gratefully receive any donations or subscriptions for 
this purpose, which may be made to our treasurer, James Starr, or to 
James Pemberton, chairman of our committe of correspondence. 

Signed by order of the society, 
B. FRANELIN, President. 
Philadelphia, 9th of November, 1789. 


The labors of both these societies have been crowned with 
‘great success, and they continue to prosecute with unwearied 
diligence the laudable designs for which they were established. 
* According to Dr. Stuber’s account, « Dr. Franklin’s name, 
as president of the Abolition Society, was signed to the me- 
morial presented to the house of representatives of the Uni- 
ted States, on the 12th of February, 1789, praying them to 
‘exert the full extent of power vested in them by the constitu- 
tion in discouraging the traffic of the human species. This was 
his last public act. In the debates to which this memorial gave 
rise, several attempts were made to justify the trade. In the 
Federal Gazette of March 25th, 1790, there appeared. an es- 
say, signed Hisroricus, written by Dr. Franklin, in which 
he communicated a specch, said to have been delivered in the 
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Divan of Algiers, in 1687, in opposition to the prayer of the 
petition of a sect called Hrika, or Purists, for the abolition of 
piracy and siavery. This pretended African speech was an 
excellent p parody of one delivered by Mr. Jackson, of Geor- 
gia, All the arguments urged in favor of negro slavery, are 
applied with equal force to justify the plundering and enslaving 
of Europeans. It affords, at the same time, a demonstration 
of the futility of the arguments in defence of the slave t rade, 
and of,the strength of mind and ingenuity of the author, at his 
advanced period of life. It furnished, too, a no less convincing 
proof of his power of imitating the style of other times and 
nations, than his celebrated parable against persecution. And 
as the latter led many persons to search the scriptures with a 
view to find it, so the former caused many persons to search 
the book-stores and Nishi for the work from which it was 
said te be extracted.’ 

This piece, of itself so ingenious, and being one of the last 
compositions of Dr. Franklin, (writien@only a few wecks 
previous to his demisc) is inserted here. 


'o the Lditor of the Federal Gazette. 


SiR, ddarch 23, 1790. 
READING last night in your excellent paper the speech | 
of Mr. Jackson in congress, against their meddling with the 
affair of slavery, or attempting to mend the condition of the 
slaves, it put me in mind of a similar one made- about one 
hundred. years since, by Side Mchemed Ibrahim, a member of 
the Divan of Algiers, which may be seen in Martin’s account 
of his consulship, nano 1687. It was against granting the 
petition of the sect called Erika or. Purists, who prayed for 
the abolition of piracy and slavery as being unjust. Mr. Jack- 
son does not quote it, perbaps he has not seen it. If there- 
fore some of its reasonings are to.be found in his eloquent 
speech, it may only show that men’s interests. and intellects 
operate and.are opera ed on with surprising similarity in all. 
countries and climates, whenever they are under similar cir- 
cumstances. The African’s speech, as translated, is as follows: 
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God is great, and Mahomed is his prophet. 

«‘ Have these Erika considered the consequences of grant- 
ing their petition? If we cease our cruises against the Chris- 
tians, how shall we be furnished with the commodities their 
countries produce; and which are so necessary for us? If we 
forbear to make slaves of their people, who in this hot climate 
are to cultivate eur lands? Who are to perform the common 
labors of our city, and in our families? Must we not then be 
our own slaves? And is there not more compassion and more 
favor due to us as Mosslemen than to these Christain dogs? 
We have now above fifty thousand slaves in and near Algiers $ 
this number, if not kept up by fresh supplies, will soon di- 
minish and be gradually annihilated. If we then cease taking 
and plundering the infidel ships, and making slaves of the 
seamen and passengers, our lands will become of no value 
for want of cultivation; the rents of houses in the city will 
sink one half; and the revenue of government arising from 
its share of prizes be totally destroyed! And for what? to 
gratify the whims of a whimsical sect, who would have us not 
only forbear making more slaves, but even to manumit those 
we have! But who is to indemnify their masters for the loss? 
Will the state do it? Is our treasury sufficient? Will the Erika 
do it? Can they do it? Or would they, to do what they think 
justice to the slaves, do a greater injustice to the owners? 
And if we set our slaves free, what is to be done with them? 
Few of them will return to their countries, they know too well 
the greater hardships they must there be subject to: they will 
not embrace our holy religion: they will not adopt our man- 
ners: our people will not pollute ourselves by intermarrymg 
with them: must we maintain them as beggars in our streets; 
or suffer our properties to be the prey of their pillage? for 
mien accustomed to slavery, will not work for a livelihood 
when not compelled. And what is there so pitiable in their 
present condition? Were they not slaves in their own coun- 
tries? Are not Spain, Portugal, France, and the Italian States, 
governed by despots, who hold all their subjects in slavery, 
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without exception? Even England treats tts sailors as slavess 
for they are, whenever the government pleases, seized, and 
confined in ships of war, condemned not only to work but to 
_ fight, for small wages. or a mere subsistence, not better than 
our slaves are allowed by us. Is their condition then made 
worse by their falling into our hands? No, they have only 
exchanged one slavery for another, and I may say a better: 
for here they are brought into a land where the sun of Islam- 
ism gives forth its light, and shines in full splendor, and they 
have an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
the true doctrine, and thereby saving their immortal souls. 
‘Those who remain at home have not that happiness. Sending 
the slaves home then would be sending them out of light into 
darkness.—I repeat the question, what is to be done with 
them: I have heard it suggested that they may be planted in 
the wilderness, where there is plenty of land for them to sub- 
sist on, and where they may flourish as a free state; but they 
are, I doubt, too little disposed to labor without compulsion, 
as well as too ignorant to establish a good government, and 
the wild Arabs would soon molest and destroy or again enslave 
them. While serving us, we take care to provide them with 
every thing, and they are treated with humanity. The labor- 
ers in their own country, are, as [ am well informed, worse 
fed, lodged, and clothed. The condition of most of them is 
therefore already mended, and requires no further improve- 
ment. Here their lives are in safety. They are not liable to 
be impressed for soldiers, and forced to cut one another’s 
Christian throats, as ia the wars of their own countries. If 
some of the religious mad bigots who now teaze us with their 
silly petitions, have in a fit of blind zeal freed their slaves, 
it was not generosity, it was not humanity that. moved them 
to the action; it was from the conscious burthen of a load of | 
sins, and a hope, fromm the supposed merits of so good a work, 
to be excused from damnation.— How grossly are they mis- 
taken to suppose slavery to be disallowed by the Koran! ° 
Are not the two precepts, to quote no more, Masters treat 
your slaves with kindness: slaves serve your masters with 
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cheerfulness and fidelity,” clear proofs to the contrary? Nor 
can the plunderi ing of infidels be in that sacred book forbidden, 
since it is well known from it, that God has given the world, 
and all that it contains, to his faithful Moslemen, who are 
to enjoy it of right, as fast as they conquer it. Let us then 
hear no more of this detestable proposition, the manumission 
of christian slaves, the adoption of which would by depre- 
ciating our lands and houses, and thereby depriving so many 
good citizens of their properties, create universal discontent, 
and provoke insurrections, to the endangering of government, 
and producing general confusion. I have therefore no doubt, 
but this wise council will prefer the comfort and happiness of 
a whole nation of true believers to the whim of a few Hrika, 
and dismiss their petition.” 


The result was, as Martin tells us, that the Divan came to 
this resolution, «* The doctrine that plundering and enslaving 
the Christians is unjust, is at best problematical; but that it 
is the interest of this state to continue the practice, is clear; 
therefore let the petition be rejected.” 

And it was rejected accordingly. 


And since like motives are apt to produce in the minds of 
men like opinions and resolutions, may we not, Mr. Brown, 
venture to predict, from this account, that the petitions to the 
parliament of England for abolishing the slave trade, to say 
nothing of other legislatures, and the debates upon them, will 
have a similar conclusion. 

I am, sir, your constant reader and humble servant, 

; His ToRICUS. 


Towards the close of the year (1789) Dr. Franklin re- 
ceived a new and unexpécted honor; that of being elected a 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burgh.—It was communicated to him by the following hand- 
some letter (in English) from the princess Daschkoff, the 
lady president, whom Dr. Frauklin had occasionally met at 
Paris. 
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Po his Hoxcellency Dr. Benjamin Franklin, &e. &c. 
Philadelphia. 
Dear SiR, | 

HAVING always supposed, and even cherished the idea, 
that you were a member of the Imperial Academy of Scien- 
ces, which is at St. Petersburgh, under my direction, I was 
greatly surprised, when reviewing the list of its members 
some days ago, I did not find your name in the number. I 
hastened therefore to acquire this honor for the academy, and 
you were received among its members with an unanimous 
applause and joy. I beg you, sir, to accept of this title, and 
to believe that 1 look upon it as an honor acquired by our 
academy. - 

I shall order the patent to be dispatched to you as soon as 
possible, In the mean time be assured, that it is with the 
greatest pleasure, that I profit of the present occasion, to give 
you a token of regard and veneration for your eminent cha- 
racter, and that I shall always recollect with pride the ad- 
vantage I had to be personally noticed by you. 

With a sincere consideration, Iam, dear sir, your most 
obedient servant, | | 
| PRINCESS OF DASCHKOFF, | 
St. Petersburgh, the 4th of November, 1789. | 


During the greatest part of his life, Dr. Franklin had en- 
joyed an almost uninterrupted state of good health, and this 
he entirely atiributed to his exemplary temperance. | 

In the year 1735, indeed, he had been seized with a pleu- 
risy, which ended in a suppuration of the left lobe of the 
lungs, so that he was almost suffocated by the quantity of 
matier thrown up. But from this, °as well as from another 
attack of the same kind, he recovered so completely, that 
his breathing was not in the least affected. 

As he advanced in years, however, he became subject ms 
fits of the gout, to which, in 1782, a nephritic cholic was su- 
_ peradded. From this time, he was also affected with the 
atone, as well as the gout; and for the last twelve months of 
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his life, these complaints almost entirely confined him to his 
bed. 

Notwithstanding his distressed situation, neither his men- 

tal faculties nor his. natural cheerfulness ever forsook him. 
His memory was tenacious to the very last; and he seemed 
to be an exception to the general rule,—that at a certain pe- 
riod of life, the organs which are subservient to this faculty 
become callous; a remarkable instance of which is, that he 
learned to speak French after he had attained the age of 
seventy! 
_ In the beginning of April, 1790, he was attacked with a 
fever and complaint of his breast, which terminated his ex- 
istence. ‘The following account of his last illness was written 
by his friend and physician, Dr. Jones. 

«¢ The stone, with which he had been afflicted for several 
years, had for the last twelve months confined him chiefly to 
his bed; and during the extremely painful paroxysms, he 
was obliged to take large doses of laudanum to mitigate his 
tortures—still, in the intervals of pain, he not only amused 
himself with reading and conversing cheerfully with his fa- 
mily, and a few friends who visited him, but was often em- 
ployed in doing business of a public as well as private nature, 
with various prrsons who waited on him for that purpose; 
and in every instance displayed, not only that readiness and 
disposition of doing good, which was the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of his life, but the fullest and clearest possession 
of lis uncommon mental abilities; and not unfrequently in- 
dulged himself in those jeux d’esprit and entertaining anec- 
dotes, which were the delight of all who heard him. 

«« About sixteen days before his death, he was seized with 
a feverish indisposition, without any particular symptoms at- 
tending it, till the third or fourth day, when he complained 
of a pain in the left breast, which increased till it became ex- 
tremely acute, attended with a cough and laborious breath- 
ing. During this state, when the severity of his pains drew 
forth a groan of complaint, he would observe—that hg was 
afraid he did not bear them as he ought—acknowleged his 
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grateful sense of the many blessings he had received from 
that Supreme Being, who had raised him from small and low 
beginnings to such high rank and consideration among men 
—and made no doubt but his present afflictions were kindly 
intended to wean him from a world, in which he was no 
longer fit to act the part assigned him. In this frame of body 
and mind he continued till five days before his death, when 
his pain and difficulty of breathing entirely left him, and his 
family were flattering themselves with the hopes of his reco- 
very, when an imposthumation, which had formed itself in 
his langs, suddenly burst, and discharged a great quantity of 
matter, which he continued to throw up while he had suffici- 
ent strength to do it, but, as that failed, the organs of respi- 
pation became gradually oppressed—a calm lethargic state 
succeeded—and, on the 17th of April, 1790, about eleven 
o’clock at night, he quietly expired, closing a long and useful 
life of eighty-four years and three months.”’P 

The following account of his funeral, and the honors paid 
to his memory, is derived from an anonymous source, but is 
correct. . 

ss All that was mortal of this great man was interred on 
the 21st of April, in the cemetery of Christ church, Philadel- 
phia, in that part adjoining to Arch street, N. W. corner, in 
order that, if a monument should be erected over his grave, 
it might be seen to more advantage. | 

ss Never was any funeral so numerously and so  respectably : 
attended in any part of the States of America. The concourse 
of people assembled upon this occasion was immense. All the 
bells in the city were muffled, and the very newspapers were 
published with black borders. ‘The body was interred amidst 


'? Three days previous to his decease, he desired his daughter, Mrs. 
Sarah Bache, to have his bed made; “in order that he might die in a decent 
manner,” aS was his expression: an idea probably suggested by an acquain- 
tance with the custom of the antients—Mrs. Bache haying replied, that 
she hoped he would recover, and live many years longer; he instantly 
rejoined, “W hope not.” 
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peals of artillery; and nothing was omitted that could dis- 
play the veneration of the citizens for such an illustrious 
character. 

«The cofigress ordered a general mourning for one month, 
throughout America; the National Assembly of France paid 
the same compliment for three days; and the commons of 
Paris, as an extraordinary tribute of honor to his memory, 
assisted in a body at the funeral oration, delivered by the abbé 
Fauchet, in the rotunda of the corn market, which was hung 
with black, illuminated with chandeliers, and decorated with 
devices analogous to the occasion. 

« Dr. Smith, provost of the college of Philadelphia, and 
David Rittenhouse, one of its members, were selected by the 
Philosophical Society to prepare an eulogium to the memory 
of its founder; and the subscribers to the city library, who 
had just erected a handsome building for containing their 
books, left a vacant niche for a statue of their benefactor. 

«‘ This has since been placed there by the munificence ,of 
an estimable citizen of Philadelphia. It was imported from 
Italy; the name of the artist is Francis Lazzarini; it is 
composed of Carara marble and cost 500 guineas. 

«6 It was the first piece of sculpture of that size, which had 
been seen in America. Franklin is represented in a standing 
posture; one arm is supported by means of some books, in 
his right hand he holds an inverted sceptre, an emblem of 
anti-monarchical principles; and in his left, a scroll of pa- 
per. He is dressed in a Roman toga. The resemblance is 
correct; the head is a copy from the excellent bust producd 
by the chisel of Houdon. The following inscription is en- 
graven on the pedestal: 

THIS STATUE 


OF 
DR. BENJAMIN FRAN ELIN, 
WAS PRESENTED BY 


WILLIAM BINGHAM, Esq. 
1792. 
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é¢ Franklin’s life,’ says the anonymous writer of the forés 
going, « affords one of the finest moral lessons that can be 
offered up, to the admiration, the applause, or the Pao llor 
of mankind. : 

«As aman, we have beheld him practising and incu 
the virtues of frugality, temperance, and industry. 
«As acitizen, we have seen him repelling the efforts of 
‘tyranny, and ascertaining the liberty of his countrymen. 
_ «As a legislator, he affords a bright example of a genius 
soaring above corruption, and continually aiming at the hap- 
piness of his constituents. 

s6As a politician, we survey him, on one hand, acquiring 
the aid of a powerful nation, by means of his skilful negotia- 
tions; and on the other, calling forth the common strength 
of a congress of republics, by fixing a central point to which 
they could all look up, and concentrating their common force, 
for the purposes of union, harmony, legislation, and defence. 

ss As a philosopher, his labors and his discoveries are calcu- 
lated to advance the interests of humanity: he might, indeed, 
have been justly termed the friend of man, the benefactor of 
the universe! 

«The pursuits and occupations of his early youth afford a 
most excellent and,instructive example to the young; his mid- 
dle life, to the adults his advanced years, to the aged. From 
him the poor may learn to acquire wealth, and the rich to 
adapt it to the purposes of beneficence. 

«In regard to his character, he was rather sententious than 
fluent; more disposed to listen, than to talk ; a judicious, rather 
than an imposing companion. He was what, perhaps, every 
able man is, impatient of interruption; for he used to mention 
the custom of the Indians with great applause, who, after 
listening with a profound attention to the observations of each 
other, preserve a respectful silence for some minutes, before 
they begin their own reply. 

«¢ He was polite in his manners, and never gave a pointed 
, contradiction to the assertions of his friends or his antago- 
nists, but treated every argument with great calmness, and 
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conquered his adversaries rather by the force of reason, than 
assertion.” } 

The advice of his death reached France at a period well 
adapted to excite great emotions: and in the National Assem- 
bly, 11th June, 1790, Mr. Mirabeau the elder, addressed the 
assembly as follows: 


«© WRANKLIN Is DEAD??? 

{A profound silence reigned throughout the Rall] 

‘The genius, which gave freedom to America, and scat- 
tered torrents of light upon Europe, is returned to the bosom 
of the Divinity! 

«The sage, whom two worlds claim; the man, disputed 
by the history of the sciences and the history of empires, 
holds, most undoubtedly, an elevated rank among the human 
species. 

sé Political cabinets have but too long notified the death of 
those who were never great but in their funeral orations; the 
etiquette of courts has but teo long sanctioned hypocritical 
grief.—Nations ought only to mourn for their benefactors 5 
the representatives of free men ought never to recommend 
any other than the herees of humanity to their homage. 

«Whe congress hath ordered a general mourning for one 
month throughout the fourteen confederated states, on ac- 
count of the death of Franklin; and America hath thus ac- 
quitted her tribute of admiration in behalf of one of the fa- 
thers of her constitution. 

- « Would it not be worthy of you, fellow-legislators, to unite 
yourselves in this religious act, to participate in this homage 
vendered in the face of the universe to the rights of man, and 
te the philosopher who has so eminently pronagated the con- 
quest of them throughout the world: 

«‘ Antiquity would have elevated altars to that mortal, who 
for the advantage of the human race, embracing both heaven 
and earth in his vast and extensive mind, knew how to sub- 
due thunder and tyranny! 

VOL. f. , BR 
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«Enlightened and free, Europe at least owes its. rememe 
‘brance and its regret to one of the greatest men who has 
ever served the cause of philosophy and of liberty. 

«© | propose, that a decree do now pass, enacting, that the 
National Assembly shall wear mourning during three days 
for Benjamin Franklin.” 

M. M. de la Rochetoucault and La Fayette immediately 
rose, in order to second this motion. 

The Assembly adopted it, at first by aculaeeane and 
afterwards decreed, by a large majority, amidst the plaudits 
of all the spectators, that on Monday the 14th of June it 
should go into mourning for three days; that the discourse of 
M. Mirabeau should be printed; and that the President should 
write a letter of condolence, upon the occasion, to the Con- 
gress of America.4 

The following character of Dr. Franklin, by one of his 
intimate friends, is so ably and accurately drawn, sri we 
cannot refrain adding it to the foregoing. 

‘There is, in the character of every distinguished person, 
something to admire, and something to imitate. The inci- 
dents, that have marked the life of a great man, always excite 


4 The Congress of the United States thus expressed their sentiments 
in return. 

Rrsoivep, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress ussembled, That the President of the United 
States be requested to cause to be communicated to the National Asseme 
bly of France, the peculiar sensibility of Congress, to the tribute paid to 
the memory of Benjamin Franklin, by the enlightened and free represen- / 
tatives of a great nation, in their decree of the eleventh June, one ag 
sand seven hundred and ninety. 

Signed Frep. Ave. MUHLENBERG, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Joun Apams, 
Piee-President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 
Approved, March the 2d, 1791. 


Signed GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President of the United States. 
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curiosity, and often afford improvement. If there be talents, 
which we can never expect to pe there be a series of 
good fortune, which we can neyer @xpect to enjoy, we still 
need not lose the labor of i ee eone inquiries. We 
may probably become acquainted with habits, which it may 
be prudent to adopt—and discover virtues, which we cannot 
_ fail to applaud. It will be easy for the reader to make a full 
application of these remarks in his contemplations upon the 
late celebrated Dr. Franxury. By his death one of the best 
lights of the world may be said to be extinguished. I shall 
not attempt any historical details of the life of this illustrious 
patriot and philosopher, as T have nothing further in view 
than to make a few comments upon the most striking tr mts 
of his character. 

«Original genius was peculiarly his attribute. The naive 
faculties of his mind qualified him to penetrate into every 
science: and his unremitted diligence left no field of knowlege 
unexplored. There were no limits to his curiosity. His inqui- 
ries were spread over the whole face of nature. But the study 
of man seemed to be his highest delight: and if his genius 
had any special bias, it lay in discovering those things that 
made men wiser and happier. As truth was the sole object 
of his researches, he was of course no sectary: and as reason 
was his guide, he embraced no system which that did not au- 
thorise. In short, he laid the whole volume of nature open 
before him, and diligently and faithfully perused it. 

«sNor were his political attainments less conspicuous than 
his philosophical. The antients usually ranked good fortune 
among those circumstances of life which indicate merit. In 
this view Dr. Franklin is almost unrivalled, having seldom 
undertaken more than he accomplished. The world are too: 
well acquainted with the events of his political career, to 
require, at this time, a particular enumeration of them. It 
may be presumed the historians of the American revolution 
will exhibit them in proper colors. 

«If Dr. Franklin did not aspire after the splendor of elo- 
quence, it was only because the demonstrative plainness. ef | 
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his manner was superior to it. Though he neither loved potia 
tical debate, nor excelled in it, he still preserved mach influ- 
ence in public assembAS, and discovered an aptitude in his 
remarks, on all occasions. fi. was not fond of taking a lead- 
ing part in such investigations, as could never terminate in 
any degree of certainty. ‘To come fors ward i in questions, which, 
in their nature, are indefinite, and, in their issue, problema- 
tical, dors not comport with the caution of a man, who has 
taught himself to look for demonstration, He reserved his 
observations, for those cases, which science could enlighten, 
and common sense approve. The simplicity of his style was 
well adapted to the clearness of his understanding. His con- 
ceptions were so bright and perfect, that he did not choose to 
involve them in a cloud of expressions. If he used metaphors, 
it was to illustrate, and not to embellish the truth. A man, 
possessing such a lively imagery of ideas, should never affect 
the arts of a vain rhetorician, whose excellence consists only 
in a beautiful arrangement of words. | 

«* But whatever claims to eminence Dr. Franklin may have, 
as a politician, er a scholar, there is no point of light, in which 
his character shines with more lustre, than when we view him 
as aman ora citizen. He was eminently great in common 
things. Perhaps no man ever existed, whose life can, with 
more justice, be denominated useful.—Nothing ever passed 
through his hands, without receiving improvement: and no 
person ever went into his company, without gaining wisdom. 
His sagacity was so sharp, and his science so various, that, 
whatever might be the profession or occupation of those, with 
whom he conversed, he could meet every one upon his own 
ground. He could enliven every conversation with an anec- 
dote, and conclude it with a moral. r 

«s' The whole tenor of his life was a perpetual lecture agains? 
the idle, the extravagant, and the proud. It was his principal 
aim to inspire mankind with a love of industry, temperance, 
and frugality; and to inculcate such duties as promote the 
important interests of humanity. He never wasted a moment 
of time, or lavished a farthing of money, in folly or dissipa- 


——- 
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tion. Such expenses as the dignity of his station required, he 
readily sustained, limiting them by the strictest rules of pro- 
priety. Many public institutions experienced his well-timed 
liberality; and he manifested a sensibility of heart by numer- 
ous acts of private charity. 

‘*By a judicious division of time, Dr. Franklin acquired 
the art of doing every thing to advantage; and his amuse- 
ments were of such a nature, as could never militate with the 
main objects of his pursuit. In whatever situation he was 
placed by chance or design, he extracted something useful 
for himself or others. His life was remarkably full of incident. 
Every circumstance of it turned to some valuable account. 
‘Lhe maxims, which his discerning mind has formed, apply to. 
innumerable cases and characters. Those who move in the 
lowest, equally with those who move in the most elevated rank 
in society, may be guided by his instructions. In the private 
deportment of his life, he, in many respects, has furnished a 
most excellent model. His manners were easy and accom- 
modating, and his address winning and respectful. All, who 
knew him, speak of him as a most agreeable man; and all, 
who have heard of him, applaud him as a very useful one. A 
man so wise, and so amiable, could not but have many ad- 
mirers, and many friends.’ 


The following are extracts from the will and codicil of Dr, 

Franklin: | 
% % % % % a 

«With regard to my books, those [ had in France and those 
I left in Philadelphia, being now assembied together here, and 
a catalogue made of them, it is my intention to dispose of the 
same as follows. My History of the Academy of Sciences in 
sixty or seventy volumes quarto, I give to the Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, of which I have the honor to be pre- 
sident. My collection in folio of Les Aris et les Metiers, I give 
to the American Philosophical Society established in New 
England, of which [ama member. My quarto edition of the 
same ris et Mgtiers, I give tothe Library Company of Phi. 
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ladelphia. Such and so many of my books as I shali mark 
on the said catalogue with the name of my grandson Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, 1 do hereby give to him, and such and so 
many of my books as I shall mark in the said catalogue with 
the name of my grandson William Bache, I do hereby give to 
him, and such as shall be marked with the name of Jonathan 
Williams, i hereby give to my cousin of that name.—The 
residue and remainder of all my books, manuscripts, and pa- 
pers, I do give to my grandson William Temple Franklin. 
My share in the Library Company of Philadelphia, I give to 
my grandson Benjamin Franklin Bache, confiding that he 
will permit his brothers and sisters to share in the use of it. 

I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my first 
instructions in literature to the free grammar schools estab- 
lished there: I therefore give one hundred pounds sterling to 
my executors, to be by them, the survivors or survivor of . 
them, paid over to the managers or directors of the free 
schools in my native town of Boston, to be by them, or those’ 
person or persons who shall -have the superintendance and 
management of the said schools, put out to interest, and so 
continued at interest for ever, which interest annually shall 
be laid out in silver medals, and given as honorary rewards 
annually by the directors of the said free schools for the en- 
couragement of scholarship in the said schools, belonging to 
the said town, in such manner as to the discretion of the select 
men of the said town shall seem meet.—Out of the salary 
that may remain due to me as president of the state, I do 
give the sum of two thousand pounds to my executors, to be 
by them, the survivors or survivor of them, paid over to such’ 
person or persons as the legislature of this state by an act of 
assembly shall appoint to receive the same in trust, to be. 
employed for making the river Schuylkill navigable. 


AV. aVe ~ 4 ~ 
de % “ * % a 


« During the number of years I was in business as a sta-. 
tioner, printer, and postmaster, a great many small sums_ 
became due to me for books, advertisements, postage of let- 
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letters, and other matters, which were not collected, when in 
1757 I was sent by the assembly to England as their agent, 
and by subsequent appointments continued there till 1775, 
when on my return I was immediately engaged in the affairs 
of congress, and sent to France in 1776, where I remained 
nine years, not returning till. 1785, and the said debts not. 
being demanded in such a length of time, are become in a 
manner obsolete, yet are nevertheless justly due. These, as 
they are stated in my great folio ledger E, I bequeath to the 
contributors of the Pennsylvania hospital, hoping that those 
debtors, and the descendants of such as are deceased, who 
now as I find make some difficulty of satisfying such anti- 
quated demands, as just debts, may however be induced to 
pay or give them as charity to that excellent institution. I 
am sensible that much must inevitably be lost, but I hope 
something considerable may be received. It is possible, too, 
that some of the parties charged may have existing old un- 
settled accounts against me, in which case the managers of 
the said hospital will allow and deduct the amount, or pay 
the balances if they find it against me. 

: a "6 % % * % 

«6 I request my friends Henry Hill, esquire, John Jay, es- 
quire, Francis Hopkinson, esquire, and Mr. Edward Duf- 
field of Benfield, in Philadelphia county, to be the executors 
of this my last will and testament, and I hereby. nominate 
and appoint them for that purpose. 

«] would have my body buried with as little expense or 
ceremony as may be.” 


m * he & a % 
Philadelphia, July 17, 1788. 


CODICIL. 


<6] Benjamin Franklin, in the foregoing or annexed last 
will and testament named, having further considered the 
same, do think proper to make and publish the following 
codicil or addition thereto. 
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It having long been a fixed political opinion of mine, that 
in a democratical state there ought to be no offices, of profit, 
for the reasons [ had given in an article of my drawing in 
our constitution; it was my intention when I accepted the of- 
fice of president to devote the appointed salary to some pub- 
lic uses; accordingly, I had, before I made my will in July 
last, given large sums of it to colleges, schools, building of 
churches, &c. and in that will I bequeathed two thousand 
pounds more to the state, for the purpose of making Schuyl- 
kill navigable: but understanding since, that such sum will 
do but little towards accomplishing such a work, and that 
the project is not likely to be undertaken for many years to 
come, and having entertained another idea that I hope may 
be more extensively useful, I do hereby revoke and annul 
that bequest, and direct that the certificates I have for what 
remains due to me of that salary, be sold towards raising the 
sum of two thousand pounds sterling, to be disposed of as I 
am now about to order. 

It has been an opinion, that he who receives an estate from 
his ancestors, is under some kind of obligation to transmit 
the same to his posterity; this obligation does not lie on me 
who never inherited a shilling from any ancestor or relation. 
I shall, however, if it is not diminished by some accident be- 
fore my death, leave a considerable estate among my descen- 
dants and relations. The above observation is made merely 
as some apology to my family, for my making bequests that 
do not appear to have any immediate relation to their advan- 
tage. 

I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my first 
instructions in literature to the free grammar school establish- 
ed there: I have therefore already considered those schools 
in my will. But I am, also under obligations to the state of — 
Massachusetts, for having, unasked, appointed me formerly 
their agent in England, with a handsome salary, which con- 
tinued some years, and although F accidentally lost ia their 
service, by transmitting governor Hutchinson’s letters, much 
more than the amount of what they gave me, I do not think 
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that eit in the least to diminish my gratitude.—TI have 
considered that among artizans good apprentices are most 
likely to make good citizens, and having myself been bred 
to a manual art, printing, in my native town, and afterwards 
assisted to set up my business in Philadelphia by kind loans 
of money from two friends there, w. ich was the foundation 
of my fortune, and of all the utility in life that may be as- 
_ cribed to me, I wish to be useful, even after my death, if pos- 
sible, in forming and advancing other young men that may 
be serviceable to their country in both those towns.—To this 
end I devote two thousand pounds sterling, which I give, one 
thousand thereof to the inhabitants of the town of Boston, 
in Massachusetts, and the other thousand to the inhabitants 
of the city of Philadelphia, in trust, to and for the uses, in- 
tents, and purposes, hereinafter mentioned and declared.— 
The said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if accepted 
by the inhabitants of the town of Boston, shall be managed 
under the direction of the select mén, united with the minis- 
- ters of the oldest episcopalian, congregational, and presby- 
_ terian churches in that town who are to let out the same up- 
on interest at five per cent. per annum, to such young mar- 
ried artificers, under the age of twenty-five years, as have 
served an apprenticeship in the said town, and faithfully ful- 
filled the duties required in their indentures, so as to obtain 
a good moral character from at least two respectable citizens, 
who are willing to become their sureties In a bond with the 
applicants for the repayment of the monies so lent with in- 
terest, according to the terms hereinafter prescrib:d, al 
which bonds are to be taken for Spanish milled dollars, or 
the value thereof in current gold coin, and the managers 
shall keep a bound book or books, wherein shall be entered 
the names of those who shall apply for and receive the bene- 
fit of this institution, and of their sureties, together with the 
sums lent, the dates, and other necessary and proper records 
respecting the business and concerns of this institution. And 
as these loans are intended to assist young married artificers 
VOL. f. oH ai 
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in setting up their business, they are to be proportioned by 
the discretion of the managers, so as not to exceed sixty 
pounds sterling to one person, nor to be less than fifteen 
pounds. And if the number of appliers so entitled, should be 
so large as that the sum will not suffice to afford to each as 
much as might otherwise not be improper, the proportion to 
each shall be diminished, so as to afford every one some as- 
sistance. These aids may therefore be small at first; but as 
the capital increases by the accumulated interest, they will 
be more ample. And in order to serve as many as possible in 
their turn, as well as to make the repayment of the principal 
borrowed more easy, each borrower shall be obliged to pay, 
with the yearly interest, one tenth part of the principal; 
Which sums of principal and interest so paid in, shall be 
again let out to fresh borrowers.—And as it is presumed that 
there will always be found in Boston virtuous and benevolent 
citizens willing to bestow a part of their time in doing good 
to the rising generation, by superintending and managing this 
institution gratis, it is hoped that no part of the money will 
at any time be dead, or diverted to other purposes, but be 
continually augmenting by the interest, in which case there 


may in time be more than the occasion in Boston shall re- 
quire, and then some may be spared to the neighboring or. 


other towns in the said state of Massachusetts who may de- 
sire to have it, such towns engaging to pay punctually the 


interest and the proportions of the principal annually to the. 


inhabitants of the town of Boston. If this plan is executed, 
and succeeds as is projected, without interruption for one hun- 
dred years, the sum will then be one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand pounds, of which I would have the managers of the 
donations to the town of Boston, then lay out at their discre- 


tion one hundred thousand pounds in public works, which — 


may be judged of most general utility to the inhabitants; 
such as fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, public buildings, 

baths, pavements, or whatever may make living in the town 
more convenient to its people, and render it more agreeable 
to strangers, resorting thither for health ora temporary re 
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sidence.—The remaining thirty-one thousand pounds I would 
have continued to be let out on interest in the manner above 
directed for another hundred years, as 1 hope it will have 
been found that the institution has had a good effect on the 
conduct of youth, and been of service to many worthy cha- 


racters and useful citizens. At the end of this second term, if | 
no unfortunate accident has prevented the operation, the sum__ 
will be four million and sixty-one thousand pounds sterling, | 


of which I leave one million sixty-one thousand pounds to the 
disposition of the inhabitants of the town of Boston, and 
three millions to the disposition of the government of the 
state, not presuming to carry my views farther. 

All the directions herein given respecting the disposition 
and management of the donation to the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton, I would have observed respeciing that to the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia, only as Philadelphia is incorporated, I re- 
quest the corporation of that city to undertake the manage- 
ment agreeably to the said directions, and I do hereby vest 
them with full and ample powers for that purpose: and having 
considered that the covering its ground-plat with buildings 
and pavements, which carry off most of the rain, and prevent 
its soaking into the earth and renewing and purifying the 
springs, whence the water of the wells must gradually grow 
worse, and in time be unfit for use, as I find has happened 
in all old cities, I recommend that at the end of the first hun- 
dred years, if not done before, the corporation of the city 
employ a part of the hundred thousand pounds in bringing 
by pipes the water of Wissahiccon Creek into the town so as 


to supply the inhabitants, which I apprehend may be done | 


without great difficulty, the level of that creek being much 
above that of the city, and may be made higher by a dam; 
J also recommend making the Schuylkill completely naviga- 
ble. At the end of the second hundred years, I would have 
the disposition of the four million and sixty-one thousand 
pounds divided between the inhabitants of the city of Phila- 
delphia and the government of Pennsylvania, in the same 
manner as herein directed with respect to that of the inhabi- 
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tants of Boston and the government of Massachusetts. —It 


is my desire that this institution should take place and begin 
to operate within one year after my decease, for which pur- 
pose due notice should be publicly given previous to the expi- 


vation of that year, that those for whose benefit this estab. 
lishment is intended, may make their respective applications 5 _ 
and I hereby direct my executors, the survivors or survivor 


of them, within six months after my decease, to pay over the 
said sum of two thousand pounds sterling to such persons as 
shall be duly appointed by the selectmen of Boston and the 


corporation of Philadelphia to receive and take charge of 


their respective sums of one thousand pounds each, for the 
purposes aforesaid.—Considering the accidents to which all 
human affairs’ and projects are subject in such a length of 
time, I have perbaps too much flattered myself with a vain 


fancy, that these dispositions, if carried into execution, will 


be continued without interruption, and have the effects pro- 
posed; I hope, however, that if the inhabitants of the two 


cities should not think fit to undertake the execution, they — 


- will at least accept the offer of these donations as a mark of 
my good will, a token of my gratitude, and a testimony of 


my earnest desire to be useful to them, even after my depar- _ 
ture. I wish indeed that they may both undertake to endea-— 
vor the execution of the project; because I think that ‘ J 
though unforeseen difficulties may arise, expedients will be 


found to remove them, and the scheme be found practicable. 
If one of them accepts the money with the conditions, and 


the other refuses, my will then is that both sums be given to’ 
the inhabitants of the city accepting the whole, to be applied — 
to the same purpose and under the same regulations directed 


for the separate parts, and if both refuse, the money of course 


remains in the mass of my estate, and it is to be disposed of 
therewith according to my will, made the seventeenth day of 
July, 1788.—I wish to be buried by the side of my wife, ifit —~— 
may be, and thata marble stone, to be made by Chambers, — 
six feet long, four feet wide, plain with only a small mould- - 


img round the upper edge, and this inscription, 
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Benjamin | 
and | eran 
Deborah 
*® 178 2 be placed over us both. 

sé My fine crabtree walking-stick, with a gold head, curi- 
ously wrought in the form of the cap of liberty, I give to my 
friend and the friend of mankind, general Washington.—If 
it were a sceptre, he has merited it and would become it.—It 
was a present to me from that excellent woman Madame de 
Forbach, the Dowager Duchess of Deux Ponts, connected 
with some verses which should go with it.” 

% a % aff a 4% 
- Philadelphia, 23d June, 1789. 


The following epitaph was written by Dr. Franklin for 
himself, when he was only twenty three years of age, as ap- 
_ pears by the original (with various corrections) found among 
his papers, and from which this is a faithful copy. 

[Epitaph writien 1728.| 
The Body 
of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents torn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding) 
Lies here, food for worms. 

But the work shall not be lost, 
‘For it will (as he believed) appear once more, 
In a new, and more elegant edition, 
Revised and corrected 

bye. 
Tue AvTHOoR. 


END OF MEMOIRS.» 
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